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FOREWORD 


The present book is chiefly based on the record of the ancient Ta'rikh 
al-bdb (fourth/eleventh century), another chapter of which — that on the 
Transcaucasian dynasty of the Shaddadids — formed the subject of my 
publication entitled Studies in Caucasian History, 1953. It was hoped 
that the chapters on Sharvan and Darband (Bab al-Abwab) would see 
the light as part II of the same Cambridge Oriental series. Some changes 
in the regulations prevente d the realisation of this hope, and I am deeply 
grateful to the London School of Oriental and African Studies which 
made arrangem ents for the publication of my new book by Messrs. Heffer, 
Cambridge. I wish to thank my friend and former colleague, Professor 
J. R. Firth, for having acted as my sponsor. I have had to add some 
general information to my text in order to make it self-supporting and 
independent, but its close connection with my history of the Shaddadids 
must be kept in mind. 

As I was half-way through the proofs of this book, a crisis occurred 
with my eyes, and though my wife bravely stepped into the breach, 
reading distinctly every word to me and spelling out every letter of the 
Oriental words, the refraction between the visual and the auditive must 
be taken into account, and readers will, it is hoped, kindly overlook some 
possible minor discrepancies in spellings and perhaps some repetitions in 
the numerous notes meant to facilitate the explanation of thorny problems. 

I regret that it has proved impossible to utilise all the cartographical 
material collected for the book, but as a substitute I reproduce here the 
map of Daghestan from my Hudud al-'Alam, 1937, p. 359 (with some 
additions) and the map of eastern Transcaucasia from my Studies in 
Caucasian History, p. 76. I have added two small sketches of the site 
of Darband and of the position of TJr-Karakh, essential for my com- 
mentary on the new text. I am grateful to Messrs. Heffers for having 
produced the book with great care, in conjunction with Messrs. Stephen 
Austin, Hertford, who are responsible for the Arabic text. I am full of 
admiration for the expert compositors and readers of both Presses. 

March, 1958. 
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V. Minorsky. 


INTRODUCTION 

§i. A HISTORY OF SHARVAN AND DARBAND 

The valuable work of the Turkish historian Ahmad ibn-Lutfullah, 
sumamed Munejjim-bashi (“Chief Astronomer”), has been known in 
Europe for over ioo years. Already Hammer 1 gave a full list of some 
seventy authorities, partly lost, which Munejjim-bashi used in his vast 
compilation. When in 1285/1868 the Turkish text of this work was 
published in Istanbul in three volumes, under the title of SahaHf ah 
akhbdr, it was realised that it was translated by Ahmed Nedim from an 
Arabic original but, as the few copies of the original have survived only 
in Turkey, the fact that the Turkish translation 2 was only an abridgment 
omitting many important details of the Arabic version, was somehow 
overlooked. 3 

Here is the list of the MSS. of the original text according to the note 
kindly communicated to me by Prof. Mukrimin-Halil Yinan? in 
September 1951. 

(A) . Top-kapi Sarayi, Ahmad III Library, No. 2954, in two vols., 
copied in 1116/1704 and said to be a copy of the author’s own draft. 

(B) . Bayezid Umumi kutubhanesi. Nos. 5019-20. 

(C) . Suleymaniye, As'ad-efendi’s collection. Nos. 2101-3. 

(D) . Nur-i ‘Osmaniye, Nos. 3172-2 (writing mediocre). 

(E) . The Catalogue of the library in Qayseri mentions a neatly 
written MS. in two volumes. 

The original title of the work which we shall be using seems to be 
Jdmi'- ahduwal, though SahaHf al-akhbdr also occurs in some of the M$S, 
enumerated. I have used in my present work the photographs of the 
relevant passages in (A) and (B) which I owe to the great kindness of 
H.H. Prince Youssouf Kamal, Professor F. Kopriilu and Dr. A. Ates. 

1 Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches , 1827-35, VII, 545-50. 

2 Though comprising 858 + 722 -j- 750 — 2,330 printed pages. 

3 E. Sachau, who in his ‘Ein Verzeichniss Muhammedanischer Dynastien’. 
Abhcmd. der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1923, 39 pp., gave a summary of the eighty-eight 
dynasties^ which Munejjim-bashi adds to the 118 dynasties represented in S. Lane- 
Poole’s work, says that he depended on the Turkish text, and even Prof. F. Babinger, 
in his painstaking and detailed work on Turkish historians. Die Geschichtschreiber 
der Osmcmen, 1927, pp. 234—5, does not refer to the difference between Miinejjim- 
bashi's original and its Turkish translation. 
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A HISTORY OF SHARVAN AND DARBAND 


MS. (A), though not so calligraphically written as MS. (B), is much more 
correct. 

One can judge of the completeness of the Arabic original in comparison 
with the Turkish abridgment by the following examples. The three 
chapters on the Musafirids, Rawwadls and Shaddadids, which in MS. 
(A) cover 21 pages ( circa 651 lines), correspond to only 53 -j- 31 lines 
of the printed Turkish edition (II, 505-7), which omits the Rawwadls 
altogether. 1 The chapters on Sharvan and Bab al-abwab, which form 
the subject of the present study, occupy 25 pages ( circa 775 lines) of 
MS. (A), whereas the translation (III, 172-8) allots to them only 83 + 46 
-f 56 lines. 

The particular value of the Jdmi ' al-duwal must have been discovered 
by Turkish scholars, though I do not know to whom the priority belongs. 
I first heard of the Arabic text some 25 years ago from Mukrimin-Halil- 
bey (now Prof. M. H. Yinan?) and Ahmed Zeki Validi (now Prof. A. Z. 
Togan), 2 

Among the gems preserved in Munejjim-bashi’s compilation are his 
copious quotations from a Ta'rlkh Bab al-abwab (which I shall quote in 
abbreviation as T.-B.). Even in Munejjim-bashi’s time the manuscript 
of this history of Darband, etc., was incomplete and one wonders whether 
the original will ever emerge from one of the libraries of Istanbul, or of 
Mekka where the compiler ended his days in 1113/1702. 3 It is clear 
that Munejjim-bashi abridged some of the information of the T.-B,, 
while he certainly added to it some paragraphs in the beginning (§§1-4) 
and at the end (§§48-60), using for that purpose such standard sources 
as I. Khallikan, Yaqut and the Jihan-ara, 

Munejjim-bashi repeatedly states that the work which constitutes 
his principal source was compiled in Darband in circa 500/1106, but in 
point of fact the latest events recorded in it are of 468/1075. The very 
detailed accounts of the sharvanshah Fariburz and of Mansur b. c Abd 
al-Malik of Darband give an impression of a contemporary report but 

1 Moreover, Arabic words are more compact than their Turkish equivalents. 

2 Both these authors have quoted the chapters on Sharvan, see A. Z. Yalidi 
(Togan), Azerbaycamn tarihi cografiasi, in Az&rbaycan yurt bilgisi, 1932, No. 1, 
PP- 35-48; No. 2, pp. 1-15; No. 3, pp. 123-32; No. 4, pp. 145-56; also Azerbayccm 
etnografisine dair, ibid., 1933, No. 14, pp. 189, 441, and the article Hazarlar in Islam 
Ansiklopedisi, 1950, p. 402. M. H. Yinan9, SelguMular devri , 1944, P- 113. 

3 According to Alikhanov-Avarsky, "towards the end of the nineteenth century” 
there existed in Zakatali in the possession of a KhaM-bek of Ili-su a Darband-ndma 
in Arabic (together -with an "excellent copy of its Azarbayjan-Turkish version”) 
and this Arabic history “was much more extensive” (than the translation). This 
gives us an additional, though slender, hope that some day the source of Munejjim- 
bashi’s abridgment may be traced somewhere in the Caucasus. See Barthold, 
in Iran, 1926, I, 52. 
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it covers only twelve years of the reign of Fariburz, who succeeded to 
the throne in 455/1063 and who must have ruled a considerable time 
after 468/1075 (see below p, 68). The author’s sympathies seem to be 
with the local princes of Darband and against the turbulent aristocracy 
of the town, but in general his narration flows very dispassionately. 
His style, at least through the prism of Munejjim-bashfs abridgment, 
is matter-of-fact and reminds one of a secretary rather than of a learned » 
mulla. He dislikes the Christian neighbours of Sharvan (chiefly the 
Georgians) but his resentment is more political than religious and he is 
equally hostile to the new invaders, the Turks, 

Munejjim-bashfs quotations from the anonymous history 1 occur, 
so far as I could ascertain, in the chapters on the following dynasties : 

(1) the Musafirids of western Daylam — last date 373/983; 

(2) the Rawwadls of Azarbayjan — last date 463/1070; 

(3) the Shaddadids of Arran (south of the Kur) — last date 468/1075; 

(4) the lords of Sharvan (north of the Kur) — last date 468/1075; 

(5) the amirs of Bab al-abwab — last date 468/1075. 

The present study is devoted only to the dynasties of Sharvan and 
al-Bab (Darband) closely connected as neighbours and rivals. The other 
three chapters (Nos. 1-3) have formed the subject of a separate pub- 
lication. 2 * 

The original quotations from the History of al-Bab seem to begin 
during the governorship of Muhammad ibn Khalid (§5). The details 
about the prevalence of the branch of Layzan over that of Sharvan may 
have been influenced by Mas'udi, Muruj, II, 4-5, but for the rest the 
information of the T.-B, is genuine and most important. The author 
apparently utilised some local records which existed in Arran, Sharvan 
and al-Bab, and completed them with the help of local experts. The 
years between 400/1009 and 468/1075 lay roughly within the limits of 
the author’s own experience ^and of the recollections of his immediate 
ancestors. He quotes a mass of carefully selected dates often accom- 
panied by very short notes, similar to entries found sometimes on the 
fly-leaves of family Qor’ans. In other cases the episodes are vividly 
presented as they struck the imagination of the contemporaries. 

As already said, Munejjim-bashi gives apparently only his own abridg- 
ment of the anonymous history and not the integral text of the fragments. 
Often too the copyists misunderstood the difficult names and left out 

1 Sakhawi in his al-I'lan (see F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 
1952, 3 8 5) refers to a local history of Darband written by a Mamsiis ( ?) al-Darbandl 
but gives no further details of the author. 

2 V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, Cambridge, 1952. [The text in my 

script has been re-photographed in Baku 1957.] 
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( -D 1lt Muneiiim-bashi was an expert epitomiser and: 

we can feel confident that he neither altered his text nor omitted anything 
essential One wonders whether the original chronicle was ganged 

S „ against it may he quoted such facts as the discrepancy 
r^fhawan) and §33 (Bab al-abwah) concerning the date of the 

d "y C crte ^"Mfinejjim-basM borrowed from the 
history is abundant and fills in the total gaps in our knowledge 
^Ztotow Of Daghestan and the lands along the Kur and the Araxes. 
Iton « MS-basM loses the guidance of his important source 
hi narrative on Jhe later sharvanshahs becomes visibly loose and un- 

CCT The fresh material is not only accurate in the chronology of political 
eveifis of which heretofore we had no conception, but it completes 
knowledge of Caucasian ethnology and contains some very useful h 
at the internal structure of the local principalities. 

§2. OTHER ARABIC SOURCES 

While insisting on the importance of the we^nust 

, . +ll _ nthpT Ara b contributions to the knowledge of the Caucasian 

tods Most of them have been amply made use of in the c “™' entary 
on the new text. We shall enumerate the principal among the . 

I BaladjiurI’s Fuluh al-hddin (the author died m 279/892), in 
its chap"the conquest of Armenia (pp. 199^). " S 
rarefullv sifted material some of which is based on the Sasaman track . 
Very unfortunately Baladhuri quotes no exact chronologica a es 
Th7 enumeration of Arab generals and governors goes down to the 
expeditions of Bugha-the-Elder under Mutawakkil. ^ 

_ VA'ofiBfs Ta’rikh (the author died in 284/897), II, 215 9, 2 , 

262 ; I79 287 324- eti., is another outstanding and accurate source 
o^ the evtos to Armenia and Transcaucasia. It contains detads ; not 

found to Baladhuri and is essentially valuable for 

! , - • fll -R 3b Most of the relevant passages have been translated 

by^ Mar quart to hto Osteurofaische uni OstasMische Stream 1903, 

pp, 448-63, with a detailed commentary. 1 _ 

1 A Russian translation (™thont K^J^zMa Palestinian 

Baladhnri and Ya'qnbi was publrsbed by the late Prof. P. R. J 

Arab by birth, 1871-1942). Bakxl I927 * 
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3. Tabari’s History (down to 303/915) is much more desultory in 
its accounts of the events in the area in question (see its Index under 
al-Bab), 

4. Ibn-Rusta’s al-A'laq al-najisa (beginning of the tenth century?) 
contains important paragraphs on the Khazars, al-Sarlr and the Alans, 
ed. de Geoje, pp. 139, 147-8 (see Annex IV). 

5. Mas'udi’s Muruj al-dhahab (completed circa 332/934) gives a 
detailed and very valuable description of Sharvan, al-Bab and the whole 
of the northern and southern Caucasus. Mas'udi’s information is 
entirely original and based bn his personal research, although it is not 
clear how far he himself penetrated into the country which he describes. 
A translation of all the relevant passages contained in his ch. VII is 
given in Annex III. 

6. Istakhri’s report (towards 340/951) on Arran, ’Sharvan and al-Bab 
(including the* glosses added at a later date), ed. de Goeje, 180-94, 
reliable and rich in fresh details. 

7. Ibn-Hauqal, though reproducing Istakhri’s information, supple- 
ments it with very important data, for example on the Caucasian tri- 
butaries of Marzuban b. Muhammad in 344/955 (ed. de Goeje, 250-5, 
ed, Kramers, 348-54), 1 and on the results of the Russian campaign 
against the Khazars, as described to the author during his stay in Gurgan 
in 358/969 (ed. de Goeje, 278-87, ed. Kramers, 389-98). 

8. Yaqut’s account of al-Bab (I, 437-42) completes Istakhri’s 
report by a number of interesting details borrowed from some unknown 
source [a.d. 1225]. 

§3. THE DARBAND-NAMA AND LATER HISTORIES 

The importance of the quotations from Td'rikh al-Bab preserved 
in Munejjim-bashi’s JdmT al-duwal increases in comparison with the 
so-called Darband-nama, which for a long time enjoyed considerable 
popularity as a source of information on the antiquities of Darband 
(t al-Bab ) and Daghestan. 

The first copy of a Darband-nama which came to light was that 
offered to Peter the Great by the governor of Darband Imam-quli during 
the occupation of the town by the Russians in 1722, We need not 
mention the early translations of the work made by incompetent inter- 
preters. 2 The first responsible version in French was prepared by 
J. Klaproth in 1829. 

1 See now my 'Caucasica (IV)’ in BSOAS, 1953, XVI-3, pp. 514-29. 

2 The earliest printed translation seems to be that found in the posthumous 
work of Dr. J. Reineggs, Allgemeine . . . Beschreibung des Kaukastis, Gotha and 
St. Petersburg 1798, pp. 67-119 (not available to me). 
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A much more meritorious work on the Darband-nama was published 
in English by the Russian Academy in 1851. 1 The editor, Mirza A. 
Kazem-Beg, 2 was himself a native of Darband and grandson of a former 
vazir to the local ruler Fath Adi-khan. He was brought up as a strict 
Mu slim but as a young man was converted to Christianity by the Scottish 
missionaries then established in Astrakhan (hence the English language 
of the translation). Kazem-Bek rose to professorship, first at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan and then in St, Petersburg. In his Introduction he writes: 
“When I was a boy about 14 years of age, I well remember that the 
public reading of the Derbend-ndmeh, with explanatory illustrations and 
remarks, occupied for a few days the attention of that small circle of 
curious and semi-civilised young men of Derbend who — be it recorded 
to their honour — passed the tedious hours of their winter evenings in 
assembling (together) and amusing themselves with reading out of 
ancient MSS. popular stories, fictions and romances, concerning the anti- 
quities of Asia, the exploits of its ancient heroes, and the enterprises of 
renowned adventurers.” These recollections of his youth moved Kazem- 
Bek to undertake the work for which he was exceptionally well equipped. 3 
Even now his translation of the text which he had at his disposal is quite 
satisfactory, but the text itself rouses many doubts. 

The existing copies are either in Azarbayjan-Turkish or in Persian. 
They differ very considerably in style and composition, and Kazem-Bek 
had divided them roughly into two classes, when a new discovery made 
Trim reconsider his theories. 4 It seems that each of the translators and 
copyists enlarged and modified the text by introducing into it some local 
traditions with a number of anachronistic records and badly mutilated 
proper names. 5 6 

We need not go into all the discrepancies of these scant summaries. 
Most of the copies deal with the early days of the Muslim conquest, of 

1 Derbend-ndmeh, or the history of" Derbend: translated from a select Turkish 
■version . . . and with notes, St. Petersburg, Memoires des savants etrangers publics 
par V Academic des Sciences, t. VI, 1851, 242 pp., 4 0 . 

2 Born in Rasht on 22 July 1802, died in St. Petersburg in 1870. 

3 Only one later translation of the Darband-nama (into Russian) was published 
in Tiflis in 1898, under the supervision of the future general Alikhanov- Avarsky, 
himself a native of Avaria. 

4 Kazem-Bek, l.c., p. XII, speaks of five MSS. in Turkish: one in Paris, one in 
Berlin, two at the Public Library (now Leningrad State Library) and one in his 
possession, and of two MSS. in Persian : one at the Public Library and one at the 
Asiatic Museum. After having completed his work Kazem-Bek found an important 
Turkish MS. at the former Rumiantsev Museum (now Lenin State Library in Mos- 

cow), which proved to be in a class of its own. 

6 Thus the famous conqueror of Daghestan Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik was trans- 
formed into "Abu-Muslim”. 
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which we now possess the original accounts by Baladhuri, Ya'qubi, 
Tabari and Ibn-A'tfiam al-Kufl. Kazem-Bek has found some parallels 
to his text in the “Persian Tabari” and the “Persian Ibn-A'tham”. 
However, the translation of Tabari by Bal'ami is not so much an abridg- 
ment as a rifacimento 1 saturated with fabulous stories, as vice versa the 
Arabic original of Ibn A'tham recently discovered in Turkey differs 
from its Persian translation which omits many additional passages. 2 

The question which interests us is to know when, in what language 
and by whom the compilation known as Darband-nama was originally 
produced. This subject was discussed by the late Prof. Y. Barthold 3 
who re-stated Kazem-Bek’s conclusions and supplemented them with 
his own considerations. 

In the Rumiantsev MS. the Turkish translator Muhammad Avab! 
Aqtashi says definitely that his translation was made from a Persian 
original, of which his patron had requested him to simplify the difficult 
expressions in Persian and Arabic. According to Barthold, this patron, 
called Choban-bek, son of Shamkhal, a descendant ( ogJml ) of Girey-khan, 
must have been a local Daghestanian prince. 4 Aqtash, from which the 
translator’s nisba is derived, is the river on which stands the borough 
New-Enderi referred to by the translator. 

The Persian original must have been lost, for again the Darband-nama 
was re-translated into Persian by a certain 'All-Yar b. Kazim with a 
dedication to Shaykh-'Ali khan (son of Fath-'Ali khan) who in 1796 was 
appointed by the Russians "khan of Darband and Quba”. 

Thus we can go back only to a Persian redaction of the Darband- 
nama which existed in the seventeenth century. 

What is more interesting, and what only now we can appreciate, is 
the fact that the last fragment of the Rumiantsev MS. (see Kazem-Bek, 


1 The existing MSS. differ considerably in their contents, see Introduction to 
the French translation by Zotenberg, p. Ill; Rieu, Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
p. 68—71, and Storey, Persian Literature, pp, 61—3. Cf. A. Z. Validi-Togan, Ibn 
Fadlans Reisebericht , p. 254. 

2 See A. Z. Validi-Togan, l.c., pp. 296-8, and Aides N. Kurat, ‘Abu-Muhammad 
Ahmad bin A'sam al-Kufi-nin Kitdb al-futufy-u* , in Dil-Tarih dergisi, Ankara i 949 > 
VII— 2, pp. 255-82. 

3 ‘On the origin of the Darband-nama’ (in Russian). In Iran, 1 , 1926, pp. 42—58. 

4 The original Shamkhal Choban-khan died in 986/1578, and after him his 
descendants split into several branches. Avabi’s patron “Choban-bek must have 
been a descendant of Choban-khan 1 s son Girey-khan but his title [bek) suggests 
that he was born of some mesalliance. [In fact the sons of the rulers born of mor- 
ganatic” marriages ( i.e ., the so-called chanka) were usually called bek, see Sbornik 
sued. 0 kavkaz. gortsakh, 1868, I, 79.] Choban-bek lived apparently in the early 
seventeenth century. The copy of this earliest draft of the Darband-ndma bears 
the date of 1099/1687. 
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pp. 228-9) ' while summing up the events of the years of “confusion” 
after the disruption of the caliphs' power, quotes names and «ents 
recorded m the Arabic Ta’rtkh al-Bab, as preserved by Muneijim-basM 

1 r tha ‘ the mde P endent ^ers of Sharvan and al-Bab roused 
so little interest m the compiler whose pious feelings attracted him chiefly 

“ b “ COnqUeStS “ d inversions rf 

infidels. This may be an indication of the circles to which the author 

of the compilation belonged and appealed. However, even the pale 
shadows of events hinted at in some MSS. under the years 270, 200 
437 and 456 are precious for establishing the connection of the Persian 
compilation with our al-Bab. As already stated, the last 

n-V TT C ° Py 13 45 d / lo6 4 > and it is significant that the Talikh 
f? f t ends ^hereabouts Some additional details in the Darband-nama 
also fit into the scheme of the Ta’rikh al-Bdb (for example the explanation 
about the rights on the mineral production in Baku") and they “ 
quoted as illustrations in our commentary to the text 

However, the sober and matter-of-fact character of our Arabic 
extracts is very different from the somewhat nostalgic and sanctimonious 
tendencies of the Darband-nama. These differences may be due to the 
pruning of the text by Mimejjim-basM, and it is also possible that L 
the defective copy which he used, the pious stories about the early times 
of the conquest had been lost, but we cannot go beyond these guesses 
More characteristic are the divergent tendencies noticeable in Ta'rikh 
al-Bab and the Darband-nama: the former is definitely in favour of the 
ruling amirs, whereas the latter puts in evidence the particular rights of 
the local aristocracy (“the chiefs”, see below, p 123) S 

l 0 C v al hiSt ° Iy Wlitten ” Arabic ^ a certa “ Mulla Muham- 
mad Rafi is known to us only in an excerpt . 2 It is a collection of 

local legends relating to certain descendants of the Prophet’s uncles who 

fhSTw tv Dagbestan fr0m Syrio It supports the rights of 

vfiWeT riT “ SI t S ° n thC am0UDt ° f lCTieS due t0 fr™ various 

villages It stresses the importance of the shamkhals of Qadi-Qumukh 

ofl °^ e i? r ° geny ° f ° ne ° f the Pr °P het ’ s unc les, even the titfe 
the shamkhals bemg denved from the name of the village of Khal (in 

1 Its last date is 456/1064. The last date in the "Dorn” MS (Public Library i 

see Kazem-Bek, p. 138 is 270- in Kazem „ , ’ v uWlc horary), 

* y jti, is 470, m rvazem-Bek s own copy, l.c,, -d iafi the laot 

are 272, 290 and 320. Very likely the concluding pages of the iff \ l 

the epitomes were prepared had been lost. P ® SS ' Wl,Ch 

A pl/T/,' 1 by , ^ a “ m ‘ t,Ck as an a PP endix to his Herbend-nimeh, pp. 2 o,-,, 

A Knssian translation was published bv T^arrm "P tt 0 i~ * c? ^ 

sorisakh V too Vu . ilsnea Dy ron P ; K - Usian, m Sbormk sved. o kavkaz. 
the • * •'+ 7 ’ 3 °’ Tlus ertunent Caucasian scholar was fully conscious of 

the inconsistencies of the text but hesitated tn re™™- 7 conscicms of 

which, however, is only too obvious. ^ * SpUn ° US character 
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Arabic: "maternal uncle” !) in Syria (Sham). It tries in every way to 
undermine the position of the mtisals of Avaria, as issued from infidels 
who were supported by the Rus (sic). According to Baki-khanov (see 
Russian trans,, pp. 6 and 50-4) the original source was written in 318 /931 • 
Muhammad Rafi' wrote in 712/1313 and the excerpt from his work was 
made in 1030/1617. These dates are doubtful and the exordium to 
Baki-khanov’s MS,, as reproduced in Kazem-bek, pp, XXI-II, is involved. 
The reference to the destruction of Qumuq (or rather QadI [*Ghazi]- 
Qumuq) by the Turks seems to indicate that the copy was made during the 
period of Ottoman expeditions to the Caucasus which followed Shah- 
Tahmasp's death (a.d. 1577-1612). Cf. Hammer, GOR, 2nd edition, 
Lh. 38-43. On the whole the work of Mulla Muhammad Rafi', or its 
later arrangement, is a tendentious political pamphlet to prepare the 
claims of the shamkhdls to paramount status in Daghestan. In fact 
towards a.d. 1700 the star of Surkhay of Ghazi-Qumuq reached its zenith 
and he even challenged Nadir-shah. 

A pseudo-Darband-nama (written circa 1195/1780), quoted in 
Khanikov, ‘Memoire sur les inscriptions musulmanes du Caucase ' in 
Jour. As., August 1862, pp. 81-6, follows similar lines; it gives mainly a 
list of villages in which the descendants of “Abu-Muslim” (i.e. *Maslama 
b. Abd al-Malik ? ) were settled in the Samur basin. 1 

Of the later histories of Daghestan we may mention Colonel 'Abbas- 
quli-agha Baki-khanov’s Gulistdn-i Iram and Hasan-efendi al- 
Alqadari s Athdr-i Daghestan . The author of the former (1794-1846) 
was a scion of the ruling family of Baku and, in the Russian service, 
became acquainted with ancient classical, Russian and western European 
sources. He did not succeed in bringing them into harmony with the 
Oriental sources, but these latter he has presented in a coherent digest 
with valuable additions for the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries... The 
book was written in Persian,^ but is available only in a rough Russian 
translation printed in Baku in 1926. For the period which interests 

us, Baki-khanov uses the Darhand-ndma and gives some new identification 
of place-names. 

The second work was completed in local Turkish in 1307/1890 (pub- 
lished in Baku in 1902) and there exists an excellent Russian translation 
of it by A, Hasanov (Makhach-kala, 1929). For the earlier periods 
the author uses the Darhand-ndma and Baki-khanov, but he is a better 


The Akhti-nama is apparently only of local interest for the Samur basin (the 
region of the Lakz-Lazgi properly so called). See Baki-khanov, p. 48. I hear 
from L I. Lavrov that a copy of this work has been discovered recently. It is 
very ely that Khamkov’s pseudo -Darband-ndma is only an excerpt from the 
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wnter and some of his explanations are valuable as being based on a 
direct knowledge of the country. 

For the history of Sharvan B. Dorn’s two essays: (a) ‘Versuch einer 
Geschichte des Schirwanschahe’, in Mem, de VAcad , de St, Petersburg, 
1840, pp. 523-602, and (6) ‘Geschichte Schirwans . . . von 1538-1820’, 
tfod,, 1841, pp. 317-434, are useful for later periods, but obsolete for the 
tenth-eleventh centuries. For Daghestan there exists an excellent 
bibliographie raisonnee” by E. Kozubsky (in Russian), Temir-Khan- 
shura, 1895, 268 pp. Considerable progress in the study of local history 
has been achieved by the numismatic research of Prof, E. A. Pakhomov 
who published a ‘Short course of the history of Azerbayjan, with an 
excursus on the history of the sharvanshahs in the eleventh-fourteenth 
centuries (in Russian), Baku 1923; ‘On the principality of Darband in 
the twelfth-thirteenth century’ (in Russian), Baku 1930, and several 
other important articles (for example on the Pahlavi inscriptions on the 
walls of Darband). 1 

The best short summaries of local history are found in V, V. Barthold’s 
articles Daghestan, Derbend and Shirvan 2 3 in the Enc. of Islam, but even 

in them the tenth and eleventh centuries present an almost complete 
blank. 3 r 


§4. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The limited scope of the present publication does not admit of our 
going into the analysis of the extremely numerous names of ancient 
tribes quoted by the classical and Armenian sources 4 in the area covered 
by the Ta’rikh al~Bdb, We can only hint at some changes which had 
intervened between the classical period and the Muslim conquest. 


1 V. M. Sisoyev's 'Short Outline of the History of (northern) Azerbayjan’, Baku 
1925, is a clear summary of a more practical kind. On later works by I. P. Petrush- 
evsky, A. A. Ah-zadeh, etc., see below, p. 135. 

2 The first two translated into Turkish in the Islam Ansiklofedisi. Cf. also 
arthold. The place of the Caspian provinces in the history of the Islamic world (in 
-Russian), Baku 1926 (valuable but brief). 

3 On several occasions J. Marquart announced his work Historische Ethnologic 
von Daghestan but it has remained unpublished and it could not be traced in Mar- 
quart s papers. See Marquart, Streifzuge, pp. 492, 508, etc., and Minorsky, 'Essai 
de bibliographie de J. Markwart’, Jour. As., Oct. 1930, p. 322. 

"fee a complete collection of texts in Latyshev, Scythica et Caucasica e veterihus 
scnptonous Graecis et Latinis, cum versione Rossica, 2 vols., 1890-1906 (the trans- 
lation has now been re-edited with additions in Vestnik drevn. Vostoka, 1947-9). 

n the Armenian sources see Hubschmann, 'Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen’, 
1904; for the important list of East-Caucasian tribes contained in the Armenian 
Geography (eighth century?), see V. F. Miller, Osetinskiye etyudi, 1887 III pp I02 - 
36, and Minorsky, Hudud al-'Alam, p. 401. 
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a. The Albanians 

Our oldest information on Eastern Transcaucasia is based on the 
reports of the writers who accompanied Pompey on his expedition in 
66 b.c. In Greek and Latin, the alluvial plain of the lower Kur and 
Araxes extending between Iveria (Georgia) and the Caspian sea was 
called Albania, The Armenian equivalent of this name is Apvan-k * 
or Ran, in Syriac Aran (pseudo-Zacharia Rhetor, XII, ch. 7) — from which 
the Islamic sources derived their al-Ran , or Arran. 

According to Strabo, XI, 4, 1-8, the soil of Albania was fertile and 
produced every kind of fruit, but the Albanians were inclined to the 
shepherd's life and hunting. The inhabitants were unusually handsome 
and tall, frank in their dealings and not mercenary. They could equip 
60,000 infantrymen and 22,000 horsemen. The Albanians had twenty- 
six languages and formed several federations under their kings but 
"now one king rules all the tribes". 1 The western neighbours of the 
Albanians were the Iberians ( Iveria being the ancient name of Georgia) 
and the Armenians. Caspia (probably the region near Baylaqan) also 
belonged to Albania. 

According to Ptolemy, V, 11, Albania comprised not only the above- 
mentioned territories of Transcaucasia but extended north-east to com- 
prise the whole of the region now called Daghestan along the Caspian 
coast. 

One must bear in mind the distinction between the areas occupied 
by the tribes of Albanian origin and the territories actually controlled 
by the Albanian kings. The Armenians considerably curtailed the 
Albanian territories to the south of the Kur and Armenicised them. 
Only after the division of Armenia between Greece and Persia in 387 
did the provinces of Uti and Artsakh (lying south of the Kur) fall again 
to the lot of the Albanian ruler. The earlier capital of Albania seems to 
have lain north of this river, whereas the later capital Perozapat (Partav, 
Barda'a) was built by the Albanian Vach'e only under the Sasanian king 
Peroz (457-84). 

In the words of Marquart, Eransahr, 117, Albania was essentially a 
non-Aryan country ("eminent unarisches Land”). 2 In the fifth century 

1 The name of the king defeated by Pompey was Oroises. 

2 Both Hiibschmann, Armen. Grammatik, I, 39, No. 63, and Marquart, EranSahr, 
119, saw that the title Eranshahik, which Moses Kalan, (III, ch. 19) gives to Sahl, 
son of Smbat (see below p. 13), at another place (I, ch. 27) is spelt Arcmshahik 
and consequently is connected with Arran. One might add that the same author 
similarly spells the name of a local district, now Mets-Arank* (III, ch. 19) and now 
Mets-Irank‘ (III, ch. 20). It is possible that the Mihranids in order to increase 
their importance hinted at their noble Persian origin and encouraged the false 
etymology of their title. Marquart, EranSahr, 119, is entirely wrong in confusing 
*Layzm-shah with Aran-shah. See below p. 76. 
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a.d, one of the languages of Albania (that of the Gargar-s near Partav) 1 
was reduced to writing by the Armenian clergy who had converted the 
Albanians to Christianity in its Armenian form. According to Moses of 
Khoren, III, ch. 54, this Albanian language was “guttural, rude, barbaric 
and generally uncouth”. The forgotten alphabet, the table of which 
was found by the Georgian Prof. Shanidze in 1938, consisted of fifty-two 
characters reflecting the wealth of Albanian phonetics. 2 The Arab 
geographers of the tenth century still refer to the “Raman” language 
as spoken in Barda'a. 3 At present, the language of the Udi, surviving 
in two villages of Shakki, is considered as the last offshoot of Albanian. 4 

Living as they did on open plains, the Albanians were accessible to 
the penetration of their neighbours and, at an early date, lived in a state 
of dependence on the Persian Empire and the Armenians. In 359 the 
Albanian king Urnayr took part in the siege of Amid by the Sasanian 
Shapur II, In 461 the rebel king Vach'e lost his throne and the country 
was apparently taken over by the direct Persian administration. Even 
under the Sasanians Sharvan, Layzan and other principalities of the 
northern bank of the Kur were completely separated from Arran. 
Towards the end of the sixth century a new dynasty, issued from a 
Mihran 6 sprang up in Arran and was soon converted to Christianity. 

1 Besides the Gargars (whose name has survived in that of a river flowing south 
of Barda'a) we know of several other trihes in the northern zone near the Caucasian 
range. Pliny, n.k., 6, 10, 11, mentions Silvi and Lupenii (in Armenian Chilb and 
LipHn). The eastern ward of the borough of Jar (north-eastern Kakhetia), now 
called Tsilban, may have preserved the name of the former. In Baladhuri, 194, 
sadd al-l.b.n ought to be translated perhaps not as "a wall of sun-baked bricks” 
but rather as "the wall of the *Libin (LipHn-k')” , as confirmed by I. Khurdadhbih, 
123, who, among the Caucasian passes, refers to Bab L. ban-shah (sic). On the 
possible connection of LipHn and Fildn see below p. 101, n. 1. 

2 A. Shanidze, 'The newly discovered alphabet of the Caucasian Albanians’, 
Tbilisi 1938 (in Russian with a Georgian and a French resume) describes also seven 
epigraphic documents presumably in Albanian. According to the Vestnik Ah. 
nauk S.S.S.R., 1949, No. 7, p. 98: "some Albanian inscriptions were found in 1948 
for the first time on the territory of (the Soviet) Azarbayjan”. These fragments 
of lapidary inscriptions have come to light during the building of the Mingechaur 
dam. 

3 One of the MSS. of Istakhri, BGA, IV, 405, refers to it as sahla "easy”, which 
seems to be a mistake. 

4 In particular, it can be the remnant of the speech of the ancient IJtii. N. S. 
Trubetskoy in ZDMG, 1930, p. *111, expressed the opinion that the Chechen, 
Lak (Qumukh) and Udi form a group issued originally from the ancient Aiyoi 
(*Ai)y<u, cf. Strabo, XI, 5, 1, Arm. Lek-k'), To them he opposes the Andi-Avar- 
Samur group consisting of putative descendants of the ancient Albanians. This 
second group, according to Troubetskoy, seems to have infiltrated into the Leh-Lah 
territory and broken its unity. 

5 The family of Mihran (of Rhages, Rayy) was of Parthian origin. The famous 
pretender Bahram Chubln belonged to it. 
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Though the names of the kings are recorded in the local history of Moses 
Kalankatvats'i, III, ch. 19 and **, the facts about them are fragmentary 
and confused. We must await the publication of the new translation by 
C. Dowsett. Albania suffered particularly from the invasions from 

below em io a r aSUS ’ ° f the " H ™ S ” and th6n ° f the KhazarS < see 

Arran surrendered by capitulation to Salman b. Rabi'a al-Bahili in 
the days of 'Othman, see Baladhuri, 203, but the presence of the Arab 
amus did not do away with the feudal rights of the local princes. The 
fact that the Mihranid Varaz-Trdat, who died in a.d. 705, paid yearly 
tribute simultaneously to the Khazars, the Arabs and the Greeks (Moses 

Sh0ws how uncertain the situation remained on the 
eve of the eighth century. The authority of the “kings" of Arran was 
restricted to local affairs and was mainly reduced to the southern bank 
ol the Kur. We know, for example, that when Sa'id b. Salim (*Salm) 
was appointed to Armenia by Harun al-Rashld (cf. Ya'qub! II 318) 
the torvn of Shamakhiya was founded by Shamakh b. Shuja', whom 
Baladhun, 210, calls “king (malik) of Sharvan". Consequently Sharvan 
Arran 6 nOTthern bank ’ remained outside the administrative purview of 

The revolt of Babak (210-22/816-37) greatly disorganised the Arab 
administration, and, under the cover thereof, a significant change took 
place m Arran. The last Mihranid Varaz-Trdat II was murdered in 

s' Y 2 * T 3 t 9 ltle T Emm “^ 1 was P ic ked up by the prince of Shakki 
8ahl b. Sunbat. In 853 many Armenian and Albanian princes were 
deported to Mesopotamia and this secured a firmer basis for the domina- 
ion of the new Islamic dynasties. After the liquidation of the Saiids 
(ctrca 317/929) the system of direct appointments by the caliph collapsed 
and gave way to the hereditary domination of Muslim houses: the 

a Da ^ nd ' MusSfirids of Azarbayjan, Yazidids of Sharvan 
and bhaddadids of Ganja. 

b. Iranian penetration 

As we have seen, the original population of Arran belonged to a 
special group unrelated to any of its great neighbours. However the 
toans penetrated into this region at a very early date in connection 

Pn«JM he T ed a d f 6nd the northern frontier of the Iranian empire. 

s bly already under the Acheemenids some measures were taken to 
protect the Caucasian passes against the invaders, but the memory of 

a T 10 gTandil0quent form of *Amnshahik (see above) perhaps 
2 See below p. 21. 
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the fortification of the most important of them, Darband (in Armenian 
Ch'or , in Arabic al-Sul, but usually al-Bab ) and of a series of “gates” 
(i.e. fortified passes), is traditionally connected with the names of the 
Sasanian kings Kavat (in Arabic: Qubadh b. Firuz, a.d, 488-531) and 
his famous son Khusrau (Chosroes, Kisra) Anushirvan (a.d, 531-79), 
A brief account of these works will be found on p, 86. Apart from such 
feats of military engineering, the Sasanians strove to reinforce their northern 
frontier by organising vassal principalities of local tribes and by settling 
in its neighbourhood large numbers of their subjects, chiefly from the 
Caspian provinces. The titles Tabarsaran-shah, Khursan-shah, Vardan- 
shah, “the Lord of the Throne” (sartr), etc., found in Muslim historians 
(cf. Baladhuri, 207), refer to the first class of indigenous vassals, though 
even in this case some tribal names may have in view not the aboriginal 
inhabitants but the aristocracy of outsiders superimposed upon them. 
It is curious that the grandfather of Mardavij (the founder of the Ziyarid 
dynasty and a native of Gilan) bore the name (title?) of Vardan-shah, 
which points to the existence of a Vard-an tribe or family. 1 

The presence of Iranian settlers 2 in Transcaucasia, and especially 
in the proximity of the passes, 3 must have played an important r 61 e 
in absorbing and pushing back the aboriginal inhabitants. Such names 
as Sharvan, Layzan, Baylaqan, etc., suggest that the Iranian immigra- 
tion proceeded chiefly from Gilan and other regions on the southern coast 
of the Caspian. In fact even in Roman times the presence of Daylamite 
mercenaries is attested as far as Pegamum in Asia Minor, and in the 
tenth century a.d. Daylam (i.e. the hilly part of Gilan, lacking fertility) 
became the prodigious reservoir of man-power from which the greater 
part of Persia and a considerable part of Mesopotamia, including Baghdad, 
were conquered. 

The most obvious of the Gilanian names in the region interesting us 
is Layzan, now Lahij, which is definitely connected with the homonymous 


1 On the possible connection of the mutilated Vahrarz-an-shah see below p. 98. 

2 Arabic sources have transmitted the Iranian terms for those settlers. Marquart 
restored Baladhuri’s (p. 194) Siyasijun and Si j tin and Mas'udi’s Siydbija as *Sibasiga, 
from *spasig “Dienstleute” (guards, watchers). In the new edition of Ibn-Hauqal 
(by Kramers) and in Yaqut I, 438, the Arabic complex suggests some derivation 
from nishast — "to seat, to settle someone”. See Hudud, p. 409. One of Yaqut’s 
sources, I, 438, says that the guards of the passes who received special endowments, 
consisted of people "brought from (various) lands ( ndqilat al-buldan)” and of "men 
of confidence ( ahl al-thiqa)”. 

3 See the enumeration of the passes ( bdb ) in Baladhuri, 194-5, I- Khurdadhbih, 
123, I. Faqlh, 286. According to I. Khurdadhbih the "gates” ( abwdb ) "are the 
mouths of the gorges ((shi'ab) in Mt. Qabq”. I. Faqlh says that the “gates” were 
so called because .they had been built on the roads in the mountains, and that up 
to the Alan gate there were 360 castles. 
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Lahijan in Gilan^ see Hudud al-'Alam, p. 407.1 Similarly Baylaqdn 
(probably *Bel-dkan) is to be linked up with Baylaman in Gilan (*Bel~ 
man “home of the Bel-s”), see Mnqaddasi, 372-3, etc. 2 Sharvdn itself 
( place of the Shar-s”, cf. Gurji-van, Kurdi-van in the same neighbour- 
hood) must belong to the same series. 3 Ibn Khurdadhbih, 118, and Ibn 
al-Faqih, 303, refer to a town in the district of Ruyan (between Gilan and 
Tabanstan, see E.I .) cahed al-Shirriz, which may have been the metropolis 
of the contingent transplanted to Sharvan. 4 According to Tabari III, 
1014, Lanz and Shirriz, which his grandfather conquered, belonged to 
Daylam, 


c. Christian elements and influences 

Of great importance in the life of the area under our consideration 
were the Armenians who after 190 b.c. incorporated the territory of 
Siunik' (also called Sisakan) 5 and other districts in the highlands near 
lake Sevan, and played a conspicuous part in the affairs of the region 
lying between the Kur and the Araxes, and even north of the Kur (in 


1 The identity of Layzan with Lahij is secured by the name of Mt. *Niyal standing 
m its neighbourhood, see Mas'udi II, 69. Emigrants from Lahijan must have been 
numerous for the name is attested in various parts of North-Western Persia. To 
t e list quoted in Hudud, 410, should be added Lahl, north of Mt. Savalan see 
Khanykov s Map of Azerbaijan (1863). The elements -ij, -iz in Caspian dialects 
correspond to the Persian suffix of origin (nisba) in -i. 

* ° ne Baylat l 3n lay north of the Araxes and south of Barda'a (in the Mil steppe) 
and the other north of the Alazan (in Georgian Belokani) near Jar. A third Baylaqan 
is referred to m Persian Kurdistan on the way from Daynavar to Sisar, see I Khur- 
dadhbih, i 2I , Qudama, 213, Muqaddasi, 383. Circa 490-4/1097-1101 the clergy 
of Kerman rose against a heretic (shi'ite?) called Kdkd B, liman. At that time 
Kerman was still full of Daylamites and the name Ball-man (perhaps *BU-man) 
may be connected with the toponymy of Daylam. Tdrikh-i Afdal, ed. M. Bayani 
In early Islamic sources this name is usually spelt Sh.rvan , * Sharvdn (supported 
by Sam am, Gibb Memorial series, f. 332, and Yaqut III, 282) : cf. also the pun in 
one of Khaqanl’s poems: Sharr-vdn ("a place of evil”) has become Shir van ("a 
place of hons ). Georgian sources confirm the reading Sharvdn, see K'ari'lis- 
tskhovreba, 1955, p. 344, etc. The spelling SMrvdn became generalised only about 
e sixteenth century but shir may have been occasionally used as a popular etymo- 
ogy even m early times, see Shiran- (or Shiriyan) -shah in I. Khurdadhbih, and 
Hudud al-'Alam, fol. 33a, line 17, and (sic) but fol. 33b, line 2, 

01)^. See now numerous examples for the pronunciation Sharvan in SaTd- 
Nafisi, Sharvdn-Shirvdn in Armaghdn, Farvardin 1327/1948, pp. 23-32. 

4 Both m Shirr-iz and Ldr-iz (coupled with it in the sources), -iz is the suffix 
0 origin (see above). Shirr-iz ( ?) is quoted very rarely and its vowels are uncertain 
but even now m Gilan Persian hard is pronounced nearly as bird. Besides the 
Arabs often heard Persian a as i ( Tibriz for Tabriz). 

5 See Marquart, ErdnSahr. 120-2, Henning, BSOAS, 1952, XIV-3, 512, approves 
of Lagardes explanation of Si-sakdn "the Si of the Sakas”, cf. Si-uni-k'n ’ though 
me problem remains complicated. 
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Shakki). After a.d, 387 these provinces were lost by the Armenians, 
but we have seen that the conversion of the Albanians to Christianity 
* and the endowing of the Albanians with an alphabet were the work of the 
Armenians. Armenian settlers and cultural elements contributed to the 
further absorption of the Albanian nation. The Albanian and Armenian 
nobility freely intermarried, with the result that there appeared a mixed 
class of Alban o- Armenian aristocracy. The later Armenian kingdoms 
of Ani and Vaspurakan had little influence in Eastern Transcaucasia 1 
but the petty Armenian rulers of Siunik' and Artsakh (south of Barda'a) 
played a considerable role in the affairs of Albania. 

The other Christian neighbours of Albania, the Georgians, had to a 
large extent succeeded in preserving their statehood, but their attempts 
at expansion were noticeable chiefly along the northerly line Kakhetia- 
Shakki. This latter territory (Shakki), situated to the north of the 
Kur, had a dynasty of its own, which in the ninth century played some 
r 61 e in the affairs of Arran, see below, p. 83. 

The Georgians professed Byzantine Christianity and consequently 
were opposed to the Armeno-Albanian Monophysitism. Attempts to 
introduce the Greek (Chalcedonian) creed in Albania met with opposition. 
When the wife of Varaz-Trdat (d. in 715), with the help of the bishop of 
Gardaman, took steps in that direction, the Monophysite clergy rose 
against them and even invoked the help of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (d, in 
86/705). 2 On the other hand, politically the Greek Empire had much 
to attract the Albanians, hard pressed as they were by their non-Christian 
neighbours. Though at the time of the arrival of Emperor Heraclios 
in 624 the Albanian prince did not join him, for fear of the Persians 
(cf. Moses Kalan., II, ch. 11), local historians on several occasions record 
the close relations of the Albanians with the Byzantine empire to which 
they even paid tribute. 


d. Northern invaders 

The question of the ancient invasions into Eastern Transcaucasia 
from the North cannot be adequately treated in this place. We know 
that the Alans and other Caucasian highlanders were an essential part 
of the forces at the disposal of the Armenian Arshakid Sanesan who 
carved out for himself a kingdom north of the Kur in the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian (in the region later called Masqat) and opposed his brother 
(or relative) King Khosrov II of Armenia (316-25). 

1 Except under Ashot, son of Smbat (862-86), see R. Grousset, Histone de 
VArmenie, 1947, 389-91. 

2 See also the Georgian Chronicle, tr. Brosset, I/i, 279, on similar propensities 
of a prince of Albanian origin in the ninth century (prince Ishkhanik of western 
Shakki (?), whose mother was the Georgian princess Dinar). 
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The most important invaders from the northern Caucasus were the 
Khazars, a people probably belonging to a particular group of Turks, 
and at all events including a considerable number of other Turkish 
tribes. During Heraclius’s struggle with Khusrau Parvlz of Persia the 
Khazars acted as the allies of the Byzantine emperor, and in 626 Heraclius 
met Ziebel (Silzibul?), the nephew of the Khaqan, under the walls of the 
besieged Tiflis. The Byzantines did not expand their dominions in 
Transcaucasia which remained at the mercy of the Khazars till the arrival 
of the Arabs, Baladhuri, 194, who confirms this situation, speaks 
particularly of Qabala (east of Shakki) as belonging, or being occupied, 
by the Khazars [wa My a Khazar). Some peaceful Khazars were brought 
to Shamkur in 240/854, see Baladhuri, 203, A party of Khazars was 
settled by Marwan b. Muhammad between the Samur and Shabaran. 
The devastating Khazar inroads under the caliphs Hisham {circa 1 12/730) 
and Harun al-Rashid in 183/799, see Tabari, II/3, 1530 and III, 648, 
must have also increased the number of Khazars in Transcaucasia, 1 

[We are far from having exhausted the list of northern invasions in 
Transcaucasia which must have left settlements in various parts of the 
country. In their rush towards Armenia and Asia Minor the Cimmerians 
may have left traces of their infiltrations. About the middle of the 
seventh century B.C. they were followed by the Scythians (Saka), one of 
whose centres must have been the province TaKamjvTj (Strabo, XI. 8.4-5), 
irregularly called in Arranian S aka-sen (the first s may have been influ- 
enced by the following -sen, or by the aberrant Armenian pronunciation 
(Adonts). The most curious perhaps was the arrival in the middle of the 
seventh century a.d. of a group of Hungarians who became settled west 
of Ganja near Shamkhor (Shamkur), see below p. 164, n. 6.] 

e. The Arabs 

The facts concerning the Muslim occupation of Transcaucasia will 
be dealt with in the commentary on our text and here we can add only a 
few general remarks. 

Islamic geographers use the term al-Ran (*Arran) somewhat con- 
ventionally. A detailed definition of its territory is found in Muqaddasi, 
374, who describes it as an “island” between the Caspian sea and the 
rivers Araxes and Kur (dill! ^ read: *“^jl jr ), but among its towns 
mentions both Tiflis and al-Bab, as well as the towns of Sharvan. 
Ibn-Hauqal, 251, uses the term “the two Arrans” apparently for the 
northern and the southern banks of the Kur. In practice, during the 
period which specially interests us [circa a.d. 950-1050), three main 

1 See now D. M. Dunlop, The history of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton, 1954. 
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territories were clearly distinguished: Arran to the south of the Kur, 
Sharvan to the north of this river, and al-Bab, i.e, the town of Darband 
and its dependencies. On the lesser and intermediate areas see below 
PP* 77 > 83. 

Partav (of which Arabic Bardha'a, later Barda'a and Barda' is only 
a popular etymology, “a pack-saddle of an ass”) was occupied in the days 
of Othman by capitulation. Although the local princes retained their 
lands, Barda'a, the capital of Arran, became the spearhead and the 
centre of the Arab administration. Arab geographers praise its site, its 
extensive gardens and its abundance of various fruits. 

Among the titles which the Sasanian Ardashir conferred on local rulers 
Ibn Khurdadhbih, 17, quotes Shiriyan-shah or Shiran-shah, which is 
probably a magnified honorific of the Sharvan-shah. The ruler bearing 
this title submitted to Salman b. Rabl'a in the caliphate of Othman, 
Baladhuri, 209. The building of the important centre Shamakhiya 
(Shamakhi) is attributed by the same author to al-Shamakh b. Shuja' 
(see above p. 13). 

The earliest Muslim reference to a native of al-Bab is found under the 
year 15/636: a certain dihqan of al-Bab called Shahriyar, whose corpulence 
(“like a camel”) struck the imagination of the Arabs, commanded a 
detachment of the Sasanian army and was killed in single combat with 
an Arab at Kutha, near al-Mada’in, see Tabari I, 2421-2. When the 
Arabs reached al-Bab (in the year 22/643) its governor on behalf of 
Yazdajird III was Shahr-Baraz — a relative of his famous namesake who 
conquered Jerusalem in 614 and for a few months ascended the throne 
of the Chosroes. This governor submitted to Suraqa b. ‘Amr. 1 

After the conquest, al-Bab became the base of Arab operations against 
their great north-eastern enemy, the Khazars, who thwarted their plans 
of expansion into Eastern Europe. 2 Many famous Umayyad generals, 
such as Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik and the future caliph Marwan b. 
Muhammad, won their laurels on the Khazar front, and a considerable 
number of Arab warriors and settlers were introduced into Eastern Trans- 


1 See Tabari, I, 2663-71, who also tells a fantastic story of a scout whom Shahr- 
Baraz sent to the wall of Gog and Magog. 

2 In fact the campaign of Marwan who in 1 19/737 reached the Volga (see Balad- 
huri, 208, Ibn al-Athlr V, 160, and in much more detail the Arabic text of A'tham 
al-Kufl, see A. Z. Togan, Ibn-Fadldn, pp, 296-8), however victorious, produced no 
better results than the less fortunate Arab clash with Charles Martel at Poitiers 
(a,d. 732). The main facts on the Arab-Khazar struggles will be found in Bar- 
thold’s article Khazar in E.I., A. V. Togan’s recent article Hazar in Islam Ansiklo- 
pedisi, 1950, and in special works of A. E. Krimsky (left in MS. after the author’s 
death in 1941) and of D. M. Dunlop, Jewish Khazars, p. 80. [I still doubt whether the 
river reached by Marwan was the Volga, or the Don.] 
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caucasia and especially into Darband, 1 just as Khazar prisoners and 
settlers appeared in Transcaucasia (see above p. 17), 

With the advent of the Abbasids, the grip of the caliphs on the Cau- 
casian frontier gradually weakened and our source dates the decay from 
the time of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61). In 238/852 the expedition 
of Bugha al-Kabir sent by the caliph liquidated the amir of Tiflis, Ishaq 
b. Isma'Il (of Umayyad parentage), who entertained close relations with 
his non-Muslim neighbours and whose wife was a daughter of the ruler 
of al-Sarir. 2 After Ishaq's death, Bugha attacked Ishaq's allies (the 
Sanar mountaineers) who inflicted a heavy defeat upon him. However, 
in the following years (852-5) Bugha dealt severely with the Armenian 
and Albanian princes, many of whom, with their families, were deported 
to Mesopotamia. Though, on the whole, his campaigns were tactically 
successful, the local life was thoroughly disorganised, and when the 
caliph’s attention was absorbed by the war with the Byzantines, the 
central government’s hold on Transcaucasia loosened. 3 The foundation 
(or restoration) of Ganja by the Yazldid Muhammad, in 245/859, was 
the first symptom of the self-determination of a local governor. A 
parallel development in al-Bab was the advent to power of the Hashimids 
in 255/869. Under the Sajids, 4 and especially under Yusuf ibn Abil- 
Saj (288-315/901-28), an attempt was made to resume the tradition of 
energetic policy in Armenia and Transcaucasia, 5 but with Yusuf's death 
the Yazidids and the Hashimids restored their de facto independence. 

In the beginning of the tenth century the great movement of Iranian 
tribes (Daylamites and Kurds) withdrew from the caliph's control the 
whole of the western half of Iran. 6 The Daylamite Musafirids who seized 
Azarbayjan successfully extended their rule into Transcaucasia up to 


1 Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik is said to have established 24,000 Syrian warriors 
at al-Bab, after whom the four quarters of the town were named : Damascus, Hims, 
Kufa, al-Jazira, see Baladhuri, 207, and Bal'ami's version of Tabari, Lucknow 
1291/1874, p. 721. On Maslama see now F. Gabrieli, ‘II califfato di Hisham’, 
Mem. de la Soc. Royale d’Archeologie d’ Alexandrie, VII— 2, 1935, 75-7, 79-81 (where 
use is made of the Caucasian passages in Tha'alibl’s Ghurar al-siyar, Bodl. d’Orv. 
X, 2, ff. 87r-io5r), and Gabrieli, 'L’eroe Omayyade Maslama', in Acc. Nazion. di 
Lincei, January 1950, 22-39. 

2 See Tabari, III, 1416, and Thomas Ardzruni, III, §9. 

3 Marquart, Streifziige, 408-24, gives a clear picture of these events. For the 
list of the deported notables see Thomas Ardzruni, tr. Brosset, 153, and S. Orbelian, 
Histoire de la Siounie, tr. Brosset, 103-5. 

4 They behaved more like vassals than like governors of the caliph, but they tried 

to support the earlier tradition of the caliphate in Armenia, Azarbayjan and Arran. 

6 Towards 305/917 Yusuf repaired the walls of al-Bab, see below p. 70. 

8 The Caspian provinces, Khorasan and Sistan had been lost to the caliphate 
towards the end of the ninth century; see Minorsky, BSOAS, 1953, XV— 3, 514-29. 
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al-Bab 1 but only for a short time. In 360/970 the Kurdish Shaddadids 
ousted the Musafirids from Arran, and thus Eastern Transcaucasia became 
divided into three autonomous Muslim principalities: 

(1) The Arab Hashimids (of the Sulaym tribe) of al-Bab, who became 
strongly mixed with local Daghestanian influences and interests; 

(2) The Arab Yazldids (of the Shayban tribe) of Sharvan, who gradu- 
ally became integrated in the local Iranian tradition 2 ; 

(3) The Kurdish Shaddadids of Arran. 3 

Tor this period of local awakening, which forms a kind of interlude 
between the Arab dominion and the Turkish conquest, our History of 
al-Bab is a source of outstanding importance. 

* 

* * 

For the convenience of the readers my translation of the relevant 
passages from the Tadrtkh al-Bab is accompanied by a detailed commentary 
on the paragraphs into which I have divided the text. This will be 
followed by special sections, in which I shall sum up the new facts on 
the geography of Sharvan and Darband, and on the political and social 
organisation of the two principalities, which we owe to the Ta’rihh al-Bab. 

In Munejjim-bashi’s original, the history of the earlier sharvanshahs 
(section I, subsection A) and that of the rulers of al-Bab (subsection B) 
are immediately followed by an account of the later sharvanshahs (section 
II, subsections A and B). This meagre chapter, which is based on 
entirely different material and needs only a very short commentary, 
will form Annex I. 

In Annex II, I give the resume of the scanty information we possess 
on the later amirs of Darband, 

Annex III contains a revised translation of Mas'udfs important 
account of the Caucasus, Muruj al-dhahab (33 2 /934)> c ^- XVII, which 
throws light on many points in the somewhat abrupt narrative of the 

Ta’rikh al-Bab. 

1 in 344/955 Marzuban b. Muhammad suppressed a revolt near al-Bab. See 

below p. 71. , T .. 

2 The founder of the dynasty was Khali d b. Yazid b. Mazyad and I myse f 
(Hudiid al-'AUm, p. 405) have used for this dynasty the appellation Mazyadid. 
This practice, however, should be discontinued as leading to confusion with the 
totally difierent dynasty of the Shi'a rulers of Iraq (Hilla), who belonged to the 
Banu-Asad tribe and among whom were such well-known princes as Sada,qa (417- 
501/1086-1108) and his son Dubays (501-29/1108-35). Already Qatran m his 
poems applies the term Yaztdl to the dynasty of Sharvan. 

3 See my Studies in Caucasian History, 1953- 
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In Annex IV two equally important chapters from Ibn-Rusta are 
quoted in translation. 

In Annex V, I give the passage on the visit to Darband in 549/1154 
by the author of the still unpublished History of Mayyafariqm, 

The passages of Istakhri and Ibn-Hauqal referring to Transcaucasia, 
and the analysis of the data on Sahl ibn Sunbat and some other rulers 
of Arran will be found in my Caucasica {IV), see above p, 5, n. 1 

I wish to repeat my thanks to His Highness Prince Youssouf Kamal 
(Cairo), H. E. Professor F. Koprulu (Ankara) and Dr. Ahmed Ate§ 
(Istanbul) who came to my aid in procuring me the photographs of the 
work which forms the basis of the present book. I also express my 
gratitude to many friends and colleagues whom I had occasion to consult 
on my difficulties, or who kindly read my English copy before it went to 
press. I feel particularly obliged to my friend, the eminent Tunisian 
scholar Hasan Husni 'Abd al- Wahhab, for his advice on my text, and 
to my colleague al-Hajj D. Cowan, for the final revision of my copy. 


Addenda 

ad. p. 13. In an additional passage of Moses Kalank., published by 
C. J. F. Dowsett, RS 0 AS, 1957, XIX/3, pp. 460-2, Sahl is said to 
have been a descendant of the pre-Mihranid dynasty of Zarmihr. 

ad p. 15. Districts called Shirvan exist : in Khorasan (north of Quehan) ; 
south of lake Van (north of Si'ird) and on the right bank of the 
middle course of the Karkha. However, the earlier name of the latter 
seems to have been Sirwdn, see below p. 56. Similarly the upper 
course of the Diyala (left affluent of the Tigris) even now bears the 
name of Sir van, see Minorsky, Abu Dulaf’s travels in Iran, Cairo 
1955 , P- 9 °- 
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THE HISTORY 

OF SHARVAN AND AL-BAB 

Translated from the Arabic 

ON THE KINGS OF SHARVAN AND BAB AL-ABWAB 
IN TWO SECTIONS 

Section i : on the earlier of these kings who were the outgrowth (furu') 
of the ‘ Abbasids of Trdq. 

The reason why we have delayed giving an account of them till now 
is because we have noticed them only when our composition reached 
the stage at which we speak of the later (rulers of this region). We have 
divided them into two subsections. 


I 

Subsection A : on the kings of Sharvdn each of whom was called 
sharvanshah. 

They were ? in number and their capital was Sharvan. Their first 
appearance was in the year ? and they became extinct in ?, The dura- 
tion of their reign was ? years, 1 

§i. The first of them who ruled Azarbayjan, Armenia, Arran and 
Bab al-abwab (Darband) was YAZID b. MAZYAD b, Za’ida b. 'Abdullah 
b. Za’ida b. Matar b. Shurayk b. Salt (whose name was *'Amr) b. Qays 
b. Shurahbil b. Humam b. Murra b. Dhuhl b. Shayban al-Shaybani, 
He was a nephew of Ma'an b, Za’ida, well-known for his liberality and 
generosity. The said Yazid was one of the famous amirs and renowned 
heroes. He was governor (wait) in Armenia but was dismissed by Harun 
al-Rashid (A 1051 a) in the year 172/788, In 183/799 Rashid re-appointed 
him to Armenia, with the addition of Azarbayjan, Sharvan and Bab 
al-abwab. This happened after he had rendered good services and 
displayed praiseworthy energy in the victorious campaign against the 
Kharijite *Walid b, Tarif 2 al-Shaybani whom he killed in 178/794. 
*Walid was a fanatical Kharijite who rose against Harun in open revolt. 
His hosts in the Jazira grew numerous and he became master of that 

1 All the dates are left blank in the two manuscripts. 

2 MS. wrongly: Tarif b. Walid. 
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i; country, For a time he became an important personage and his per- 
nicious influence in the country became so great that time after time he 
' defeated Harun’s army until Harun sent against him Yazid b, Ma2yad 
! with some troops, and he handed to him Dhul-faqar, the scimitar of the 
t Prophet and later of ‘All b. Abi-Talib. Yazid marched upon *Walid b. 

; Tarif and a succession of violent battles took place between them. Then 
they met in single combat and Yazid overcame *Walid b, Tarif and struck 
off his leg and then cut off his head. This happened at the Haditha-of- 
' Jazira 1 in 178, or, as some say, in 179/795. Harun al-Rashid raised 
Yazid to a high rank and in 183/799 appointed him governor to the 
aforesaid provinces. In 183/799 Yazid proceeded thither and all the 
l time his behaviour was excellent and just, until he died in Barda'a in 
- Azarbayjan in 185/801. It is reported that while he was eating a repast 
a beautiful handmaiden was given to him as a present and he sent away 

■ the meal and had intercourse with her and died in her arms. This was 
| in Barda'a and there he was buried. 

Thus runs the report of Ibn Khallikan taken from Kitab al-aghdm. 
And poets lamented Yazid in eloquent qasldas. 

I §2. Yazid (B 720) left two sons, noble and renowned. One of them 
T was KHALID b. YAZID who was the patron praised by Abu-Tammam 
; al-Tad, author of the Hamdsa, and the other, MUHAMMAD b. YAZID, 

■ who was known for his extreme liberality and generosity: the word 
} “no” was never heard from him. When his father died, Khalid was 

governor of Mausil and he carried on in this office. Several amirs in 
‘ succession were appointed by the caliph to Azarbayjan, Arran and Armenia 
| until in 205 /820 Ma’mun sent KHALID b. YAZID b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl 
it to those provinces. The people of Shakki revolted against him and 
. killed his deputy in that place, Khalid' marched against them 

'f and, though they attacked him by night, he defeated them and killed 
many of them. They sued for peace and he granted it to them, on 
; condition that they paid 500,000 dirhams yearly. Then he took hostages 
^ from them and left them. Then the *Georgians 2 revolted and he went 
t out to their country and fought there the Sanar. He defeated them and 
/ slew many of them. Then he took hostages from them and crucified 
them. Thence he proceeded to the region of Dabil (Dvin) and remained 
there until he was dismissed ( surifa ) about 220/835 after the death of 
Ma’mun. 

h §3. Mu'tasim gave those parts as a fief to the greatest of his ghulams 
I (servants?) Afshin. By that time the rebellion of Babak, the Khurrami 


By the estuary of the Great Zab. 
Spelt Khazmn, read: *Jurzan. 
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heretic, had spread in Azarbayjan and a large number Malawi) of people 
were killed there until Afshin won a victory over Babak about 225/839- 
40 and he was killed with various tortures in Surra-man-ra 5 a, as already 
mentioned in the proper place. 1 

§4. Khalid remained without employment till the death of Mu'tasim 
in 227/842 and the succession of his son Wathiq. The news reached the 
latter of disturbances in Armenia caused by the revolt of the ruler (wait) 
of Tiflis, ISHAQ b. ISMATL. Wathiq summoned Khalid and made him 
ruler of Armenia, Azarbayjan and Arran. He gave him 500,000 dinars 
for the upkeep ( arzaq ) of the troops (jund) and 1 million dirhams by way 
of subsidies (ma'una) and sent with him 12,000 horsemen perfectly 
equipped, with the order to fight (A 1051b) Ishaq and to liquidate the 
trouble. Khalid entered Armenia by the road of Arzan and the pass 
(darb) of Bidlis and proceeded to Akhlat, in the province of Armenia, 
where he remained some days. Various (Armenian) patricians and the 
standing army ( 'askar ) of Armenia joined him, 20,000 fighters in all. 
After some days he went forth with them against Ishaq. He entered 
the province ( K amal) of *Jurzan (Georgia) and went to a place called 
*Javakh. There he fell ill and within a couple of days died. Thence 
he was carried back and buried in the Armenian *Dabil (Dvin) 2 belonging 
to the dominions of Sunbat, son of Ashot, master of * Armenia. This 
happened in 230/844, and some say in *228/842. 

§5. Khalid left four sons: Muhammad, 'Ah, Yazid and Haytham. 
'Ah was with him when he died, and when his illness grew worse and he 
was on the point of death he named him his successor over the army. 
'ALI with the army entered the town of Dabil, and there some abandoned 
him and some stayed on with him. The eldest son MUHAMMAD was 
absent for he was governor of al-Jazira, and Wathiq sent to him con- 
dolences on his father’s death and ordered him to take (his father’s?) 
place and to fight Ishaq. Muhammad proceeded to those parts and 
assumed the governorship in 230/844-5, The troops (jund) rallied round 
him and with them he fought Ishaq time after time, but was defeated 
and could not accomplish anything. He entered Barda'a and was dis- 
missed in the same year in favour of Bugha al-Sharabl. Then Bugha 
left as his successor in those parts Hamduya b. 'Ali, After the death 
of Wathiq in 231/846 (*232/847), the country was ruled by Muhammad b. 
Yusuf, then by the latter’s son Yusuf b. Muhammad. The Armenian 
patricians (batdriqa) revolted and attacked him. Yusuf counter- 
attacked them but was captured and killed with his hands tied (sabrari), 

1 Babak was captured in 222 and executed in 223/838. 

2 Mis-spelt A vbil in A and B. 
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Then in the year 237/851 Mutawakkil sent (B 721) the Turk Abu-Musa 
Bngha-the-Elder with troops and he wrought great slaughter among the 
Armenians and their patricians. In the same year Mutawakkil granted 
as a fief to Muhammad b, Khalid the town of Bab al-abwab with its 
dependencies. In company with Bugha-the-Elder Muhammad went 
forth to fight Ishaq. After numerous battles Bugha vanquished Ishaq, 
killed him, crucified his body at the gate of Sughd 1 and sent his wife (ahl) 
and children to Mutawakkil. The revolt of Ishaq b. Isma'il b. Shu'ayb 
up to his execution lasted 35 years and, because of his mutiny, his children 
lost the governorship (al-mamlaka). Muhammad returned to al-Bab, 
whereas Bugha spent the winter in the town of Dabil and then fought the 
Georgians and Abkhazians in a number of battles. Each time he was 
victorious, slew many of them and carried away many prisoners and 
much booty. Then he fought (ghazd) the Alan and the Khazar ( Khazran ) 
and was victorious over them and took poll-tax ( jizya ) from them all. 
With the help of the ghazls of al-Bab, Muhammad b. Khalid also fought 
the infidels bordering upon al-Bab and Darband. Finally in 242/856, 
thanks to the exertions of Bugha-the-Elder, Azarbayjan, Armenia and 
Arran were restored to him (i.e. to Muhammad). 

In 245/859 (Muhammad) built the town of * Janza (Ganja) in the 
province ( kura ) of Arran, 2 The reason was that, when he was in the 
neighbourhood of Jubant (Khunant?) 3 where there are three hills, he 
dreamed for three consecutive nights that a treasure was buried in the 
middle of one of the hills, and he heard a voice say: “Ascend it and 
stop thy horse there; and where the horse has struck its foot, order to dig, 
then remove what is there and with (the find) build a town and call 
it *Janza (“treasure”).” He acted accordingly and discovered three 
large kettles ( mardjil ), one filled with dinars and the two others with 
dirhams. With this money he built the town of Janza and returned 
(A 1052a) to Baghdad where he informed the caliph of the treasure and 
the town. The caliph said: “I have no interest in the town but deliver 
to me the money found.” Muhammad pledged himself (to pay) the 
money, on condition that the caliph should grant to him, and by in- 
heritance to his children, the town, along with the well-known estates 
{diya') which are still called the Khalidiyat, The caliph confirmed this 
grant and Muhammad returned to Janza. He gave up the governorship 
of Armenia and contented himself with the town of Janza and the revenue 

a In Tiflis. In Georgian Sagodebeli "place of lamentations,” which does not 
seem to have anything to do with Soghdians. See Minorsky, Transcaucasica, 
in J. As., 1930, pp. 60-2. 

3 Here seems to begin the direct quotations from the T.-B. 

3 Perhaps Khunan, half-way between Tiflis and Janza? According to Istakhri, 
189, it stood on a huge mound and was also called Qal'at al-turab. Or, Javakh ? 
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from the estates. He died in the year (blank). His castle stood near 
the gate called *al-Khass (?) and the ward (where it stood) is known as 
mahallat al-Qasr. 

§6. His brother HAYTHAM b. KHALID was governor in Sharvan, 
When in 247/861 disturbances broke out after the murder of Mutawakkil, 
Haytham became independent in Sharvan. He was fighting the infidels 
of the country of Sarir (ard al-Sarir). He became known as sharvanshah 
and after a time died in the year (blank). 

He was succeeded by his son MUHAMMAD b. HAYTHAM b, 
KHALID who carried on his father’s tradition of justice and war against 
the infidel (ghazw wa jihad). He also left exalted memories (ma’dthir) 
in those parts. 

§7. After his death he was succeeded by his son HAYTHAM b. 
MUHAMMAD b. HAYTHAM, who led numerous expeditions against 
the infidel. He converted several villages into pious foundations. Their 
harvest was collected in the granaries which he had built in his capital. 
Then the grain was distributed among the needy members of the Marches 
of the Bab and among the ghazis. As an amir, he was charitable, just 
and zealous in fighting (the infidel) and he lived long, 

§8. Then his son 'ALI b. HAYTHAM b. MUHAMMAD became 
ruler. He made an agreement with the amir of al-Bab (see §33) to 
attack (the infidels of) Shandan. A large number of volunteers and 
Qor’an readers ( qurra 5 ) from other places rallied to them and, when they 
reached the gate ( bab “the pass”?) of Shandan, a battle took place which 
went unfavourably for the Muslims. 'Ali b. Haytham and the amir 
of al-Bab were taken prisoner together with 10,000 Muslims. The infidels 
divided the Muslims among the people of Shandan, the Sarir and the 
Khazars. Those who fell into the hands of the men of the Sarir were 
freed three months later without ransom. 'Ah b. Haytham and the 
amir of al-Bab were also freed and sent back to their countries. But 
those who were captives (B 722) of the Khazars and of the people of 
Shandan were sold and only a few escaped. Among the infidels the 
people of Shandan were the worst (enemies) of the Muslims living in 
the March ( thaghr ) of al-Bab. The said battle happened in 300/912. 1 
'Ah remained ruler, until in 305 /917 he was opposed by a cousin 2 of his, 
ABU-TAHIR YAZlD b. Muhammad b. Yazid b. Khalid b. Yazid b. 
Mazyad al-Shaybani, who was the lord of *Layzan (spelt: Iran). 

§9. The reason was that when Haytham b. Khalid (§6) became 
independent ( istabadda ) in Sharvan his brother Yazid b. Khalid became 

1 In §33 the date given is 297/909. 

2 A remote "uncle”, for he belonged to an older generation. See p. 59. 
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* independent ( istaqalla ) in *Layzan. Haytham was called Sharvanshah 
l and his brother YAZID *Layzanshah. After a time Yazid died and was 

succeeded by his son MUHAMMAD b. YAZID whose rule lasted a long 
| time, his prestige grew and his affairs prospered. After his death 1 his 
; son ABU-TAHIR YAZID b. MUHAMMAD became the ruler. He 
patiently waited for the opportunity to possess himself of Sharvan also. 
k When 'Ah b. Haytham was weakened by his captivity and by the death 
r of most of his men, Yazid took advantage of this and attacked (kabasahu) 
/ and captured him, as well as his son 'Abbas and his grandson Abu- 
i Bakr b. 'Abbas, in Marzuqiya. He killed them all, except Abu-Bakr 
/ who escaped. Thus fortune (ni'ma) left the house of Haytham and was 
£ transferred to the house of his brother Yazid. 

I ABU-TAHIR YAZID b. Muhammad b. Yazid b. Khalid b. Yazid 
l b. Mazyad b. Za’ida al-Shaybani occupied Sharvan in 305/917 and in 
i 306/918 built the town of Yazidiya in the country of Sharvan. He gave 

• *Layzan (A 1052b) as a fief to one of his two sons, Muhammad b. Yazid. 
I Abii-Tahir’s days lasted long and in 318/930 a great clash occurred 

between his son Muhammad (§11) and the amir of al-Bab 'Abd al-Malik 
i Hashimi. Then these two made peace without any decisive victory for 
i either side, 

4 In 320/932 Muflih, the slave of Yusuf b. Abi al-Saj fled to Yazid’s 
protection from the amir of Azarbayjan, Balduya (?). Yazid arrested 
him and surrendered him to Balduya in order to avoid trouble. 

In 333/944 the people of al-Bab rose against their amir Ahmad b* 

E 'Abd al-Malik al-Hashimi and expelled him from the country. They 
sent to the lord of Sharvan (Abu-Tahir) Yazid inviting him to come and 

[ take over the government. (Abu-Tahir) Yazid sent his son Ahmad to 
al-Bab and they took the oath of allegiance to him as their amir. He 
remained there for some days and then they expelled him and re-installed 
Ahmad al-Hashimi as a ruler. (Abu-Tahir) Yazid invaded the country- 
side ( sawad ) of al-Bab and plundered it. 

Soon after, the Daylamites entered Sharvan and Yazid was forced 
to sue for peace with the people of al-Bab and to ask them for help. 
He restored to them all (the booty) he had taken from them in Shabaran 
and the villages, as well as the dues from the oil-wells and the salt marshes 
[rusum al-naffata wal-mallaha) . z The people of al-Bab helped him and 
he expelled the Daylamites from his country, after which he made peace 
with them too. 

• With them he made an agreement to raid the Rum (Greeks) and 
Kurj (Georgians) and the other infidel kings. 

1 Circa 305/917, see end of this §. 

2 See Baladhuri, 210 (during the caliphate of Mansur): fa-ba'atha Yazid ild 
mfjatat ard Sharwan wa malldhdtihd fa-jaba-ha wa-wakkala bihi. 
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Abu-Tahir's rule lasted some 32 years and he died in RabI' I 337/Sept. 
948. It is reported that he was poisoned by his vazir Ibn al-Maraghi, 

§10. He was succeeded by his son MUHAMMAD b. YAZID who 
arrested his brother Ahmad b. Yazid and put him in prison. He appointed 
his (own) son Ahmad to *Layzan, and his other son Haytham to Tabar- 
saran, where he (himself) used to rule in his grandfather's time. 1 For 
eight years Muhammad carried on the tradition of his ancestors in raiding 
the infidel until on Sunday, 21 Safar 345/4 June 956, 2 he died of small-pox 
(judari), and it is also said that he was poisoned by his vazir Ibn al- 
Maraghi. The reason was that, when he was dying of small-pox, Ibn 
al-Maraghi hankered after royal power and was tempted by what he 
could not get (otherwise). He sent two of Muhammad's slaves to the 
place where Ahmad b. Yazid was kept imprisoned with the order to 
murder him. This they did and concealed his body. After some days 
Muhammad recovered from his illness (B 723 ) and, on his health being 
restored, he ordered Ibn al-Maraghi to free his brother Ahmad from the 
prison, as a thanksgiving to God for his recovery. Ibn al-Maraghi 
feared for his life and gave him a poisoned potion which caused the death 
of the prince, as he had previously done with his father. 

§11. Muhammad left two sons: Ahmad and Haytham, whereas his ■ 
brother Ahmad, who had been strangled, left a son Abul-Haytham b. 
Ahmad. AHMAD b. MUHAMMAD had come to visit ( *Hyada ) his 
father on his sickbed and when the latter passed away, he became his 
successor. The nobles of the kingdom took the oath of allegiance to 
him, but soon after he fell ill and Ibn al-Maraghi sent him some medicine 
to drink into which he had mixed poison. Ahmad was about to swallow 
it, when his mother came in and, having some forebodings, prevented 
him from taking it. She took the medicine and putting some of it on 
to a piece of bread threw it to a cat. The cat ate it and died instantly. 
When Ahmad recovered from his illness, he sent his guards (ghulam) 
who entered Ibn al-Maraghi's house without being noticed and beat him 
to death with staves and cudgels. 

When Ahmad had consolidated his power and got rid of the evil of 
his vazir, his brother Haytham became afraid of him. He too had come 
to visit his father's sickbed and (now) he fled to the region of the Lakz 
(Lazgi). His cousin Abul-Haytham b. Ahmad fled to Barda'a, He 
lived there for some time and then died and his body was taken to Kurdi- 
yan and buried there (A 1053a). 3 In that year too died Abul-Badr b. 

1 We know very little about Muhammad, grandfather of Muhammad b. Abu- 
Tahir Yazid (§9). 

2 Which was a Tuesday. 

3 Apparently Kurdivan which lies circa 12 km. south of Lahlj (ancient Layzan). 
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Yazid, the uncle of Ahmad b. Muhammad b, Yazid, and the latter was 
left in undisputed authority. 

§12. In 357/968 his brother HAYTHAM left the country of the Lakz 
and took refuge with the sallar Ibrahim b, Marzuban al-Daylami, 
Together with him he penetrated into the territory of Sharvan and the 
sallar raided it and plundered it, as he did also with the countryside of 
al-Bab. Then the lord of Sharvan, Ahmad, made peace with him and 
gave him money. The sallar left Sharvan and intended to carry Hay- 
tham with him but Haytham fled to al-Masqat (Mushkur) and took 
asylum with Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik al-Hashimi, the amir of al-Bab. 
The latter treated him honourably and well ( ahscma Hay hi). He negoti- 
ated on Haytham’s behalf with the lord of Sharvan and requested him 
to bestow upon him a part of Sharvan, but Ahmad declined this and 
replied with threats. The lord of al-Bab collected an army from the 
outlying regions ( atraf ), and mostly from the Sarir, and marching on 
Sharvan stormed Shabaran and raided and burnt it. (The invaders) 
carried away countless spoils from Shabaran (?) and its vicinity. On 
the way back, the people of the Sarir entered al-Bab one day before 
the amir, and disturbances broke out in the town. One hundred chiefs 
of the Sarir were killed and all the booty which they had taken from 
Sharvan was looted (see §35). 

Ahmad ruled over his country for some twenty-five years. He died 
in Dhul-Hijja 370/June 981. 

§13. He was succeeded by his son MUHAMMAD b. AHMAD, who 
in 371/981-2 seized the town of *Qabala from its lord 'Abd al-Barr b. 
'Anbasa. Circa 372/982 he possessed himself of the town of Barda'a 
where he appointed Musa b. 'Ah his lieutenant. In 373/983 he built 
the wall of the town of Shabaran. In 378/988 al-Tuzi captured by 
capitulation the town al-Bab from its lord Maymun b. Ahmad Hashimi 
and expelled the latter. He (see §36) delivered the town to the lord of 
Sharvan, Muhammad b. Ahmad, who remained in it for a number of 
months directing its affairs. Then one of Maymun’s ghuldms , Balid 
(B, Baidu?) by name, set upon him in the government building and 
struck him on the back of his head and wounded him with a battle-axe 
(tabarzm). The ghuldm fled to his master Maymun who was inTabar- 
saran. The men of the lord of Sharvan took their wounded master to 
Sharvan and amir Maymun re-entered the town of al-Bab, After some 
time Muhammad recovered but meanwhile his lieutenant in Barda'a 
Musa b. 'Ah openly revolted and had the khutba read in his own name 
without the name of Muhammad (B 724). 

In 380/990 the people of al-Bab rose and expelled their amir Maymun. 
They brought in the lord of Sharvan who rebuilt the citadel, fortified it 
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and garrisoned it with his men. After this he returned to his capital and 
died there in Ramadan 381/November 991, after a reign of eleven years 
eight months and twenty-one days. 

§14. After him the government passed to his brother YAZID b. 
AHMAD. Amir Maymun recaptured the town of al-Bab and destroyed 
its middle ( al-wastam ) wall, only one year and five months after it was 
built. In 382/992 there was a violent war between the Sharvanians and 
the Shakan 1 in the rustaq of Qabala in which Musaddid b. Habashi, 
vazir of the lord of Sharvan, was killed and with him perished 400 horse- 
men belonging to the nobles of the Sharvanian army. In 388/998 
Yazid b. Ahmad entrusted all the affairs of his state to 'Abd al-'Aziz 
and 'Abd al-Samad, sons of 'Abbas of Barda'a, and took decisions only 
on their suggestions. In 389/999 the sharvanshah Yazid fought 'Abd 
al-Barr b. ‘Anbasa (see §13), lord of the castle *Gurzul, and took the 
latter from him. 

Later in the same year he fought the lord of al-Bab Lashkari b. 
Maymun over (the ownership of) the estate (A 1053b) Z.rqiya (or Rizqi- 
ya?). The issue went against the Sharvanians, Lashkari advanced 
on Shabaran but the Sharvanians fought him at its gate and those of 
al-Bab suffered an ignominious defeat. Lashkari’s brother Abu-Nasr b. 
Maymun was captured. The lord of Sharvan imprisoned him and, after 
the peace, he remained his hostage. After the death of Lashkari in 391 / 
1001, the people of al-Bab requested Yazid to surrender Abu-Nasr, 
but he declined to do so saying: “I want to marry him to my daughter 
and I shall do to him this and that, on the agreement between you and 
me that I shall build (rebuild?) the citadel of al-Bab and that of Sul 
(*Chur),” 2 This was declined by the people of al-Bab and Yazid killed 
Abu-Nasr without any guilt on the latter’s part. Abu-Nasr was in the 
castle of Shabaran and the sharvanshah buried him near its gate. This 
happened in 392/1002 and the people of al-Bab proclaimed Abu-Nasr’s 
brother Mansur. The sharvanshah continued to fight him and the 
war between them went on with varying fortune ( sijal ), In 410/1019 
the people of the March (thagkr) arose and, having expelled amir Mansur 
from the town, surrendered it to the sharvanshah Yazid b. Ahmad. 
He repaired the citadel and garrisoned it with his troops, but the lord 
of the Sarir helped Mansur and the people of al-Bab also favoured him. 
Thus Mansur entered al-Bab in 412/1021 and took over the citadel 

1 *Al-shakiriya (with a long a) would mean the "mercenaries,” but I strongly 
suspect that we should read *Shakawiya "the people of Shakki.” The same mistake 
is found in the chapter on Arran. 

2 Sul, in Armenian CWor, in Greek T£o vp, is but another name of Bab al-abwab 
(Darband) . 
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from the Sharvanians. Then he proceeded to Shabaran and the Shar- 
vanians fought him, but neither side was victorious and the enemies 
returned to their homes. 

In 414/1023 the people of al-Bab expelled Mansur from their country 
which they entrusted to the sharvanshah, who restored the citadel. In 
Ramadan 415/November 1024 Mansur re-entered his country and after 
twenty days recaptured the citadel. 

In 416/1025 Haytham b. Ahmad, brother of the sharvanshah Yazld, 
died in the “Estate of Muhammad” in Tabarsaran, In the same year 
violent fighting broke out between the sarrajiya 1 and the sharvanshah. 

In the same year the sharvanshah’s son Anushirvan b. Yazld, who 
was his lieutenant in Yazldiya, rebelled against his father. At that 
time the father had gone with his womenfolk to the castle ( qaVa ) Gurzul 
for amusement and hunting. The son, profiting by the occasion, went 
into open revolt and was followed by a large crowd of riff-raff (aubash 
al-nas). He imposed a contribution on his father’s vazir 'Abd al-'AzIz 
b. 'Abbas, 2 seized his property, looted his house and put him into prison. 
Then his followers began to quarrel and they repented of what they had 
done in following him. In secret they sent an invitation to his father 
pressing him to return (B 725 ). Yazld hastily moved (homeward) and 
the population opened the gates (of the town) and forsook his son for 
him. The rebellious son fled to the castle Kastan (*Gulistan?) to seek 
security in it but the vazir followed him, caught him on the way and handed 
him over to his father. The latter kept him in prison for some days and 
then let him die of hunger and thirst. The sharvanshah Yazid b. Ahmad 
died in 418/1027 after a reign of about thirty-seven years. 

§15. He was succeeded by his son MINUCHIHR b. YAZID, who 
in 420/1029 went to fight the people of al-Bab over the estate of Mujak- 
abad belonging to Masqat. He was defeated and in 421/1030 the people 
of al-Bab raided (the dominions) of the sharvanshah and ruined many 
places in his territory. 

Later in the same year the Rus entered Sharvan and the sharvanshah 
Minuchir met them near Bakuya (Baku). Many of the Sharvanians 
were killed and Ahmad b. Khasskln, 3 one of their notables, lost his life. 
Then the Rus went up to 4 the river Kurr and Minuchihr closed the Araxes 
(al-Rass) in order to stop their progress, but they drowned a party of 
Muslims, Later the lord of Janza (Ganja) Musa b. Fadl made them 


1 The Saddlers’ party, the people of a place Siraj, or descendants of *Suraha? 

2 See above, §14. 

3 Perhaps Khass-tekin, which would be a combination of a name popular in 
Northern Caucasus with a Turkish (Khazar?) title. 

4 SaHdu ild nahr'Kurr (sic). 
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disembark (akhraj a-hum). He gave them much money and took them 
to Baylaqan, whose inhabitants had revolted against him (A 1054 a). 
With the help of the Rus he captured Baylaqan and seized and killed 
his brother 'Askariya. Then the Rus quitted Arran for Rum and thence 
proceeded to their own country. 

In 423/1032 the people of the Sarir and the Alans (cf. §38) made an 
agreement, raided Sharvan and took Yazidiya by force. There and in 
other parts of Sharvan they killed over 10,000 people and stayed ten 
days digging the earth and extracting from it the money and goods 
which the inhabitants had hidden in it. When their hands were full 
of Muslim booty, they went back to their country, but on their reaching 
the Wooden Gate {Bab al-*khashab) x the people of the March of al-Bab 
attacked them, barred the roads and the defiles to them, and killed a 
great many of them — (a slaughter) the like of which has not been recorded. 
They took from them all the Muslim property, animate and inanimate, 
which they had carried off from Sharvan. Only a small party, including 
the lord of the Alans, escaped with their lives. Again in 424/1033 the 
lord of the Alans came to take his revenge on al-Bab but this time too, 
with God’s help, he was defeated. 

In 425/1034 the sharvanshah Minuchihr was treacherously murdered 
in his house after a reign of seven years. The murderer was his brother 
Abu-Mansur b. Yazid. The reason for the murder was that Abu-Mansur 
was afraid of the sharvanshah and was hiding from him. Then one 
night he entered Yazidiya, when the inhabitants were off their guard, 
and sent (a message) to his brother’s wife, Sitt, 1 2 daughter of Fadl, by 
name. She had an inclination for Abu-Mansur and he let her know of 
his position and his arrival at the house of one of her ghulams, as she had 
directed him. On being informed the woman sent him one of her entour- 
age with a kitchen-box. She made him sit in the box and he was brought 
into Yazidiya. When he came to her house, she sent for her husband 
Minuchihr inviting him to come and showed him a letter from her brother 
Musa b. Fadl, lord of Arran, Minuchihr was engaged in reading the 
letter, and as he looked at it and was explaining it to her, suddenly from 
the farther end of the house there emerged Abu-Mansur with a naked 
sword (in his hand), Minuchihr asked: “Who has let thee into my 
house?”, but he did not finish his speech when Abu-Mansur smote him 
on the back of his head with his sword, and he was about to repeat the 
blow when his sword slipped from his hand, because of the fear which had 
seized his heart. Then the accursed wife gave orders to her handmaidens 
to complete the murder. Then they (?) had Minuchihr wrapped up in 

1 But A has: Bdb-h.sh.b (without al-) suggesting perhaps some personal name. 

2 Apparently her personal name. 
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rugs ( ztliya ) while Abu-Mansur went out and had the gates of the castle 
shut. 

§16. ABU-MANSUR ‘ALI b. YAZID (B 726) b. AHMAD ascended 
the throne in 425/1034, gave orders for the burial of his brother and after 
the prescribed period 1 married his widow in Rabi‘ I 426/January 1035. 
Having ousted 'Abd al-Malik, amir of al-Bab, from his territory, he 
occupied al-Bab, rebuilt the citadel and garrisoned it with his men. 
He left there as his lieutenant his vazir Mansur b. Musaddid, 8 and he 
himself returned to his capital. But ‘Abd al-Malik suddenly over- 
powered the Sharvanians in al-Bab, killed the vazir and re-entered the 
town. He also occupied the citadel by capitulation ( aman ) and those 
who were in it returned to Sharvan. Then ‘Abd al-Malik made peace 
with the sharvanshah and married the latter’s sister Shamkuya (Shama- 
kuya?), daughter of Yazid. On witnessing the agreement between the 
two amirs, the chiefs 3 of al-Bab had fears for their security. So they 
attacked (‘Abd al-Malik) and killed his vazir. ‘Abd al-Malik fled to 
Sharvan. Then the chiefs dispatched two of their elders (kabtr) to call 
him back, but the sharvanshah seized the envoys and put them in fetters. 
After this he helped the amir to recover his principality. Abu-Mansur 
continued to rule till he died in 435/1043 after (A 1054b) a ten years’ 
reign. 

§17. He was succeeded by his brother QUBAD b. YAZID b. Ahmad. 
In 436/1044 a discord arose between the amir of al-Bab and the chiefs 
who attacked him and captured his wife *Shamkuya (spelt : Shakmuya) 
whom they sent to her brother the sharvanshah Qubad. Qubad im- 
prisoned her in a castle, then freed her and in 437/1045 restored her to 
her husband. 

In this year (437?) the sharvanshah Qubad built round the town of 
Yazldiya a strong wall of hewn stones, and fixed on it iron gates through 
fear of the Ghuz Turks. Qubad died on Thursday, 24 Safar 441/28 
July 1049 4 after a reign of six years. 

§18. He was immediately succeeded by his brother’s son BUKHT- 
NASSAR ‘ATI b. AHMAD b. YAZID b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Yazid, who ruled until he was deposed. His uncle SALLAR b. YAZID, 5 
set up (as king), captured the citadel and expelled Bukht-Nassar from 

1 Ba'da inqida* al-hadda. B : al-Hdda. 

2 Apparently the son of the Musaddid mentioned in §14. 

3 Ru*asa . Here for the first time we meet with this important class of the Bab 
commnnity, 

4 28 July 1049 was a Saturday. 

5 Sallar is here a personal name, and not a title as in the Musafirid dynasty. 
However, the use of such a name might point to some family link with the Musafirids. 
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it. (The latter) fled from the Sharvan territory, but Sallar sent a detach- 
ment in pursuit which overtook him and killed him near Baylaqan. 

In 445/1053 Sallar conquered the castle of Malu (*Malugh?). He 
stormed it and then fortified it and placed in it a garrison, provisions and 
arms. Beside it he built a strong town ( madma ) in which he settled 
people and built a cathedral mosque. Thus Sallar carried on fighting 
the infidels and protecting the country from their wickedness and harm. 
He died on Sunday, 18 Safar 455/20 February 1063 1 after having ruled 
some fifteen years. 

§19. After him ruled his heir-apparent FARIBURZ b, SALLAR 
b. Yazid, in whose charge all (the) affairs were even in his father's time. 
In Rabl c I 455/March 1063 the lord of Arran Shavur b. Fadl entered 
Sharvan and stormed the castle of Quylamiyan 2 and placed his garrison 
in it. In the same year he returned and raided Sharvan, brutally plund- 
ered and ruined it and drove away the flocks and herds. The Sharvanians, 
who fought him, were defeated, while many of their notables were taken 
prisoner and their property looted. Thence Shavur went to pitch his 
tents at the gate of Yazldiya where he captured his daughter, wife (hanm) 
of the late Sallar, with all the money and (heavy) baggage belonging 
to her. Then he went home to Arran but returned for the third time 
in Rajab (455) /July 1063, and stayed at the village of Sa'dun burning 
crops, villages and estates. The sharvanshah sent his son Afridun, 
accompanied by Anushirvan b. Lashkari, to the Sarir to ask its ruler, 
who was his grandfather (namely, his mother's father), for help. But 
he obtained nothing from him and (B 727) came home after three months. 

In Muharram 456/January 1064 the lord of Arran Abul-Aswar 
Shavur b. Fadl entered Sharvan (for the fourth time). He captured 
K.r and *Qatran and took Hamavan (B: Mawan). Then he went back 
leaving in Sharvan some of his troops with certain of his amirs, after 
he had exacted 40,000 dinars from the country. The sharvanshah 
Fariburz made peace with him in Rajab/June-July 1064 and Shavur 
restored Quylamiyan (?) to him, after having obtained (a further?) 
40,000 dinars from him. 

In 457/1065 Fariburz collected his army and with it raided the villages 
of al-Bab looting and ruining them. While he stayed at *Mihyariya 
in Masqat, the people of al-Bab fought him at the Qal'aban 3 bridge and 
he (?) slaughtered a great many of them. The cause of these events 
was that the people of al-Bab with their chiefs had revolted against 
their amir Mansur b. 'Abd al-Malik and murdered him, and this Mansur 

1 Which was a Thursday. 

2 Qavilmiyan, Quylamban? Hardly containing the Turkish element: *QoyU. 

3 Perhaps different from Qalabad mentioned in § 20 . 
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was a cousin (namely, the son of the paternal aunt) of Fariburz and was 
living in constant peace with the latter. Now Fariburz arose as his 
avenger and killed many of the chiefs (in ?) al-Bab, looted their property 
and drove away their herds, after which he went home (A 1055a). 

On the last day of Rabi' II 457/9 April 1065 HURMUZ b. MINI}- 
CHIHR b. YAZID passed away in the estate Irsi in Tabarsaran and was 
buried at that place by the side of his maternal uncles. 

In the same year Fariburz with his army returned to Masqat, pitched 
his tents on the bank of the Sammur and in the later part of Rajab/early 
July 1065 sent his raiding parties ( saraya ) to Darband (bdb al-balad). 
The people of al-Bab were hard pressed: they freed his paternal aunt 
Shamkuya from prison and sent her to him, accompanied by the doctors 
of Islam, and with her property and (heavy) baggage, and Fariburz 
returned home. 

Then the chief-of-chiefs of al-Bab Mufarrij appealed for help to the 
lord of the Sarir and the latter went forth with some Saririans to help 
him. With them Mufarrij went to besiege Shabaran belonging to 
Sharvan. He was met by those of the regular army (' askar ) of the 
sharvanshah who were in it and by the inhabitants who fought him and 
gained a victory. They captured Mufarrij, wrought havoc among the 
Saririans and captured their heavy baggage. Then the people of al-Bab 
met, 1 and the chiefs agreed to surrender the town to the sharvanshah. 
The latter rebuilt the citadel and strengthened it with men and (stores 
of) provisions. The amir of al-Bab 'Abd al-Malik b. Lashkari betook 
himself to Khaydaq and sharvanshah Fariburz appointed his son Afridun 
to the Bab and sent him there on the last day of Safar 458/30 January 
1066. The people of al-Bab met him and brought him into the town 
with much honour and he came to stay in the citadel. 

In Jumada I of this year /April 1066 Fariburz became angry with the 
people of his capital Yazidiya and let the infidel ^Georgians 2 set upon 
them. The ^Georgians looted them and seized the doctors of Islam, 
the chiefs and the notables who were there. The sharvanshah ordered 
some of them to be executed with their hands tied ( sabran ), some others 
to be crucified and others again to be imprisoned, and requested them to 
pay the kharaj for the past years. 

§20. In this year the Turks entered Sharvan. They raided it, 
looted the settlements of the Kurds and carried away a large booty of 
property, animate and inanimate. The sharvanshah spent much money 
to make the Turks leave Sharvan but on 1 Muharram 459/22 November 

1 Lacuna in B. 

2 A: Kh.r.riya; B : Khuziya. I think *Jurziya is more likely than *Khazariya, 
unless- by the latter some local colony of Khazars (Qabala?) is meant. 
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1066 the Turk Qara-tegin came to Sharvan for the second time, being 
accompanied by Mamlan b. Yazid b. Muhammad, paternal uncle of the 
sharvanshah. Qara-tegin pitched his tents at the gate of Yazldiya and 
laid siege to it. Then he raided its lowlands and highlands, devastated the 
country, wrought great slaughter among the population, drove away 
cattle and took away women and children, making of Sharvan “a desolate 
plain” (Qor'an, XX, 106). Thence he descended upon Bakuya and 
acted there as in Yazldiya. When the position became difficult the 
sharvanshah sent his studs (hashar dawabbihi ?) consisting of over 4,000 
mares to Masqat. 

In Safar 45 9/ January 1067 the sharvanshah seized a number of the 
people of Yazldiya with the hajib of Lashkarf b. R.hman 1 and crucified 
some of them. 

Then the behaviour of Qara-tegin became a succession, of looting, 
crucifying, murdering, destroying and burning on the tract stretching 
from Bakuya towards Shabaran (B 728) and he encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood (of the latter). He sent his army to raid the villages and they 
made prisoner both Muslims and (their) allies (mu'ahidm), kidnapped 
their women and children and burnt their homes. The Turks went to the 
hills and then swooped down on Masqat; they drove away the studs (?) 
of the sharvanshah and returned to Shabaran. 

Then Qara-tegin went back to besiege Yazldiya for the second time. 
Matters grew difficult for the sharvanshah because reinforcements con- 
sisting of some 2,000 Turkish warriors had reached Qara-tegin. Wishing 
to hoodwink the sharvanshah they sent a message to him saying: “the 
Sultan has sent us to help thee and to drive Qara-tegin from thee'. 
Outwardly, they arrested Qara-tegin and Mamlan and requested the 
sharvanshah to come out to them, so that (A 1055b) they might hand 
over the two prisoners to him. However, he did not fall into the trap 
and did not come out. Then they freed those two and united against the 
sharvanshah. 

The latter devised a means for repelling them. He secretly sent 
(someone) to the hajib of the Sultan, who (meanwhile) had arrived a 
second time, and gave him 6,000 dinars that he should hand over to 
him his uncle Mamlan b. Yazid whom he wished to kill. The (hajib) 
agreed to the plan and invited Mamlan to a feast. Mamlan was in 


1 Something has gone wrong with this name. A gives <£ 

"the hajib of Lashkari, son of RHMN (sic)”. The only Lashkari known about this 
time was Lashkari b. 'Abd al-Malik, prince of al-Bab (killed in 446/1054). B has 
"the hajib of the army Ibn(?) DHMQ,” No such military 
rank seems to be known otherwise. (DHMQ might be restored as *DUKHMAQ, 
though such a Turkish name is not likely in Sharvan). 
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Qalabad in a strong position but came out and they ate and drank. 
Mamlan got drunk and asked the hajib for permission to return to Qalabad. 
This was granted, but the sharvanshah had sent three of his courtiers, 
namely, his cousin (the son of his maternal uncle) Lashkarsitan, 1 his 
servant (khadim) Shad-tekin and his hajib Namdar b, Muzaffar who lay 
in ambush on Mamlan’s way. When Mamlan, in a state of drunkenness, 
came by, they set upon him and murdered him in the most cruel way 
during the night of Friday-Saturday, the 6 RabI' II 459/24 February 
1067. 2 His body was taken to Yazldiya and buried there. 

Then the Turks descended from Yazldiya towards the banks of the 
Kurr 3 with the intention of crossing it with their loot. They built a 
bridge of boats and thus made their crossing without any harm (to their 
belongings). 

In Rabi' II 459/FebruaTy 1067, the Turk El-basan (?), master of 
Qazvln, sent some of his trusted men to the sharvanshah to collect the 
tribute which he had agreed to pay, namely 30,000 dinars yearly, in 
order to ward off the evil of the Turks. 

§21. In Jumada II 459/April 1067 J.rkh.sri (B: J.rj.n), son of 
K.rki (Giorgi?), rebelled openly against the sharvanshah. With some 
troops he marched on 4 ShakkI and seized the castle of Daskarat al-Husayn 
(?). In it he quartered his army with his son and his brother, but 
finally gave it to the lord of ShakkI *Akhsartan, son of *Gagiq. The 
sharvanshah collected his army and went to recover that castle but had 
no success and returned to Yazldiya crestfallen. 

In this year Qaymas and Qara-tegin with their Turkish cavalry came 
to the sharvanshah, and he gave a daughter of his uncle Qubad in marriage 
to Qara-tegin. 

In Sha'ban/June 1067 Lashkarsitan (§20), son of the maternal uncle 
of the sharvanshah, was killed near the gate of Qabala by some people 
of Quni. 

In Shawwal/August 1067 the Turk Qaymas suddenly died in Sharvan 
and was buried in Yazldiya. Some said he was poisoned. 

In Dhul-qa'da/October 1067 the paternal aunt of the sharvanshah, 
Shamkuya, daughter of Yazld, mother of amir Mansur, died. She passed 
away in Julistan (Gulistan) and her body was carried to Shabaran to 
her father’s mausoleum ( mashhad ). 

§22. Towards the end of this year 459/1067 the Seljukid Sultan 
Alp-Arslan proceeded to Arran and the sharvanshah Farlburz waited 

1 See §21. Possibly of the Shaddadid family. 

2 Which was a Saturday. 

’Misspelt: al-Lakz, 

i B: "on ShakkI”. 
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on him with presents and offerings ( al-haddyd wal-khidma) and accom- 
panied him on his campaign of 460/1068. The sharvanshah marched 
against the people of Quni lolling many of them, driving away their 
herds and burning their villages in order to avenge his cousin Lashkar- 
sitan (§21). 

When Alp-Arslan returned from his campaign in Rum 1 the people 
of al-Bab complained to him of the sharvanshah who had seized some of 
their chiefs. The sultan ordered him to release them, which he did. 
Then the sultan imprisoned him for some days. His cousin-in-law 
(sihr) Qara-tegin fled from Yazidiya to Masqat and was killed there. 
*GUZHDAHAM 2 b. Sallar, brother of the sharvanshah, also fled to the 
Lakz country carrying away the money (tribute) which he (?) had pro- 
mised. 3 Then the sultan released the sharvanshah and sent him to his 
country but imposed on him ( aqia'a ' alayhi ) a great sum of money to 
be paid yearly (B 729). 

In Ramadan 460/July 1068 Afrfdun, son of the sharvanshah Farfburz, 
left the citadel of al-Bab for Sharvan. 

§23. In 461/1068-9 the news reached the sharvanshah that his 
brother Guzhdaham had left the Lakz for al-Bab and had taken asylum 
with the "chiefs” (A 1056 a). The sharvanshah called together his army 
and in Muharram/November 1068 halted on the bank of the Rubas. 
Thence he resumed the march with the intention of entering al-Bab. 
The inhabitants and his brother Guzhdaham b. Sallar came out to meet 
him and a battle was fought outside the town, at a place called Khurma- 
stan. It lasted from early morning till midday and the number of casual- 
ties on both sides grew without either of the opponents being victorious. 
So the sharvanshah returned to his camp (mu'askar) and the people of 
al-Bab to their houses. The sharvanshah attacked for the second time 
and was met by the people of al-Bab and the archers of Khaydaq and 
al-Bab. When the battle grew hot the chief-of-chiefs of al-Bab Mufarrij 
b. Muzaffar went over ( iriharafa ) to the sharvanshah and the people of 
al-Bab were defeated and began to retreat. However, those of Khaydaq 
and Tuwayq (*Tawiq) stood firm and, on seeing their fortitude, the fugi- 
tives returned to the fray and straight away ( ra’san ) rekindled the fire 
of the battle. The Sharvanians grew weak, their casualties increased 
and finally they were defeated. Later Mufarrij captured the citadel 
profiting by a moment when the inhabitants were off their guard. Guzh- 
daham b. Sallar remained in possession of the town ( balad ), while Mufarrij 

1 Surely after the five months’ campaign in Georgia in 460/1068, when the Sultan 
was returning via Ganja and Barda'a, see Ahhbar, p. 46. 

2 On the name see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 114, 371. 

3 Perhaps the tribute which the sharvanshah owed to Alp-Arslan ? 
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stayed in the citadel, and fighting between the followers of the two 
parties went on daily. Then Gnzhdaham fled to the Lakz and 'Abd 
al-Malik b. Lashkari to Khaydaq, while Mnfarrij took possession of the 
town too (in addition to the citadel). 

Then the sharvanshah with his son and his army advanced to the 
March ( thaghr ) and entered the citadel. After four days he went home 
leaving his son Afridfin as the governor, with residence in the citadel. 
Afridfin strove to fortify and rebuild the citadel, and had a moat dug 
(round it). 

§24. Then the people of al-Bab read the khutba in the name of the 
lord of Arran and abolished the khutba for the sharvanshah. The lord of 
Arran sent troops to raid Sharvan, and several battles took place between 
the sharvanshah (on one hand) and the people of al-Bab with the troops 
of the Arran-shah (on the other). Finally the sharvanshah got control 
of the whole of Masqat and of Mihyariya. The citadel of al-Bab re- 
mained in the hands of his son Afridfin who seized every opportunity to 
attack from there the estates and the cultivated lands ( Hmarat ) of the 
people of al-Bab, Meanwhile his father relieved the relay forces («/- 
mubatiya ) every month, and built a wall round the estate of Mihyariya, 
which he made into a town with a castle in the middle. Most of the 
time the sharvanshah lived in Mihyariya for the purpose of attacking the 
people of al-Bab, while the chief of the people of al-Bab, Mufarrij, was 
tacitly in agreement with the sharvanshah and helping him in most of 
his battles. Finally the people of al-Bab were forced to recognise the 
sharvanshah and to read the khutba in his name and discontinue the 
khutba for the lord of Arran. 

In (the beginning of) 464/October 1071, after hostages had been 
received and agreement reached with the people of al-Bab, the sharvan- 
shah sent there his son Afridfin as an autonomous governor. 

§25. In Safar 464/November 1071 the Turk Yaghma (B: Bugha), 
slave of the Seljukid sultan Alp-Arslan, proceeded to the Marches of 
al-Bab as the amir on behalf of the sultan, and the inhabitants of al-Bab 
and the Marches met him with respect and esteem. They brought him 
into their town and he read the manshur ("letter-patent”) by which the 
sultan (appointed him) over them. By that time Afridfin had taken up 
a strong position in the citadel. Yaghma sent a request to the sharvan- 
shah for (the surrender of) the citadel and Masqat. The sharvanshah 
evacuated the citadel and took away the provisions and grain stored 
in it, and in Rabi' II 464/JanuaTy 1072 Yaghma took possession of the 
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citadel and the Sharvanians went home. Yaghma destroyed the middle 
(transverse) wall by the market of the people of al-Bab. 1 

In this year Guzhdaham b. Sallar, brother of the sharvanshah, died 
in Shakki and (A1056b) his body was carried to Yazidiya and buried there. 

In Rajab 464/April 1072 the chief Mufarrij with a group of people 
of al-Bab set out with the intention to cross the Sammur and to enter 
Masqat, in order to recover the latter from the sharvanshah (B 730), to 
ruin Mihyariya and to fight those who were in its castle, namely the 
garrison and the relay forces ( naubatiya ). But (suddenly) Mufarrij, 
on a very slight pretext, turned back on the way, in view of his inclination 
towards the sharvanshah. 

§26. In this year the sharvanshah made an agreement with the lord 
of Arran Fadl b. Shavur and both of them, with their armies, went to 
besiege the castle *Malugh and delivered it from the hands of the lieut- 
enant of the lord of Shakki *Akhsartan 2 who had captured it from the 
Muslims in the early part of the year. They recovered it in Ramadan 
464/June 1072 and destroyed it, and left no trace of it and slaughtered 
all the infidels who were in it. And thus the sharvanshah carried on, 
while the people of al-Bab now obeyed him and now revolted against 
him and he fought battles with them, destroying their estates and 
villages. 

§27. Finally in 467/1074 there arrived a Turkish force with its 
leader Arghar b. Buqa. His claim was that the Sultan had given him 
Sharvan as a fief ( aqta'ahu ) but the sharvanshah duped him with presents 
and money so that the Turk felt reassured regarding him. (Suddenly) 
the sharvanshah arrested and imprisoned him, but then regretted his 
action for fear of the Sultan. So with his own hand he undid his fetters, 
gave him valuables ( amwdl ), made excuses to him and implored his 
pardon. The Turk pretended to forgive him but then fled from him, 
collected an army of Turks and with them re-entered Sharvan. They 
plundered the country and drove away all the herds, but when the report 
of this reached the Sultan, he sent an order to Arghar to restore the cattle 
and the loot to the owners, which he did accordingly in 468/1075. 

§28. (By that time) the sharvanshah had occupied (the territory of) 
the eastern and the western Lakz and collected the kharaj from the 

1 The Arabic scholars consulted by me insist on this interpretation. However, 
from the local point of view, I am not sure that the wall, so many times mentioned 
in our text, stood near the market place. I am tempted to read *bi-sauq ahl al-Bab 
"(destroyed it) by drawing ( i.e ,, by conscripting) the people of al-Bab”. The work 
was certainly done by them. Cf. Naslr al-din Tusl’s account of how the Baghdad 
wall was dismantled in 656/1258 (Juvayni, III, 289). 

8 Spelt: Akhsartanan, probably for Akhsartan (with t). 
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inhabitants by force, after violent fights with them in the course of 
467/1074-5. 

§29. Al-Bab was also brought to obedience, when finally a lieutenant 
of Sau-tegin (spelt: Shad-tegin), amir of the two Iraqs, arrived (to occupy) 
all the Marches of the (Caucasian) passes ( thughur al-ahwdb ), The 
Sultan had granted them to him (Sau-tegin) as a fief, and (now) he sent 
his lieutenant. After this, the sharvanshah, despaired of occupying 
al-Bab, remained in his dominions and paid the yearly tribute (mil) 
imposed on him to the sultan’s treasury. This 1 lasted until his death in 
(i blank ) and after him his son became ruler: AFRlDCJN b. FARIBURZ 
b. Sallar b. Yazid b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yazid b. Muhammad b. 
Yazid b. Khalid b, Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl. 

§30. Know that what we have recorded of the affairs of Sharvan 
down to this point has been taken from the history composed in Arabic 
in Darband (Bab al-abwab ) towards 500/1106, but the manuscript which 
I have found was defective and the further affairs (ma'al) (of Sharvan) 
are unknown. 

II 

Subsection B: on the Banu-Hashim , kings of Bab al-Abwab, Masqat 
and the Marches which are also called "Centres”. 

§31. Masqat (*Masqut) is a land containing a number of strong- 
holds, villages and fields and bordering on the river Sammur, the sea, 
the Lakz and Shabaran. In the days of old it had independent rulers 
(hukkam) whose rule was disrupted in 218/833 when the amirs of Bab 
al-Abwab and the Marches occupied it. 

(These) amirs, appointed as representatives of the Umayyads, and 
then of the Abbasids, succeeded one another, until in 255/869 Hashim 
b. Suraqa al-*SulamI became the ruler of al-Bab and the Marches 2 * * . , . 
and (then?) gained independence (istabadda bi-amriha), and after him 
his descendants possessed it (malakuha) one after the other. They 
were ? {blank) in number and their capital was the town (balda) of Bab 
' al-Abwab. 

The first appearance of this family was in 255/869 and their end about 
470/1077; their domination lasted 215 years. 

1 This must be an addition by Munejjim-basbi. 

2 The text is out of order. Instead of al-Sulami, MS. A gives al-Saljuqi. Tbe 
following word if looks like S J ("no”) added by tbe scribe who noticed tbe blunder. 

In MS. B after tbe correct al-Sulami. one reads bil-wala. Is tbis a further guess of 

a later scribe, or tbe correct reading pointing to Hasbim’s appointment "by tbe 

right of clientsbip” ? 
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§32. The first 1 2 of them who gained independence in this government 
(A 1057a) was HASHIM b. Suraqa b. Salisb. Hayynn (Jayyun?) b.Najm 
b. Hashim, a client of the Banu-Sulaym. He became amir of al-Bab 
in 255/869 and he was one of the renowned chiefs (riBasaf and warriors 
in the Marches. When after the murder of Mutawakkil (247/861) the 
caliphate became disrupted through the Turkish clients seizing upon the 
administration, the people of al-Bab and the ghazls of the Marches 
(B 731) appointed Hashim their amir and faithfully obeyed him. His 
behaviour towards them was good and he acted with justice and equity, 
proceeding in affairs only in consultation with the wise men (‘ uqala ) 
and the chiefs (ru'asa ) . Whatever he did, he did only when they agreed 
on the action. Thus in his days order prevailed in the affairs of the 
Marches and “Centres" and the enemies feared him. 

In 263/876 he led a raid ( ghazw ) against the Sarfr and wrought great 
slaughter among its people; he looted their property, captured their 
children and women and came back in triumph. In 265/878 he repeated 
his raid and returned victorious. He continued to rule until he died 
in 271/884 and the duration of his rule was sixteen years. 

§33. He was succeeded by his son ‘OMAR b. HASHIM b. Suraqa 
who followed in the steps of his father acting with justice and behaving 
well. He died in 272/885 after having ruled about one year. 

Then his brother MUHAMMAD b. HASHIM b. Suraqa became the 
ruler. In 273/886 he raided the territory of Shandan (?) and conquered 
D.nk.s and Sh.l.shli belonging to it. 3 In Rajab 288/August 901 the 
Khazars with their king K.SA 4 b. B.LjAN al-Khazari came to attack 
Bab al-abwab, and Muhammad b. Hashim with the ghazls of al-Bab 
fought them, beat them off and defeated them with the help of the 
Almighty. In Dhul-Qa‘da 292/September 905 Muhammad b. Hashim 
met with *BUKHT-YISHO, lord of the Sarlr, who by treason captured 
him with ten chiefs but then freed them, behaved generously towards 
them and gave them presents. In 297/909 5 Muhammad, in company 
with the sharvanshah and the Sharvanians, led an (Islamic) expedition 
against Shandan, but the Muslims were defeated and the two amirs 
captured; later they escaped, as previously mentioned (§8). In 302/914 
his brother's son Maymun b. ‘Amr b. Hashim died and in 303/915 he 
himself passed away after a reign of thirty-one years. 


1 Here apparently begins the text of the old To* rlkh al-Bab, cf. above, §5, p. 25. 

2 Here perhaps in a general sense. 

3 See below p. 102. 

4 B.\ T.n-Msa (or T.zz-Msa) ? 

6 Above under §8, in 300/912, 
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§34. He was succeeded by his brother 'ABD al-MALIK b, Hashim 
h. Suraqa on Tuesday, 24 Jumada II (303) /4 January 916. 1 2 His nephew 
ABUL-NAJM b. MUHAMMAD b. Hashim revolted against him. As 
the people of al-Bab favoured him, he expelled his uncle and occupied his 
place on 24 Ramadan/2 March 916. 'Abd al-Malik went to (ila) Shandan, 
whereas 'Abul-Najm fought the people of *Tabarsaran in Dhul-Hijja/ 
June 916 and fortune was unfavourable to him. Then 'Abd al-Malik 
went to YtJSUF b. ABI al-SAj, governor of Azarbayjan on behalf of the 
caliph, and Yusuf confirmed him in the governorship of al-Bab and 
gave him 6,000 warriors from among the Sajid troops ( al-Sajiya ). With 
their help 'Abd al-Malik fought the people of al-Bab and defeated them 
With (his) Sajites he entered the town and Abul-Najm fled from there. 
A few months after, when 'Abd al-Malik had consolidated his rule, it 
was reported to him that his nephew Abul-Najm was staying at a place 
near Shabaran and considering himself in security. 'Abd al-Malik 
attacked him ( kabasa ) intending to capture him, but Abul-Najm got 
wind of (his intention) and by another road went to the town (al-Bab ?) 
and entered it by night. 'Abd al-Malik went back and besieged him. 
Then SALIFAN came to assist ('Abd al-Malik?) (ja'ahu) with a Khazar 
army. They captured (Abul-Najm) and all his companions and enabled 
'Abd al-Malik to enter the town (al-Bab). Having won the victory 
over his brother’s son, Abul-Najm, he killed him, and his position became 
unopposed. 

In Ramadan 318/October 930 a battle took place between him and 
the sharvanshah at the gate of Shabaran, as previously mentioned (§9). 

In 323/935 his son Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik was bom. In 326/938 
'Abd al-Malik led a raid ( ghaza ) against M.raf.sa (? B, M,raw.na) z and 
.conquered It. He killed their men (A 1057b), captured their women 
and children and drove away their cattle. 

In the same year he sent his minister (sahib}) Abul-Fawaris with a 
detachement of cavalry from al-Bab and Khaydaq to the village of 
Aran (?). They made a night attack on the enemy, set upon them 
(kaba.su), killed a number of the notables of Shandan (B 732) and took 
possession of Dyk.sh (R.bk.sh?). 3 

On 1 Jumada 327/24 February 939 amir 'Abd al-Malik died after a 
reign of twenty-four years. 


1 Which was a Thursday. 

2 The name is mutilated. The verb ghaza and the capture of women suggest 
that the expedition was directed against heathens. 

3 Arran would be out of place. The village in question must have lain in 
Shandan. On Dyh.sh/D.nh.s see below, p. 102, n. 2. 
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§35, Three days later, the oath of allegiance was taken to his son 
AHMAD b, 'ABD al-MALIK. 1 After five months the “chiefs” revolted 
against him, drove him out of the town and swore allegiance to HAY- 
THAM b. MUHAMMAD b. YAZID, lord of Tabarsaran (§9), and brought 
him into the town, Haytham ruled in al-Bab for a couple of years, 
after which, in Sha'ban 329/May 941, he was expelled and deposed. 

They brought back Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik and swore allegiance 
to him for the second time, but deposed him after six months in Rabi' 
I 330/December 941. (Then) Haytham was brought back, but deposed 
after six months, and then they took the oath of fealty to his father, 
the sharvanshah Muhammad b. Yazid, who sent his brother Ahmad b. 
Yazid as his lieutenant to al-Bab. 2 After a short time they deposed 
him in 342/953 and expelled him from the town. 

They set up in his place the king of the Lakz * KH ASH RAM 3 AHMAD 
b. MUNABBIH, in Jumada I 342 (?)/ September 953. They deposed 
KHASHRAM (spelt: Q.s.rs.m) and expelled him from their country in 
Dhul-qa'da /March 954, and brought back Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik 
(for the third time). 

In 348/959 a son, Maymun b. Ahmad, was bom to the amir Ahmad. 

In 358/968-9 the sallar Ibrahim b. Marzuban al-Daylami came to 
Sharvan and sent a message to the amir of al-Bab, Ahmad b. 'Abd al- 
Malik, requesting him to come, but Ahmad neither gave an answer nor 
appeared before him. 4 The sallar sent a detachment of his army to raid 
Masqat, but local people occupied the defiles and the roads and killed a 
great number of the invaders while the remnants were put to flight. 
Haytham (§12), brother of the sharvanshah (Ahmad b. Muhammad) 
took asylum with amir Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik and, because of him, 
there was a rift between Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik and the sharvanshah. 
Amir Ahmad, with the people of Sarir, raided the dominions of the 
shavanshah and plundered them. 

Then there were disturbances in al-Bab caused by the people of 
Sarir, and the people of al-Bab slew them and recovered what they had 
looted in Sharvan, as already mentioned (§12). 

In 359/969 amir Ahmad rebuilt the citadel of al-Bab and fortified 
himself in it. 


1 A : bi-thalathati. B: “his son who was 3 years old”. This statement may 
have been inferred from the fact that in 366/976 Ahmad died at the age of 43 years. 
In fact Ahmad was born in 323/935 (§34). 

2 B is obviously wrong; "his brother Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Malik (?) for the third 
time and he remained in power until they deposed him”. See the Commentary. 

3 A gives Q.sh.rsh.m (or F.sh.rs.m); B: N.sh.rs.m (or T.sh.rsh.m). 

* See Studies in Caucasian History, I, p. 163, 
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In Rabi' II 360/February 971 a violent battle was fought between 
the people of al-Bab and those of the Sarir near the Jihad gate. In it 
the Muslims were worsted and some 1,000 men of the people of al-Bab, 
outsiders ( ghuraba ) and volunteers became martyrs (for the faith) . 

Amir Ahmad continued to rule until his death in Rabi' I 366/Novem- 
ber 976. His rule lasted about forty years and his life about forty- 
three years. 

§36. He was succeeded by his son MAYMUN b. AHMAD b. 'Abd 
al-Malik. He remained in the citadel where his father used to stay, 
but then was brought down and imprisoned in the “government build- 
ing” 1 and the inhabitants began to dismantle the middle (transverse) 
wall of the citadel. The time between its construction and destruction 
was seven years and one month. Amir Maymun remained in the govern- 
ment building as a prisoner and all the power was in the hands of the 
“chiefs”. His brother Hassan b. Ahmad died in 375/975. 

The amir Maymun secretly sought help from the Rus against the 
“chiefs” and in 377/987 the Rus arrived in eighteen ships. At first 
they sent one single ship to see whether the amir was eager to employ 
them. When they brought the amir out of (his confinement), the people 
of al-Bab in a joint effort massacred the Rus to the last man and the 
remaining ships sailed on to Masqat and plundered it. Thence they 
proceeded further to Sharvan and Muqan and to the old river (nahr 
al-'attq). 

In 378/988 the amir Maymun (re)-built the citadel of al-Bab and 
fortified himself in it. 

In 379/989 the disturbance of Musa al-Tuzi, the preacher from 
Gilan, broke out in al-Bab. This man arrived from Gilan in the town of 
al-Bab (A 1058a), convened a meeting at the cathedral mosque and 
(B 733) over 1,000 men made penitence ( taba ) a before him. With them 
he went to the Tower of the Vault (burj al~Taq) and amir Maymun also 
took a vow (taba) not to drink (wine). Matters went on in such a way 
that the preacher got control of all government affairs. He requested 
the amir to surrender his Rus ghulams to him that he might offer them 
Islam, or kill them. As the amir refused to do so, disturbances broke 
out and in 380/990 the amir fortified himself in the citadel against the 
preacher. Tuzi and the people of al-Bab besieged him there for twenty- 
eight days and matters came to such a pass that he asked the preacher 
for safe-conduct, (on condition) that he should surrender the citadel 
to him and himself, with his ghulams, depart for Tabarsaran. This was 
conceded and Tuzi dismantled the middle wall and got control of the 

1 Ddr al-imdra, i.e., the residence in the lower town. 

2 Literally: “repented”. 
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town. Then (Tuzl) sent a request to the sharvanshah (inviting him) to 
come, 1 The latter arrived at the March ( thaghr ) and was met by the 
local notables and chiefs, with (the inhabitants) from the lowest to the 
highest, who with exhuberant honours brought him into the March. 

Then, in the same year, Balid (Baidu?), slave ( mamluk ) of amir 
Maymun, set upon {zafira bihi ) the sharvanshah in the “government 
building”, wounded him and fled to his master in Tabarsaran, whereas 
the wounded sharvanshah left for Sharvan, Amir Maymun reoccupied 
the country but was expelled from it in 381/991. The sharvanshah was 
brought back, and he rebuilt the citadel and fortified it. 

In 382/992 amir Maymun returned, burnt the Damascus gate 2 and 
occupied the town. In 383/993 he also wrested the citadel from the 
sharvanshah and dismantled the middle wall which the sharvanshah had 
built. The period between its construction and demolition was one year 
and five months. In the same year amir Maymun had the gate of Damascus 
and that of Palestine made of pure iron. 

In 385/995 the people of K.rj (*Karakh?) 3 4 were converted to Islam 
by amir Maymun. 

On Monday, 15 Safar 387/27 February 997 41 amir Maymun b. Ahmad 
died after a reign of twenty-one years, at the age of thirty-eight years 

§37. His brother MUHAMMAD b. AHMAD b. 'Abd al-Malik was 
established in his place and ruled in al-Bab ten months and eighteen 
days. He was murdered by a ghulam of his brother Maymun in the 
open country ( sahra ) near the Jihad gate in Dhul-Hijja 387/December 
997. Four months after his murder the oath of fealty was taken to his 
brother's son LASHKARI b. MAYMUN, in Rabi c I 388/March 998. 

In 389/999 the sharvanshah (Yazld b. Ahmad, §14) offered him battle 
near the estate of Rizqiya (?) and captured the latter. Then he fought 
(Lashkarl?) at the gate of Shabaran but was defeated by him. Lash- 
kari died in Dhul-qa'da 392/September 1002 after a reign of four years 
and twenty-four days. 

§38. The oath was taken to his brother MANSUR b. MAYMUN b. 
AHMAD in 393/1003, eight months and a half after the death of Lashkari. 

In the same year the sharvanshah killed Abu-Nasr, brother of Mansur, 
whom he had kept as a hostage since the time of his father Maymun. 
He killed him without any apparent reason (§14). 

Amir Mansur continued to rule until he was deposed in 410/1019, 
He was expelled from the country and the oath of fealty was taken to 

1 Cf. the chapter on Sharvan (§13). 

2 Which apparently was wooden. 

3 Here clearly not the Georgians (Kurj, Jurz). 

4 Which was a Saturday. 
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the lord of Sharvan, Yazld b. Ahmad (§14), who repaired the citadel and 
garrisoned it with his troops. He was deposed in 412/1021 and, for 
the second time, allegiance was sworn to amir Mansur. He was brought 
to the town and after a month recovered the citadel too from the Shar- 
vaniaris. He sent an army consisting of the people of al-Bab to Sharvan. 
In 413/1022 the Sharvanians opposed it at the gates of Shabaran but 
neither of the two sides was victorious and (the invaders) went home. 

In 414/1023 the amir Mansur was expelled from the country and the 
lord of Sharvan brought in. He repaired the citadel and garrisoned 
it with his men but in 415/1024 the amir Mansur was brought back 
and, for the third time, the oath was taken to him. After several days 
he also took possession of the citadel. 

In 416/1025* the amir Mansur married Sariya, 1 (B 734 ) daughter of 
Bukht-Yisho, lord of the Sarir. 

In 423/1032 the amir Mansur with the ghazis of the Islamic “Centres” 
led a great expedition. This was because the Rus had raided (A 1058b) 
the territories of Sharvan, ruined and plundered them, and murdered or 
made prisoner a great mass of the inhabitants. As they were returning, 
their hands full of booty and captives, the ghazis of al-Bab and the 
Marches, with the amir Mansur at their head, occupied the defiles and 
the roads and put them to the sword so that few escaped. They took 
from their hands all the booty, animate and inanimate, which they had 
captured in Sharvan. Then the Rus and the Alans (returned) with the 
intention of revenge. They gathered together and jointly set off in the 
direction of al-Bab and the Marches. First of all, in 424/1033 they moved 
to *al-Karakh where there was only a small group (of warriors) with 
Khusrau 2 and Haytham b. Maymun al-Ba’I (?), chief of the tanners. 3 
And (the latter?) fought (them) with the help of the people of *Karakh, 
and God let victory descend on the Muslims and they wrought great havoc 
among the Alans and the Rus. The lord of the Alans was beaten off 
from the gate of *Karakh, and the infidels’ greed for these Islamic 
"Centres” was extinguished absolutely. 

Amir Mansur b. Maymun died in 425/1034 after a reign of thirty- 
seven years. 

§39. The oath was sworn to his son 'ABD al-MALIK b. MANSUR 
b, Maymun and he continued to rule until they deposed him and expelled 
him from the town on the eve of Friday (laylat al-jum'a ) 17 Rabi' I/9 


1 In £ indistinct. 

2 Perhaps: *hashar "a levy”? No Khusrau has been previously mentioned and 
the verb which follows is in the singular. 

3 B adds: "chief-of-chiefs 'Anaq”, which is an obvious mistake. 
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February 1034 1 and the country was delivered to the sharvanshah Abu- 
Mansur c Ah b. Yazid (§16), They brought him in and he repaired the 
citadel. He left his vazir Mansur b, Musaddid in the “government 
building” and himself went back to Sharvan. This happened in 426 /1035. 

In Jumada II/April 1035 amir ‘Abd al-Malik returned to the country 
and killed Mansur b. Musaddid. He besieged the citadel and, owing to 
the mediation of the chief ‘Ali b. Hasan b. 'Anaq took it by capitulation 
on 1 Rajab/12 May 1035. 

In the same year the chief Muzaffar b. (sic) 'Abd al-Salam b. Aghlab 
died in al-Bab. 

In the same year the amir 'Abd al-Malik married Shamkuya bint 
Yazid, sister of the sharvanshah (Abu-Mansur), and consummated the 
marriage in Safar 427/December 1035. When the chiefs saw how his 
position was strengthened by the marriage ties with the sharvanshah, 
they had fears for themselves and there arose from their midst 'Ali b. 
Hasan b. 'Anaq (and) Mufarrij, Abul-Fawaris ('Abd al-Salam) and 
Abu 'Amr, sons of Muzaffar b. Aghlab, who with their followers made a 
sudden attack ( wathabii ma'a atbaHhim). They entered the house of 
Saqlab b. Muhammad, vazir of amir ‘Abd al-Malik. The latter stood 
up to receive them, but they drew their daggers and treacherously 
murdered him in his house. He was a man of generous disposition and 
praiseworthy behaviour (mahmud al-tanqa). When the amir saw how 
his vazir and counsellor was murdered, he feared for his own life and 
for that of his family. He left the town secretly at night and fled to 
Sharvan. The next day the people of al-Bab came together to take 
mutual counsel and dispatched the chief ‘Ali b. Aghlab and Abu-'Abdillah 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to Sharvan to soften the heart of the amir (and to per- 
suade him) to return to the seat (of his government). The sharvanshah 
arrested the two envoys and imprisoned them in one of his castles, while 
the amir returned to the March ( thaghr ), repaired the citadel and fortified 
himself in it with his family and his ghulams. Mufarrij b. Muzaffar 
went to Sharvan to stay (as a hostage) in place of his uncle (‘Ah b. 
Aghlab), but the sharvanshah imprisoned him too. Later he freed 
them all, after having obtained their formal vows that they would obey 
the amir ‘Abd al-Malik. 

In 429/1037-8 the people of *Shandan 2 came to the gate of the town 
of al-Bab and the March (thaghr). Some of them were taken prisoner, 
some others were killed, while among the Muslims several lost their lives. 

In 430/1038 the chief 'Ah b. Hasan b. ‘Anaq revolted and besieged 
the amir in the citadel and then led a party (A 1059a) from al-Bab to 
Shabaran, but retreated ignominiously. 

1 The night before Friday. February 9th was a Saturday. 

2 A : al-Sh.daniya ( ?). 
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In the same yeaT (B 735 ) a son, Manshr b. 'Abd al-Malik was bom 
to the amir in the castle of Shabaran. 

In 432/1040 the people of Khaydaq took the citadel of al-Bab and 
captured amir ‘Abd al-Malik and his wife Shamkuya, They dismantled 
the middle wall of the citadel. In the same year the chief ‘Ali b.Hasan 
(b. ‘Anaq) with the people of al-Bab went forth on an Islamic expedition 
(, ghazat ) against Shandan. 

In the year 433/1 041-2 ‘Abd al-Malik left the March for al-Muhraqa 
( ?) for fear of the chiefs, and the people of al-Bab seized his wife Sham- 
kuya .and sent her to her brother, the sharvanshah Qubad (§17). In 
the same year ‘Abd al-Malik returned to al-Bab and when he entered the 
town the chiefs withdrew to K.r.k. (Kurak?). 1 In 434/1 042 2 Shamkuya 
returned from Sharvan to al-Bab. Amir ‘Abd al-Malik died on the eve 
of Friday (laylat al-jwm'a) 25 Rajab 434/Thursday 10 March 1043, 
after having reigned about nine years. 

§40. His son MANSUR b. ‘ABB al-MALIK b. Mansur, who was a 
child of four, was proclaimed amir on Thursday 3 Sha'ban 434/18 March 
1043. 3 The nobles and the commoners took the oath of fealty to him and 
everybody was pleased with his accession to the amirate. The actual 
regent on his behalf was the chief Abul-Fawaris ‘Abd al-Salam b. Muzaf- 
far b. Aghlab who died in 443/1051, after which the amir became an 
independent ruler. On Tuesday, in the middle of Rabi' II 446/24 July 
1054 4 fighting broke out between him and the population and the chiefs, 
and then on the eve of Friday 25 (?) Rabi' II (446) /3 August 1054, tbe 
amir and his mother Shamkuya secretly left the town for al-Muhraqa 
near al-Bab. He collected a large number of people of al-Bab and 
Tabarsaran and on 1 Jumada 1/8 August 1054 came fighting to the gate 
of the March. The chiefs and the notables came out of the town and 
violent fighting broke out between them at the Palestine gate. The 
army of Mansur was defeated, after which the chiefs and the people of 
al-Bab invited his brother LASHKARI (b.) ‘ABD al-MALIK on the 
eve of Tuesday 16 Jumada II/22 September 1054. 5 They brought him 
to the “government building” and offered him the flower ( rayhana ) of 
their allegiance, to the satisfaction of the nobles ( a'yan ) and the chiefs 
(ru'asa) from (among) the people of the March. 6 Lashkari continued 

1 See below under August 1064. 

2 According to §17, in 437/1045, which must be right tor her brother Qubad, 
who released her, ascended the throne only in 435/1043. 

3 Which was a Friday. 

4 Taking the day for the 15 of Rabi' II, but Tuesday fell on the 17th of that 
month. 

5 Which was a Thursday. 

6 B : al-a'yan min ahl al-Thaghr. 
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to rule until lie was treacherously murdered in his house on the eve of 
Tuesday i Dhul-qa'da 446/Tuesday 3 January 1055. The murderers 
were the ghulams of his brother Mansur. 

In the same year a son was bom to the murdered Lashkarf and was 
called 'Abd al-Malik b. Lashkari. He was bom in Khaydaq, of a local 
woman ( al-khaydaqiya ) whom the amir had married. 

On 2 jRabi' II 447/1 July 1055 the people of al-Bab brought amir 
MANSUR b. 'ABO al-MALIK to the March through the intermediary 
of the lord of the Sarir. They renewed their oath of allegiance to him 
but in his affairs he remained subordinate ( maghlub ) to the chiefs. Then 
in 456/1064 the amir appealed to his neighbours 1 for help against the 
“chiefs” and a large number of people of Khaydaq and others came to 
his assistance. With their help he fought the “chiefs” on 10 Muhar- 
ram/3 January 1064. The inhabitants went over to the amir and sub-* 
mitted to him deserting the chiefs. 

In the same year, at the instigation of the chiefs, the lord of the Sarir 
collected a large crowd ( jamman ghafiran ) 2 of infidels and various Turks 
and, with them, marched on al-Bab, and encamped at D.hn.q (Dimishq?) 
on 24 Jumada II/13 June 1064. He sent his army with his tarkhans 
and hatriqs up to the gate of the town and drove away the herd (grazing 
at) the Jihad gate. Shouts and calls to arms were heard (A 1059b) and 
amir Mansur rode out with those of his companions and ay an al-sufuf z 
who followed him. When the two parties came close together, no one 
dared to begin the attack, in view of the number of the infidels and the 
gallantry of the Muslims despite their fewness. The infidels (B 736) <A 
were more than 4,000 horsemen, whereas the Muslims, both mounted 
and on foot, (only) 200, but God sent victory to the Muslims, for some 
100 men came to their help from Tabarsaran and, swooping down on the 
enemy, they recovered the herd. The enemy was driven away from 
al-Bab and returned defeated to their master, the lord of the Sarir. 
Meanwhile the chiefs with their followers kept away from the fighting; 
not only did they not obey the amir but even instigated the enemy 
against him. Thanks to divine assistance, the lord of the Sarir had to 
return ignominiously. 

In the same year (456), on Friday 28 Jumada II/16 June 1064 4 the 
chief 'Ah b. Hasan b. ‘Anaq died in al-Bab and was buried in his house 
on Sunday afternoon. He had inherited the chiefdom from his ancestors 
and possessed the intrepidity of kings and the gravity of sultans. The 
kings and amirs feared him, he was influential in speech and victorious 

1 A hi al-atmf, lit. “people of the outlying regions”. 

2 Perhaps : * jam'an ghafiran ? 

3 Perhaps: “the nobles of the bazaar”, see below p. 126. 

4 Which was a Wednesday. 
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in wars. He was a man of counsel, decision and prudence and after Ms 
death the situation grew less easy for the cMefs, In Rajab 456/ June 
1064, Mufarrij b. Muzaffar b. Aghlab with Ms tribe (' ashlra ) and family, 
with the chiefs and, moreover, with ghulams and followers, went out to 
the Muhraqa of al-Bab. Thence he moved to the estates lying “between 
the two rivers.” 1 Meanwhile, the amir Mansur with the nobles of the 
March rode out to the Muhraqa gate. Mufarrij rode out with the other 
cMefs and ghulams to meet the amir. The two parties clashed and 
Mansur was defeated and barely escaped with Ms life. As a result of 
this rift 'the Ghumiq infidels raided the villages of al-Bab, killed many 
of their Muslim inhabitants and looted their property. Then they imposed 
the kharaj on the survivors and went home. 

In Sha'ban 456/July 1064 the chiefs sent their ghulams who drove 
away the cattle of the people of al-Bab and time after time raided the 
suburb (jab ad). 

In Ramadan/August 1064 the cMefs moved from al-Muhraqa to 
K.r.k (*Kurak) in the Lakz territory ( balad ) and seized all the estates 
of Masqat and the territory “between the two rivers”. Then again they 
intensified the blockade of the inhabitants of the March so that nobody 
could enter it or leave it. In the midst of these events, the amir Mansur 
married the daughter of 'Ah b. Hasan b. 'Anaq. The lady's mother was 
a daughter of RWM, 2 amir of the Khaydaq, and, reinforced by the ghulams 
of her father, amir Mansur warded off the cMefs for a number of days. 

In tMs year the Alans took many of the lands of Islam. 

• In this year (456) also the remnants of the Khazars, consisting of 
3,000 households, arrived at the town of Qahtan from the Khazar terri- 
tory. They rebuilt it and settled in it. 

In 457/1064-5 the cMef Mufarrij b. Muzaffar ordered the chief of 
the tanners Haytham b. Maymun to mediate between him and the amir 
Mansur b. Abd al-Malik, to enable him, with Ms tribe and followers, to 
return to his home and residence. He said that having grown old he 
regretted what he had done. He blamed himself for staying among the 
Lakz and his adventurer’s existence (tasa'luh) in Ms old age. Amir 
Mansur accepted tMs from him thinking that it was the truth and a 
definite effort to improve relations, and he did not know how much 
falsehood and estrangement there was in their hearts (A 1060a), Hay- 
tham did all he could, composed the discord and achieved (Ms) mission. 
Amir Mansur gave him a favourable answer and, by a truthful oath and 
firm agreement, forgave the cMefs and gave them guarantees for them- 
selves, their property and their followers. 

1 Perhaps: the Sammur and the Rubas (?). 

2 B suggests B.vum, Z.mz.m ? Possibly Pnuz, see below, pp. 52, 94. 
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In Muharram 457/December 1064 the amir went out to meet them 
and brought them honourably back. They were requested to swear 
that they would not betray the amir and (would) obey him. The amir 
relied on their false promises and their specious pact. He was lulled 
to (a false sense of) security but on Wednesday 27 Safar/7 February 
1065 they (persuaded) him to go out with them to Masqat, in order to 
prevent the Kurds from invading that district where they entered the 
houses of the peasants and sharecroppers and took liberties and did harm. 

Mufarrij b. Muzaffar seized his opportunity on Sunday, 1 Rabi' 
I/io February 1065. 1 While he was on the estate Samsuya belonging 
to Masqat, he suddenly penetrated into amir Mansur’s presence when 
he had just awaked from sleep and was sitting on his bed (B 737). The 
murderers struck him to death with swords and daggers and sent his 
body to Sharvan to be buried there. At that time his age was twenty- 
five years and he had reigned twenty-three years, and some say eighteen 
years. 

When Mufarrij b. Muzaffar, with other chiefs of his house and their 
ghulams, had killed the amir, they at once rode away and entered the 
March when half ( shatr ) of the night was gone and the people were 
unaware (of what had happened). They seized Shamkuya bint-Y azid, 
the mother of the amir, and imprisoned her. They looted the “govern- 
ment building” and caused (much) destruction. Then they told the 
ghulams to loot the town (balad) and a great tumult ensued on that night, 
such as never (had been) heard of in those parts. 

§41. In this year, after the murder of amir Mansur, a son called 
MAYMUN b. MANSUR was born to him in the house of the chief Ibn 
Abi-Yahya. After the death of the amir the flood-gates of disturbance 
were flung open throughout al-Bab. The Kurds sent raiders to Masqat 
and its villages and great misfortunes befell the people of al-Bab, 

The sharvanshah summoned his army and marched with it on al-Bab 
to take his revenge (for his relative). He captured Masqat and took 
it from the hands of the people of al-Bab. Then, time after time, he 
raided the countryside of al-Bab. In Jumada I/April 1065 the chief 
Mufarrij left for the Sarir and took asylum with its lord. In company 
with the latter, he advanced on the *Dimishq (B : D.h.nq) of al-Bab. 
Then the nobles of the Marches and the chiefs came out, arranged peace 
with him and in his presence took an oath of fealty to 'ABD al-MALIK 
b. LASHKARI b. 'Abd al-Malik, who at that time was a boy of six 2 
and was staying with PIRUZ (B : Firuz) b. al-SAKBAN of Khaytaq. 
Mufarrij b. Muzaffar also swore allegiance to him, after which the chiefs 

1 Which was a Thursday. 

2 He was born in 446/1055 and must have been 10 or 11 years old. 
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and nobles returned to al-Bab with 'Abd al-Malik b, Lashkari and put 
him on the throne of the amirate in the house of Aghlab b. 'Ah, until 1 he 
should be able to direct (the affairs of) the amirate. This happened 
in Jumada II 457/May 1065. 

The sharvanshah marched (on al-Bab) and the chiefs congregated 
, and released his paternal aunt Shamkuya, daughter of Yazid, from her 
prison and handed her over to him with her property. They made 
peace and the sharvanshah went home. 

Then Mufarrij brought MAMLAN b. YAZID, paternal uncle of the 
sharvanshah, into the town ( balad ) and placed him in the castle (qasr) 
of Abul-'Abbas. Then he, together with Mamlan and other Karakhi 
(sic) chiefs, went forth to Masqat to collect the harvest. He stayed at 
Masqat and appealed for help to his father-in-law ( hamuhu ), the lord of 
the Sarir T.QU b, F.RUJ. 2 The latter arrived in person and assisted 
him and, reinforced by him, Mufarrij expelled the Sharvanians from 
Masqat and, as a result of this conquest, his affairs prospered. He sent 
his deputies (' ummal ) to the villages, while he himself, together with the 
lord of the Sarir and his infidel army, proceeded to Shabaran in order 
to conquer it, but its people resisted and defeated him. Mufarrij was 
captured with a group of people of al-Bab and the Sarir, and they were 
taken in fetters to the sharvanshah who imprisoned them. Mamlan 
went back to the March but after a few days was expelled. (A 1060 b) 
Al-Bab was surrendered to the sharvanshah and 'Abd al-Malik b. Lash- 
kari was deposed after having ruled for six months. The sharvanshah 
repaired the citadel and garrisoned it with his troops. 

When 'Abd al-Malik was expelled, Piruz b. Saknan (sic) took him to 
Khaydaq. 

In al-Bab the situation (became unstable) : now al-Bab was ruled by 
| the sharvanshah and his lieutenants, and now the power was usurped by 
the chiefs and their leader Mufarrij b. Muzaffar, supported by the lord 
of the Sarir, who was his father-in-law. 

§42. Finally, when Sultan Alp-Arslan occupied Azarbayjan, he sent 
his chamberlain Sau-tegin (spelt: Shau ) with a detachment of the army 
to al-Bab. Together with him he sent the chief of al-Bab Aghlab b. 
'Ah 3 who had been kept prisoner by the sharvanshah but had been 
liberated by the Sultan. First the Turks occupied Masqat and devastated 
it. Then they took the citadel (of al-Bab) from the Sharvanians and 
dismantled its middle wall. The town {balad) was taken from the 

1 B\ “so that {ala an) his affairs should go straight”. 

2 Var. Q.ruj, Q.rukh . 

3 The son of ‘Ali b. Hasan who died in 456/1064, and the former tutor of 'Abd 
al-Malik Lashkarl (see above under 457/1065). 
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chiefs and *Sau-tegin appointed Aghlab b. ‘Ali as his lieutenant in al- 
Bab, while he himself went back to join the Sultan. Then disturbances 
broke out between the followers of Aghlab and the companions (B 738) 
of Mufarrij b. Muzaffar; many people were killed on both sides and 
troubles recurred until 'Abd al-Malik b. Lashkaii arrived on Tuesday 
2 7 Dhul-hijja 460/27 October 1068. 1 He was accompanied by people 
from the outlying regions ( atraf ) and by the kings of the mountains 
(muliik al-jibdl), They camped outside the town, on Tall al-Fursan 
(“Horsemen’s Hill”). All the inhabitants of the March came out with 
Mufarrij b. Muzaffar and Aghlab b. 'Ali, including the a'yan al-sufuf 
(see above A1059) and the elders of the town, and swore allegiance to 
him for the second time. They set him up over themselves and pro- 
claimed him ( nassu bihi?). 2 Then they brought him into the March 
(al-thaghr) and placed him in the military camp near the Citadel Gate. 

In Muharram 461/November 1068 the sharvanshah (Fariburz, §22) 
marched on al-Bab and a series of battles was fought between him and 
'Abd al-Malik’s army consisting of the people of al-Bab and Khaydaq. 
In all of them fortune (daHra) turned against the sharvanshah. Then, 
in view of some complication with Aghlab b. 'Ali, Mufarrij b. Muzaffar 
with his followers went over to the sharvanshah. In consequence of 
this, those of al-Bab were defeated, but those of Khaydaq stood firm. 
On seeing their fortitude those of al-Bab came back to join in the battle 
and the Sharvanians were defeated and many of them slain. Mufarrij 
entered the citadel of al-Bab at the moment when its occupiers were off 
their guard and fortified himself in it; fighting broke out between his 
followers and those of amir 'Abd al-Malik and the chief Aghlab. They 
fought every day until, on the eve of Saturday 29 Safar/28 December 
1 068, 3 Aghlab died at the age of thirty-eight. Mufarrij was victorious, 
whereas the affairs (nizam) of 'Abd al-Malik got into confusion and again 
he fled to Khaytaq. The sharvanshah advanced and occupied al-Bab, 
both the town (balad) and the citadel. He left there his son Afridun b. 
Fariburz and he himself returned to Sharvan taking with him most of 
the chiefs in chains. 

§43. Then a struggle for the amirate of Sharvan began between the 
sharvanshah and the lord of Arran (Fadl b. Shavur) and now one of them 
gained the upper hand and the khutba was read in his name from the 
pulpits of the March and al-Bab, and now the other consolidated his 
power and the khutba was read for him (§24). As a result of this struggle 
most of the countryside of al-Bab was ruined, 

1 'Which was a Wednesday. 

2 Installed him on the throne ( minassa ), as suggested by D. Cowan. 

3 Laylat al-sabt, but the last day of Safar was a Sunday. 
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§44, In 462/1069 (read: 464/1071, as in §25), on Ms return from 
the campaign of Rum, Sultan Alp-Arslan sent Ms Turkish ghulamY aghma 
to the March and Yaghma took both the town and the citadel from the 
Sharvamans. Before that the chief-of-chiefs of al-Bab Mufarrij b, 
Muzaffar, who had occupied the mountain ( al-jabal ), 1 became a great 
lord. Now his sympatMes inclined towards the sharvanshah, but in 
463/1070, after the return of the Sultan to (Persian) Iraq, the people of 
4 al-Bab called amir ‘Abd al-Malik back from Khaydaq, brought him 
1 into the town ( balad ) and entrusted the amirate to him, and he went on 
fighting the Sharvanians, with varying success. 

In 464/1071 the inhabitants expelled 'Abd al-Malik from the town 
(A 1061 a) and surrendered it to the sharvanshah. Then they brought 
back 'Abd al-Malik (?), and then again turned him out. 

§45. In Muharram 468/August 1075 the people of al-Bab withdrew 
their ^allegiance from amir 'Abd al-Malik and expelled him. As was Ms 
wont, he went to Khaydaq to seek reinforcements for Ms return to the 
amirate, but the people of al-Bab followed him, caught him and placed 
him as a prisoner in the town of al-Humaydiya. 2 On Thursday, 5 
Muharram 468/Thursday 20 August 1075, they swore allegiance to Ms 
cousin MAYMUN b. MANSUR b. 'Abd al-Malik (§41) whom they lodged 
at the “government building”. He was eleven years old (§41). 

In Safar/Sept ember 1075 Haytham b. Maymun, chief of the tanners, 
died as the consequence of a fall from Ms horse. 

§46. In Jumada I/December 1075 Ahmad b. 'Ali, ghulam of the 
amir of the two 'Iraqs, arrived as an envoy of the Sultan to al-Bab. 
He said that the Sultan had given the March to Sau-tegin (spelt: Shau), 
and Ms name was read in the khutba after the name of the Sultan from the 
pulpits of the March. The term of Maymun’s amirate was about four 
months, and we 3 could not ascertain whether after that he recovered 
the amirate or not, and whether after the said Maymun any other Hashi- 
mid ruled, or their dynasty came to an end, but the latter seems to have 
been the case. 

§47. All tMs has been taken from a fragment of the Arabic History 
of al-Bab composed circa 500/1106, but (only) God is ommscient! 


1 Perhaps the upper part of the town with the citadel ? 

2 Still exists in upper Tabarsaran, to the west of Darband; on Russian maps: 
Gimeydi. 

3 This addition is by Munejjim-bashi. 


COMMENTARY 

A. SHARVAN 

§i. As Munajjim-bashi admits, this paragraph is but an abridgment 
of Ibn Khallikan’s notice, see Wafaydt al-a'yan , ed, Cairo 1310/1892, 
II, 283-9: Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl; see also the biographies of 
Ma'an b, Za’ida, ibid., II, 108-112, and of al-Walld b, Tarif, ibid., II, 
179-80 (cf. de Slane's translation, IV, 218-32; III, 398, III, 668). For 
the death of Yazid Ibn-Khallikan himself (who completed his work in 
672/1274) quotes the Kitdb al-agham. (Guidi’s index to the latter work 
refers, in fact, to the Diwan of Muslim b. al-Walid al-Ansari, ed. by de 
Goeje, 1875, pp. 237-8. This poet was in Barda'a when his patron 
Yazid died). A circumstantial account of the three successive appoint- 
ments of Yazid b. Mazyad by Harun is given in Ya'qubi, II, 515-519, 
translated by Marquart in Streifziige, 453-6, with notes. The first time 
Yazid was dismissed in 172/788, Tabari, III, 6-7. Yazid died in 185/801, 
Tabari, III, 648. According to R. Vasmer, Chronologic dcr arab. Statt- 
halter von Armenicn (750-887), Vienna 1931, the appointments of the 
Shaybanis to Armenia were as follows: Yazid b. Mazyad in 171-2 and 
183-5; Asad b. Yazid in 185-6 and 195; Muhammad b. Yazid in 186-7; 
Khalid b. Yazid in 212-7, [nothing on the period 205-220], circa 226 
(only nominated) and in 227-8; Muhammad b. Khalid in 228-232 (?) 
and some time after 241 [our source 242-5]. 

For the reasons already stated (see above, p. 20, n. 2), we take Yazid 
(and not his father Mazyad) for the eponym of the dynasty of Sharvan. 

§2. The coins struck during Khalid’s governorship are known of 
the years 212-7/827-32 and 225/839, see R. Vasmer, Chronologic, pp. 
70-1, 87-8. Reports on Khalid in Baladhuri, 211, and Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 
p. 566, are brief. 1 According to Baladhuri, Khalid was dismissed because 
he accepted presents from the Armenians. The events of Shakki are 
referred to by Moses Kalankatvats'i, III, ch. 19: “towards the end of 
Armenian 270/A. d. 822 some picked men of the Tajiks (Arabs) left 
Partav (Barda'a) and having raided the Amaras district and captured 
about a thousand people, fortified themselves in Mets-Arank' on the 
upper Terter in a place called Shikakar. Then the valiant and handsome 
prince Sahl-i Smbatean Eranshahik, together with his strong brothers 
and his own and their troops attacked (the Arabs) at dawn, defeated 
them, scattered them on the earth and saved the captives as if from the 

1 Under 220/836, Tabari, III, 1079, reports that after a reverse in the campaign 
against Babak, Afshin obtained provisions from sahib al-Sirwan (Sirawdn ?). This 
vassal cannot be Sharvanshah (as Spuler translates in Iran in frilh-islam. Zeit , 
1952, p. 63). The name would have been spelt without the article, to say nothing 
of the fact that at that moment communications with the North were disrupted 
by Babak. Al-Sirwan (al-Sirawan) refers to the region of the upper Karkha (in 
Luristan), as rightly seen by E. Martin, The reign of al-MuHasim, New Haven, 1951, 
p. 15. Cf. below p. 60 on "Wasif al-Sirwani. 
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lion's mouth”. (Patkanian’s translation, p. 266.) On Sahl of Shakki 
see in more detail Minorsky in BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 505-12. 

§3. Based on general sources, cf. Ya'qubi, 579. 

§4. According to Ya'qubi, 580, Khalid was re-appointed under 
Mu'tasim but soon recalled in view of Armenian protests. The Armenian 
historian Asolik (transl. by Dulaurier, 1883, I, 134) says that “in the 
year 290 Khalet, son of Yezid, amir of Armenia with a considerable 
army came to Georgia; he died in Javakh, in the village of Khozabir”. 
This happened during the reign of the Bagratid Smbat Aplabas, son of 
Ashot Msaker. The Armenian year 290 corresponds to a.d. 841-2, 
which agrees with the year given in the T.-B. Wathiq became caliph on 
18 Rabi' I, 227/5 January 842, and Khalid had time enough to reach 
Javakh even in the course of 842. Javakh, in Georgian Javaxet'i, lies 
on the river of Akhal-kalaki, a right tributary of the upper Kur. 

§5. Ya'qubi does not mention 'All and his account of Muhammad, 
II, 587, is less complete than ours. Ishaq b. Isma'il b, Shu'ayb of 
Quraysh was a prominent figure in the Caucasian history, see Minorsky 
Tiflls in E.I. He was supported by various local elements (the Ts'anar 
and Kakhetians) and was married to the daughter of the ruler of the 
Sarlr. On his death in 238/852 see Tabari, III, 1414-6. 'All b. Jahm 
composed a qasida on this event and dedicated it to Mutawakkil, see 
his Dlwan, ed. Khalil Mardam-bek, Damascus 1950, p. 174. References 
to Ishaq are found in the contemporary Life of Gregory of Khandzti, 
Russian transl. by N. Marr, Tekst'i i roziskaniya, IV, 1911, p. 137. 

The date of the foundation of Janza (Ganja) (245/859) does not seem 
to occur elsewhere, 1 but the Armenian historian of Albania (Arran) 
Moses Kalankavats'i, III, ch. 20 (Russian transl. Patkanian, p. 270), 
confirms that “Gandzak in the district Arshakashen” was founded by 
the son of the merciless Khazr patgos. Patgos apparently stands for 
patgospan (in Persian “governor-general, vice-roy”) and in Khazr Mar- 
quart, Streifzuge, 402, rightly suspected a mutilation of Khalid, Con- 
sequently, the Armenians too attributed the building of Janza to Khalid's 
son (Muhammad). Moses adds that Muhammad built Gantsak (Janza) 
during his second term of office in Armenia. After having built Gantsak 
(Janza) he invaded Siunik', raided Balk-k' and reached Alahechk'. 

From this point on, the history of the Yazidid family changes its 
character: from govern ors-general appointed from Baghdad its members 
become hereditary vassals in their own fief. As such they have remained 
outside the purview of the general historians of the caliphate. For the 
same reason the importance of our T.-B. increases, as it continues to give 
a profusion of unknown facts in a connected form. The legend of Janza 
marks the beginning of the fragments of the T.-B, which Munejjim- 
bashi had at his disposal. 

1 A later source, Nuzhat al-qulub (written in 740/1340) GMS, p. 91, places the 
foundation of Ganja in 39/659. As the dialectal Iranian name of Ganza/Ganja 
("a treasury”) indicates, it must have existed even in pre-Islamic times. The 
province in which it lay was called in Armenian Shakashen (in Greek HaKaoipr/j) 
and even in Alexander’s time it was known for its wealth, see Adontz, Armenia, 
St. Petersburg 1908, 421; Marquart, Shizzen, Wien 1928, p. 60. See now a popular 
history of Ganja by M. M. Altman, Baku, 1949, p. 15. 
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As the senior member of the family Muhammad b, Khalid, though 
residing in Arran, must have lorded it over the whole territory down to 
al-Bab, which fact possibly encouraged his successors to claim al-Bab 
as their own fief and to contest the rights of the local Hashimids. The 
subvention paid to the ghazis of Darband (§7) was also a means of 
retaining some control over that region. Of Muhammad b. Khalid’s 
brothers, Haytham ruled autonomously in SHARVAN, and Yazid in 
LAYZAN (§8). It is not unlikely that Tabarsaran was also ruled by 
one of Muhammad b. Khalid’s relations. 

On Khalidiyat which the caliph confirmed to Muhammad b. Khalid 
at the time of the latter’s withdrawal from Armenia, see below p. 118, 

After Muhammad b. Khalid’s death our author turns his attention 
to the branch of SHARVAN and we are left in the dark as to what 
happened in Arran and its capital Janza (Ganza). The gap lasts one 
hundred years, from 245/859 to circa 344/955. At this latter date 
Arran was occupied by the Daylamite Musafirids, and in 360/971 seized 
by the Kurdish Shaddadids, 1 Did any successors of Muhammad b. 
Khalid continue his direct line, or did the caliph succeed in restoring 
his administration and appointments in Arran? Only under 372/982 
we hear of the occupation of Barda'a by Sharvan. 

Thus the territory controlled by Muhammad b. Khalid was much 
larger than that under the later rulers of Sharvan, when the river Kur 
formed the southern frontier of their dominions. On the other hand, 
despite the continuous interference of Sharvan in the affairs of al-Bab, 
the latter had its own dynasty, and could not be considered as a de jure 
dependence of the Yazldtids. 

§6. The further emancipation of the lords of Sharvan is connected 
with the disturbances after the death of Mutawakkil (247/861). The 
term istabadda is repeated in §9. 

§7. Apart from the pious purposes of Haytham II, the granaries 
feeding the population of al-Bab were likely to create some de facto 
dependence of the latter from Sharvan. Cf. the commentary to §9 (p. 61). 
The scarcity of information on Haytham is conspicuous. 

§8. 'ALI b. HAYTHAM. Strangely enough the T.-B. (or its 
abridgment by Munejjim-bashi) has nothing about the invasion of the 
Rus which took place about this time (cf. also §34). Mas'udi II, 21, 69, 
definitely says that the Rus came to grips with the general “who com- 
manded the troops on behalf of Ibn All al-Saj” (perhaps somewhere in the 
region of Muqan) and with 'Ali b, Haytham, “the then [yaumaHdMn) 
king of Sharvan”. The latter armed some boats which were sunk by 
the Rus and thousands of Muslims were killed or drowned in the engage- 
ment. Consequently there were more blows to 'Ali b. Haytham’s 
prestige than his capture in the war against Shandan which led to his 
overthrow in 305/917, The sequence of events remains obscure. In 
§8 the battle of Shandan is quoted under 300/912 but in §33 (in the 
reign of the amir of al-Bab Muhammad b, Hashim) it figures under 
297/909. The invasion of the Rus is quoted by Mas'udi after 300/912, 

1 See Minorsky, 'Caucasica (IV)' in BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 514-29, and Studies 
in Caucasian history, 1953, p. 15. 
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while he admits that he could not remember the exact date (II, 24: 
qad ghaba ' anm icfnkhuhu ) . The later historian of Gilan Zahir al-din 
Mar'ashi (ed. Dorn, p. 302), speaks of the same invasion in the first 
half of 301 /end of 913, He adds that the Rus were first repelled by the 
Samanid governor, which points to the same time, for in 914 the Samanids 
lost control over the Caspian provinces. See Ibn-Isfandiyar, ed. A. 
Eghbal, 269 (tr. E. G. Browne, 200). 

§9. The position of the branch of Layzan will be clearer from the 
following chart. 

Khali d C. Yazid C. Mazyad (§4) 


Muhammad (§5) ‘AH 

Haytham (§6) 

Yazid 


Muhammad (§6) 

| 

Muhammad 


Haytham (§7) 

j 

Abu-Tahir Yazid (§9) 


'AH (§8) 

1 1 1 


Muhammad (§10) Ahmad 


Our source presents ABU-TAHIR YAZID b. MUHAMMAD b. 
Yazid as the creator of the unified Sharvan and makes him reign in 
Sharvan thirty-three years (304-37/916-48). From §9 we learn that in 
333/944 the people of al-Bab recognised him as their ruler and he sent 
them his son Ahmad as his deputy. In §35 the version is different: 
in 330/942 “the sharvanshah Muhammad b. Yazid” sent to al-Bab his 
brother Ahmad b. Yazid. Curiously enough Mas'udi, who wrote in 
332/943, calls the reigning sharvanshah Muhammad b. Yazid and con- 
siders him as the unifier of Layzan, Sharvan, *Khursan and * Vardan. 
This confusion is probably the result of the similarity in the names of 
Abu-Tahir Yazid’s father and son, both of whom bore the name of 
“Muhammad b. Yazid.” In view of the circumstantial information 
in §9, it is unlikely that Abu-Tahir’s father survived till so late and the 
version about Abu-Tahir sending his son Ahmad to al-Bab is to be 
preferred. Mas'udi does not seem to have visited Sharvan and thus 
may have confused the names. Perhaps the name of the sharvanshah 
in Muruj, II, 4 and 6, is only a later gloss, as Muhammad b. Yazid suc- 
ceeded his father within five years after the completion of the original 
draft of the Muruj. See below p. 142 on the successive revisions of the 
Muruj . According to MS. A (§35), in 330/942 “Muhammad b. Yazid” 
sent his brother Ahmad b. Yazid to al-Bab. In MS. B “Ahmad b. 'Abd 
al-Malik” is an obvious howler. We have mentioned the improbability 
of the survival of Abu-Tahir Yazid’s father (Muhammad b. Yazid) till 
330/942, and we can add that, if the date of accession of Muhammad b. 
(Abu-Tahir) Yazid in 337/948 is correct, in 330/942 he could not have 
appointed his brother Ahmad b. Yazid as his lieutenant in al-Bab. All 
things told, it was only Abu-Tahir Yazid who could have sent his son 
Ahmad b. Yazid (unless Muhammad b. Yazid acted as a co-regent even 
in his father’s time). From §10 we learn that the relations between 
the brothers Muhammad and Ahmad were bad, at least after 334/948. 

Several important events took place during the reign of Abu-Tahir: 
struggles occurred in Bab al-Abwab; the rule of the Sajids was liquidated 
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in Azarbayjan; the Daylamite Musafirids succeeded them and, in his 
early days, the Musafirid Marzuban warred against the Rus who occupied 
Barda'a. Finally the Byzantines under John Curcuas (since a.d, 923, 
see Muralt, Chronologic, I, 501, 505) carried on a forward policy and not 
only captured Theodosiopolis (Karin, Erzerum) but even laid siege to 
Dvin (Asolik, III, ch. 6). We shall now examine the events of Abu- 
Tahir’s reign one by one. 

(a) The details on Abu-Tahir’s interference in al-Bab will also be 
found in §34. Already in 318/930 Abu-Tahir’s son Muhammad (gover- 
nor of Layzan) clashed with the ruler of al-Bab 'Abd al-Malik near 
Shabaran (§§9 and 34). Under 327/938 we hear (§35) of a Haytham b. 
Muhammad b, Yazid (brother of Abu-Tahir Yazld?) established as a 
ruler of Tabarsaran and then invited to al-Bab by the local “chiefs”. 
In 330/942, or in 333/944, Abu-Tahir’s other son Ahmad appeared in 
al-Bab for a short time. 

(b) For some time both Sharvan and al-Bab remained within the 
orbit of the Sajid dynasty, which represented the caliph in Armenia and 
Azarbayjan (see §34). After the death of Yusuf ibn Abi-al-Saj (in 
315/928) and his nephew (in 317/929), the dynasty was succeeded first 
by Waslf al-Sirwani (represented by a coin of 317/929) and then by 
Yusuf’s former slave Muflih who, as a governor of Azarbayjan, is men- 
tioned only once by I. Athir VIII, 173, under 319/931. In this year he 
led a punitive expedition against the Armenian king al-Dayrani (of 
Vaspurakan), who had incited the Byzantines to attack the region of 
Bergri-Akhlat (north of Lake Van). Muflih is said to have killed 100,000 
(?) Armenians. He struck coins in 320 (Ardabil) and in 323 (Barda'a 
and Azarbayjan). After these dates the situation becomes obscure, 
until in 326/937-8 Daysam b. Ibrahim (a former officer of Yusuf) is 
mentioned as the ruler of Azarbayjan, see Miskawayh, Eclipse, I, 398. 
On him and his coinage see now a special article by A. A. Bikov, Epigrafika 
Vosloka, 1955, X, 14-37- 

In any case, there is an interruption in Muflih’s coinage between 
320 and 323, and the report of Muflih’s flight to Sharvan and his extradi- 
tion in 320 fits into this gap. The name of the amir jjJb ( Balduya ), 

who expelled him from Azarbayjan, is unknown (see below §13), unless 
we take it for the name of Daysam’s father which, according to I. Hauqal, 

236, was <0 jliU. (Shddhluya), Both names look similar in Arabic 

script. The real name of Daysam’s father was Ibrahim. He was an 
Arab and a Kharijite who, after the death of his former leader, 1 arrived 
in Azarbayjan and married the daughter of a Kurdish chief, see Miska- 
wayh II, 33. This may have been the reason why he received an 
additional (?) Iranian nickname. Daysam became the leader of the local 
Kurds. It is true that he began his career under Yusuf ibn Abi-Saj (died 
in 315/928) but his independent activities are known to us only between 
the years 326/938 and 346/957. In 320 Daysam was a fully grown-up 
man but it is quite thinkable that his father still played a prominent 
r61e in the family. Moreover, Daysam, in the beginning of his career, 

1 Namely, Harun al-Sharl, who was captured near Mosul in 283/896, see Tabari, 
III, 2109, 2141, 2149-51. 
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was on very friendly terms with the rulers of Yaspurakan and it is likely 
that his family resented Muflih’s carnage in that kingdom. 

It is less tempting to suspect in <u the sipahbadh of Muqan 
djjjj ^1 (?) who is once mentioned among the opponents of Daysam 
in 326/938. 

The episode of Muflih’s flight to Sharvan surely finds some support 
in the indirect evidence of other sources and it is interesting as a test of 
reliability of the Ta’nkh al-Bab. 

(c) The northward expansion of the Daylamites 1 began after 330/941 
when Marzuban and Vahsudan (sons of Muhammad) agreed that the 
latter should remain in the hereditary Tarom and the former should 
undertake the conquest of Azarbayjan and the adjoining lands. There 
are indications that by 344/955 Marzuban’s sway extended up to Darband, 
see below note to §35. The initial expulsion of the Daylamites from 
Sharvan is a new fact, though the agreement which followed this success 
possibly included a clause concerning the payment of a tribute. 

The concession which Abu-Tahir Yazid made to the people of al-Bab 
to secure their help against the Daylamites finds some explanation in 
the Darband-nama , 2 In the year 270/883 (or 272/885) the caliph 
(Mu'tamid, or his brother and co-regent Muwaffaq?) issued an order by 
which he bestowed on the people of Darband the revenue of the oil- 
wells and the salt-lakes of the Baku region. Muhammad b. 'Ammar 
was appointed superintendent to collect the yearly income and to distribute 
it among the warriors of Darband. In 290/903 the new superintendent 
appropriated the revenues, and seized two villages belonging to Darband 
in the neighbourhood of Shabaran, The people of Darband, deprived 
of the subventions, gave themselves up to trade and neglected their 
military duties. This encouraged the Khazars to besiege the town but 
they were beaten off under the command of the governor Muhammad 
b. Hashim b. Suraqa. (After that) Muhammad b. Yazid (the father of 
Abu-Tahir Yazid, who ruled before 305/917?) became the ruler of Dar- 
band. He appointed a steward ( ndzir ) over the oil-wells and salt lakes 
and sealed an act by which the products were conceded to Darband, 
The record preserved in the Darband-nama fits into our scheme (§7) 
and seems to belong to the original unabridged TcfnHh al-Bab. 

[d) The reference to the plans of common action of Sharvan and the 
Daylamites against the Rum, the Georgians and other infidels, figures 
in our text between the years 333/944 and 337/948. The object of the 
agreement was probably restricted to the Kur basin, for .Daylamite 
attacks against Armenia began at a later date. It is true that in 938 
Lashkari b. Mardi, a lieutenant of the Ziyarid Wushmaglr, led an ill- 
starred raid into the territory of the Armenian kingdom of Vaspurakan, 
but the earliest known Daylamite inroads into the Bagratid Armenia 

1 See my Studies in Caucasian history, 1953, p. 114. 

8 Ed. Kazem-bek, pp. 136, 138 and 228. I combine the details of three different 
MSS. For the earlier time see Baladhuri, 210 : under the caliph Mansur the governor 
Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulami "sent someone to the oil-wells and salt-mines of the 
country of Sharvan and levied taxes on them. He put someone in charge of them”. 
Here the destination of the revenue is uncertain. 
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(which vaguely might be associated with the Byzantines) happened in 
982 (Asolik, III, ch. 12). 

(e) In 332/943-4, i.e. in the days of Abu-Tahir Yazid the Rus carried 
out a new raid up the Kur and penetrated as far as Barda'a. Strangely 
enough this event, which struck the imagination of the Caucasians 
(cf, Nizami’s Iskandar-nama), and of which Miskawayh, Eclipse, II, 
62-7, has preserved a graphic report by an eye-witness, is not mentioned 
in our source. It is possible that Munejjim-bashi, who quotes it in the 
chapter on the Musafirids, 1 has omitted the record under Sharvan, 
because the principal opponent of the Russians was the Musafirid Mar- 
zuban, At the time of the Russian raid our source (under 333/944) 
speaks only of some complications at al-Bab, The subsequent operations 
of the Daylamites (i.e. of Marzuban ?) against Sharvan may have been the 
result of some lukewarm attitude on the part of Abu-Tahir during the 
Russian invasion. 

§10. We know that already in 318/930 (§§9 and 34) MUHAMMAD 
b. Abu-Tahir Yazid clashed with the people of al-Bab but there is some 
difficulty in admitting that before his grandfather’s death, if it occurred 
towards 305/917, this prince could have ruled Tabarsaran. From 
§35 we learn that before 327/939 his father’s brother (?) Haytham b, 
Muhammad was the governor of Tabarsaran. In any case, Muhammad 
must have succeeded his father as a middle-aged man, as he ruled in 
337 - 345 - 

As a parallel to §10 one can quote the valuable list of tributaries of 
the Musafirid Marzuban (of the year 344/955) which has survived in 
Ibn-Hauqal’s work (pp. 348, 354). 2 From it we learn that the contri- 
bution of “Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azdl, lord of Sharvanshah (sic, 
i.e. of Sharvan) and its king” was estimated at one million dirhams. 
In this text the nisba “al-Azdi” is probably an auditive mistake for 
Yazidi . In the time of Marzuban, only Muhammad b. Abi-Tahir Yazid 
would fit into the scheme, unless I. Hauqal, who finished his work circa 
378/988, substituted to the original name that of his contemporary 
ruler Muhammad b. Ahmad who ruled in 370-81/981-91. The list 
quoted by I. Hauqal may be connected with Marzuban’s presence in 
the neighbourhood of al-Bab exactly in the year 344, see below note to §35. 

From §§10-11 on our source gives most valuable new information 
which finds very few parallels in other available sources. 

§§n— 12. The rule of AHMAD b. MUHAMMAD coincided with a 
second northward expansion of the Daylamites under Ibrahim b. Mar- 
zuban, on which the T.-B. is our only source. See also §35 and the chapter 
on Arran, §8, in my Studies, p. 164. 

Shabaran was a bone of contention between Sharvan and al-Bab, 
see note to §14 and the geographical description of Sharvan, below p. 77. 

§13. MUHAMMAD b. AHMAD (370-81/981-91). The lord of 
Qabala, 'Abd al-Barr b. ‘Anbasa must be the son of that “‘Anbasa, the 

1 See my Studies in Caucasian history, p. 161 (§4). 

2 Studied in detail by Minorsky, 'The Caucasian vassals of Marzuban in 344/953’, 
in BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 514-29. 
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One-eyed” who ruled in Mas'udi's time, see Muruj, II, 68, translated in. 
Annex II. This is a further test of the accuracy of our source. 

The occupation of Barda'a in 372/982 was an intrusion into the zone 
controlled by the Shaddadids. The town had a traditional importance 
as the ancient residence of the caliph's lieutenants. The episode of 
Musa b. ‘Ali is characteristic for the ease with which adventurers pro- 
ceeded in the tenth century. 

On the revolution in al-Bab caused by the appearance of Tuzi (in 
378) see in more detail §36 where the date given is 379/989. To the 
fanatical preacher, the ruler of Sharvan apparently looked more orthodox 
than the ruler of al-Bab who was supported by his Bus guards. The 
name of the slave [mamluk) who wounded Muhammad b. Ahmad is 
curious, though it reminds one of the name of the amir mentioned half 
a century earlier (§9). 1 

§14. The reign of YAZID b. AHMAD (381-418/991-1029) is an 
important period in the history of Sharvan. 

The developments near Qabala in 383/992 continued the struggle 
of 371/981, and under 389/999 we hear again of 'Abd al-Barr b. 'Anbasa 
who this time lost Gurzul (on the Gok-chay). In 416/1025 Gurzul was 
still in the hands of the sharvanshah. In Mas'udi’s time {Muruj, II, 
68), ShakkI had a ruler called Adamarse b. Humam, see below p. 83. 
On the uncertainty of the term ShakkI in the mouth of our author, see 
above p. 84. 

The perpetual struggle with al-Bab continued and Shabaran remained 
in the centre of events (cf. §37). The estate Zjqiya ( Rizqiya ?) 2 may 
have been one of those places which were assigned to the ghdzis of al-Bab 
(see note to §11). One cannot say whether Z.rqiya is identical with 
Marzuqiya mentioned in §9. 

It is noteworthy that the sharvanshah's brother still (cf. §33) resided 
in one of the villages of Tabarsaran (“estate of Muhammad”), It shows 
how political frontiers were uncertain and entangled, owing to the private 
holdings of the princes. In any case al-Bab itself was often in the hands 
of the sharvanshahs. 

Our source does not disclose the identity of Yazid b. Ahmad's wife, 
but the Iranian names which prevailed among his sons are highly signifi- 
cant and suggest that some link was established by the amir with some 
noble Iranian family, 3 see 116. This is a point at which the Arab origin 
of the Yazidids becomes obliterated by the influence of the surroundings. 
All the later authors were firmly convinced of the ancient Iranian origin 
of the sharvanshahs. See Rashid al-din, Mukdtabdt, 130, Fadlullah, 
Tdnkh-i Amim, 1141b. 

In the reign of Yazid b. Ahmad we hear for the first time of social 
unrest and the disloyalty of the inhabitants of the capital. 

Two coins of al-malik al~muwaffaq al-muzaffar Abu-Nasr Yazid b. 
Ahmad sharvanshah — on one of which the name of the caliph Qadir 
(381-422/991-1031) is mentioned — were described in 1909 by A. K, 
Markov, who rightly took this ruler for a Mazyadid (i.e, in our terminology, 

1 It would be hazardous to seek in it some Nordic name, like Baldur! 

2 From rizq "pittance, daily bread”. 

3 Possibly of Shabaran (Shaburan). 
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a Yazidid). Pakhomov (1938) ascribes to him a coin with the name 
of Ta’i' which does not necessarily affect the chronology of the T.-B,, 
because this caliph ruled from 368 down to 381, and the coin may have 
been struck in 381. The title muzaffar given to Yazid on a coin may 
refer to one of the intermittent periods of occupation of al-Bab by the 
Sharvanians. 

§15. MINBCHIHR b. YAZID (418-25/1027-34). On the invasion 
of the Rus in 421/1030 see the chapter on Arran, §10 {Studies, p. 76). 
From §38 it appears that the Rus were also associated with the formidable 
raid of 423/1032 which, according to §15, the Sarfr and the Alans carried 
out in Sharvan. 

The treacherous princess Sitt (a personal name!) was a daughter of 
Fadl b. Muhammad and sister of Musa b. Fadl (422-5/1 03 1-4), see the 
chapter on Arran, §§10-11. On the family relations see below note to 

§19* 

§16. ABU-MANSUR 'ALl b. YAZID (425-35/1034-43). The 
marriage concluded between his sister Shamkuya and the amir of al-Bab 
(cf. §39), instead of diminishing, increased the causes of friction with 
al-Bab, for the “chiefs” considered the princess as a Trojan horse moved 
into position by the sharvanshah. 

§17. QUBAD b. YAZID (435-41/1043-9). By 437/1045 Yazidiya 
had existed as a town over a century and a quarter (see §9). In Qubad's 
reign we hear for the first time of the Turkish menace which necessitated 
the fortification of the capital. 

§18. BUKHT-NASSAR and SALLAR (441-55/1049-63). The 
castle Malu' (Malugh), or Balugh, is also mentioned in §26. On its 
location see below p. 84. Sallar was married to the daughter of the 
Shaddadid Abul-Aswar (§19 and the chapter on Arran §15). 

Khaqani’s ode quoted below, p. 68, seems to contain a hint at 
Sallar ’s journey to Mayyafariqln and at some relations established by 
him with the “salar of Syria”. At the period in question (440-55/1048- 
1063) the Marwanid Nasr al-daula (of Kurdish origin) was the ruler of 
Mayyafariqln (402-53/1011-61) but the identity of “the salar of Syria” 
is doubtful. 

A coin of al-malik {al-muwaffaq) Abu . . . Sallar b. Yazid is quoted 
in Pakhomov's article (1938), p. 423. 

§19. FARIBURZ (455-/1063-). Practically only the name of this 
king was known until quite recently when some documents from his 
chancery came to light in a collection of letters of Mas'ud b. Namdar, 
see Y. Minorsky and Cl. Cahen, 'Le recueil Transcaucasien', in Jour, As., 
1949, pp. 93-142. The author of the T.-B, 1 was clearly a contemporary 
of Fariburz, for he gives a mass of first-hand facts on this important 
reign. 

The three invasions of Shavur b. Fadl are also described in the chapter 
on Arran (§15 of my edition), though the reason of the complications 
remains obscure. The matrimonial links of the two families were complex. 
Sitt, daughter of the Shaddadid Fadl, was married first to Minuchihr 
(a.d, 1029-34) and then to his brother Abu-Mansur (a.d. 1034-43). 


1 Or at least his immediate ancestors ? 
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The daughter of Abul-Aswar Shavur, a younger son of Fadl, was married 
to Sallar 1 — a younger brother of Minuchihr, Abu-Mansur, Qubad and 
Ahmad. In other words Sitt was an aunt of Sallar's wife. Towards 
a.d. 1063 Abul-Aswar attacked his nephew Fariburz. By this time 
Abul-Aswar was an old man because, before his appearance in Janza 
(Ganja) in a.d. 1049, he, as the ruler of Dvin, had made for himself a 
reputation among the Byzantines (see the chapter on Arran, §14). 

Fariburz appealed for help to his (?) father-in-law, the ruler of Sarir, * 
to whom he sent his son Afridun accompanied by Anushirvan b. Lashkari. 
The only Anushirvan b. Lashkari b. Musa b. Fadl who appears in the 
T.-B. is the infant prince of Arran, proclaimed in Arran in 441/1042 
and then deposed by his grandfather's brother Abul-Aswar Shavur 
(see the chapter on Arran, §13). According to the Byzantine sources 
he was carried off to Constantinople but quite possibly he turned up 
again in Transcaucasia. By 1063 he must have been twenty-one years 
old. The text is not quite explicit as to who of the two envoys was 
considered the grandson of the ruler of Sarir. We know that the father 
of Anushirvan married a concubine of his father's, and then the widow 
of the amir of Tiflis, see Studies, p. 46, but he may have had other wives. 
It is more likely, however, that Fariburz himself was married to a princess 
of Sarir. Anushirvan may have been useful only as a man with a personal 
grievance against his grand-uncle Abul-Aswar. 

On the Darband side, Fariburz is represented as moved by his affection 
for his cousin, son of his aunt Shamkuya. His occupation of al-Bab 
makes more intelligible his efforts to spread Islam among the Ghumiq 
of Daghestan, see the documents published by Minorsky and Cahen, 
Jour . As., 1949, p. 138. In this connection too, he may have been in 
relations with the Sarir. 

§20. The story of the first penetration of the Turks into Trans- 
caucasia is full of fresh dates and unknown names. The picture of the 
sufferings of the population is told soberly but unequivocally. Fariburz 
must have been a man of great diplomatic skill to cope with the situation 
and to save his own skin. We shall sum up this interesting material 
separately from other incidental matter. 

Our author mentions the Ghuz danger for the first time under 437/ 
1045, see above note to §17. There must have been numerous infiltra- 
tions of the Turks but only in 458/1066 (§20) their looting took such 
proportions that Fariburz had to pay a ransom to ward the invaders off. 
In November 1066 the chief Qara-tegin arrived for the second time, 2 
with Fariburz's uncle as a candidate for collaboration. The countryside 
of Yazidiya and Baku was laid waste. The Turks captured Fariburz's 
stud which he had evacuated to Masqat. The siege of Yazidiya con- 
tinued but a stratagem to lure the sharvanshah to come out of his strong- 
hold failed. When the sultan's hdjib came for the second (?) time, 
Fariburz bribed him in order to destroy, first of all, an internal foe, his 
own uncle. Possibly a similar kind of encouragement induced the 


1 Lashkarsitan, the son of an unnamed maternal uncle of Fariburz (see §21, 
under 459/1067) must have been the son of one of this lady’s brothers. 

a Was he with the raiders of 458/1066 ? 
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Turks to re-cross the Rur. Almost immediately after, some representa- 
tives of El-basan (?), lord of Qazvin, arrived with a request to Fariburz 
to pay the agreed tribute of 30,000 dinars in view of restraining the 
Turks from doing mischief. 

Later in the year 459/1067 (§21) arrived the chiefs Qaymas (Qiymas?) 
and Qara-tegin. To the latter Fariburz gave his cousin in marriage, 
but Qaymas soon died (poisoned?). 

Still later in the year (§22), the arrival of Sultan Alp- Arslan marked 
a new stage in the events. Both Fariburz of Sharvan and Fadl b. 
Shavur of Arran waited on him, with this difference that the former 
brought with him his offerings, and the latter the keys of his treasure- 
house. The sharvanshah accompanied the sultan on his campaign, 
but meanwhile he took advantage of the new protector to punish some 
of his personal enemies. 

When the sultan returned from his campaign in Asia Minor, the 
people of al-Bab brought a complaint against Fariburz and the sultan, 
changing his attitude, imprisoned the sharvanshah and then released 
him only to exact from him a large ransom (see below p. 120). The 
son of the sharvanshah, Afridun, had to leave al-Bab. During all this 
time Fariburz faced the disobedience of two of his relatives and of the 
population of Yazldiya, and yet he contrived to maintain some grip on 
al-Bab, even at the cost of heavy battles (§23). Afridun was restored 
in al-Bab. Feeling that his position in the plains was precarious, Fari- 
burz transferred his residence nearer to the Caspian, to Mihyariya (in 
Masqat), see below note to §24. 

A new blow fell when in November 1071 (§25) the Turk Yaghma 
was sent to al-Bab as a governor on behalf of Alp Arslan, and the “chiefs” 
of al-Bab marched on Masqat — that last refuge of Fariburz. Still un- 
daunted, he continued to attack his Christian neighbours in the west. 
Even al-Bab was not entirely lost. 

In 467/1074 (§27) a new Turkish force arrived under the command 
of Arghar (Arkhar?) b. Buqa who claimed to have received Sharvan as 
a fief, but again Fariburz, by his diplomacy, obtained redress from the 
Sultan, and meanwhile completed the subjugation of the Lakz (§28). 

Only with the grant to Sau-tegin (amir of the two Iraqs) of a fief 
comprising the March of al-Bab, and with the arrival of his representative 
(§29), Fariburz was reduced to the position of a Seljuk vassal paying a 
yearly tribute. 1 

We shall now resume the non-Turkish points of the last chapters. 

§21. The personal name of the Christian opponent of Fariburz is 
badly mutilated. The nearest Christian neighbour to the west of Sharvan 
was the Georgian king of Kakhetia, in the Alazan valley. His possessions 
(or influence) may have extended even to the east of this river, and 
therefore, looking from Sharvan, he appeared as the ruler of Shakki. 

1 A. Kasravi, with his usual keenness, identified the dedicatee of two of Qatran’s 
odes with ('Imad al-daula) Abu-Mansur (Sau-tegin), Pddshdhdn-i gwm-ndm, III, 
55-6; see now Qatran’s Divan, 1333/1954, pp. 133, 148. In them the poet hints 
at Sau-tegin’s exploits in capturing Basaslrl and in defeating the Georgians (from 
whose hands he rescued amir Fadlun) and the army of Qavurd of Kerman. Thus 
Sau-tegin must have been a contemporary of Tughril, Alp Arslan and Malik-shah. 
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This geographical terminology is also clear in the chapter on Arran, see 
Minorsky, Studies, p. 65, Akhsartan, 1 son of Gagik, was the name of 
the contemporary ruler of Kakhetia (1058-84), who was usually on bad 
terms with the king of Western Georgia (Abkhaz, as it was called by the 
Muslims, in view of the origin of the dynasty). At the time in question 
the “Abkhaz" ruler was the energetic Bagrat IV (1027-72), son of Giorgil 
(1041-27). In our text ibn K.rki most certainly refers to the “son of 
Giorgi”, and the king in question was Bagrat IV, who may have been 
known to the Sharvanians by some nickname. This was the period when 
Bagrat was at war with Alp-Arslan, whereas Akhsartan, to save his 
position, had accepted Islam, see Akhbdr al-daulat al-saljuqiya, ed. 
M. Iqbal, p. 44 (where the names are also mutilated). In 460/autumn 
1068, Fadl b. Shavur of Arran fell into the hands of Akhsartan and the 
latter surrendered him to Bagrat for the price of two fortresses (see 
the chapter on Arran, Studies, §17). The castle which our author calls 
qal'a Daskarat al-Husayn (or al-Junayn?) could not be identified (see 
below p. 84, n. 4), but it must have stood within the territory of Shakki, 
It is possible that the date of the conflict with the Georgians is given 
slightly too late. In any case before Alp Arslan’s campaign in Georgia 
(1067-8), Bagrat’s operations extended up to Herethi (west of Shakki 
on the lower Alazan). Some previous agreement with the Georgians 
(before they showed “signs of revolt”) can be deduced from the incident 
of April 1065 when the Georgians (?) seem to have been used for the 
repression of a revolt in Fariburz’s capital (§19). 

§22. See the commentary on §20. 

§23. For the story of Fariburz’s attacks on al-Bab in 461/1068 
see, in less detail, §42 where the local amir 'Abd al-Malik, and not Guzhda- 
ham, is placed in the foreground. The auxiliaries who saved the situation 
were from Khaydaq and Taviq (?). The latter place is possibly Tivak 
(Russian map: Diivek ) in Tabarsaran (cf. Genko, in Trud'i vtoroy sessii 
arabistov, 1937, p. 105). 

§24. In the chapter on Arran, Studies, §18, it is explained that, 
during the captivity of Fadl b. Shavur in Georgia, the lord of Sharvan 
(Fariburz) raided Arran. On recovering his freedom Fadl invaded 
Sharvan and had his khutba read in Bab al-abwab. 

Fariburz’s retreat to Mihyariya indicates that, in view of the Turkish 
oppression and the disloyalty of the population of his capital, Yazidiya, 
he planned to reshape his dominions by moving the centre nearer to the 
Caspian, possibly with an eye to the final incorporation of Darband. 

§25, On the relations of Fariburz with the “chief” of al-Bab, Mufarrij, 
see in more detail §§39-44. 

§26. On the previous events in Malugh see §18. The expedition 
of 464/1072 is also mentioned in the chapter on Arran, §18. 

§28. On the Lakz see below, in the section on the geography of 
Sharvan, p. 80. 

§29. Our chronicle stops before the death of Fariburz and the report 
that he was succeeded by his son Afridun must be an addition made by 
Munejjim-bashi. 


1 This name is of Alan origin. 
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A passing remark in Bundari (abridging 'Imad al~din) p, 140, indicates 
that, when Malik-shah crossed Arran, the lord of Sharvan, Faribnrz, 
ba'da imtinaHhi (i.e, "after a period of unwillingness, or even resistance?") 
came to wait on him and accepted to pay 70,000 dinars yearly (which 
sum in later times came to be lowered to 40,000), In the Ahhbdr , ed, 
M. Iqbal, p, 73, it is also said: "when (Malik-shah) happened to be 
passing through Arran, he sent (someone) to the sharvanshah. The 
latter submitted to him (ata'ahu) and (the Sultan) imposed on him a 
yearly contribution of 70,000 dinars”. The exact year of this expedition 
is unknown but Mukrimin Halil Yin an 5, Selguklular devri, 1 , 1944, p. 111, 
places it in 1078-9. 

Apart from this, Khaqani in an ode dedicated to Princess Tsmat 
al-din, ed. Tehran, p. 415, compares the pilgrimage she accomplished 
with some other journeys undertaken by her relatives: 

“Old Salar travelled to Mafarqin, and the Syrian salar gave him his pledge 
(diman). But you have made a journey which is a pledge of Paradise! 

“Your old ancestor (jadd), shah Fariburz, went to see Malik-shah and entered 
Isfahan. But you have found kingship and shahdom in the sanctuary at which a 
hundred Malik-shahs have become hostages.” 1 

There exist coins struck by Fariburz with the names of Muqtadi 
and Malik-shah (i.e. within the period of 465-85/1072-92) and even 
with the name of Mustazhir (who began to rule in 487/1094), see Pakho- 
mov, A short history of Azarbayjan (in Russian), Baku 1923. In the 
documents included in Mas'ud b. Namdar’s correspondence, the life of 
Fariburz can be traced to the nineties of the tenth century but at this 
point the chronology becomes unreliable. The documents suggest that 
Fariburz finished by establishing his authority even in Arran where the 
local dynasty, as it seems, had become extinct. In a poem which Mas'ud 
dedicated to Fariburz he enumerates his conquests: Muqan, — down to the 

sea, Ghumiq and (perhaps: *Shanddn ) — down to the Alans; 

he subjugated the Abkhaz (i.e. the Georgians) and conquered Arran 
and Janza (Ganja). 

As a result of all these new facts, we have now, a much clearer picture 
of the reign of the able ruler Fariburz who not only tided over the storms 
of the Seljuk invasion but secured the rights of his dynasty. However, 
the order of his successors is not very clear. The T.-B, refers only to 
one son of Fariburz, namely Afridun, whom his father had tried to 
establish in al-Bab. This trend of his activities tallies with the indication 
of the Georgian Chronicle that an Afridun perished in the war between 
Sharvan and Darband in 514/1120. In one of Mas'ud b. Namdar’s 
documents Fariburz speaks of a son of his having the title al-'Adud. 
We cannot say whether this title belonged to Afridun, but we know that 
Fariburz had at least one other son, Minuchihr, whose undated coin 
bears the names of the caliph Mustazhir (487-512) and Sultan Muhammad 
(b. Malik-shah). As the latter ruled in 498-511/1105-18, Minuchihr 
must have been on the throne before the death of his brother Afridun, 

1 The references in Bundari and Khaqani have been first found by Prof. Had! 
Hasan in his Falatt, 1929, p. 5, but I have slightly improved the sequence of verses 
in the ode. 
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see Pakhomov, l,c. We have no evidence yet to decide whether he was 
' the direct successor of Fariburz, or whether he, at least temporarily, 
usurped the rights of his brother? The fact is that after Minfichihr 
I we find on the throne another Minuchihr who on his coins calls himself 
“ibn Afridfin” and mentions the name of the caliph Muqtafi (530-55/ 
1136-60). This is the patron of Khaqam on whom see §49. So far the 
tradition of the Yazidi family was uninterrupted. For the later des- 
cendants see Annex I. 


B. BAB AL-ABWAB 

§31. The introductory paragraph on Masqat is an addition by 
Munejjim-bashi. Baladhuri, 197, confirms that Masqat (now Mushkfir) 
had kings who were first appointed by Anfishirvan, adding that “their 
kingship had been abolished”. On p. 207, speaking of Maslama b. 
'Abd al-Malik’s conquest, he contrasts the “shahs” of Sharvan, *Layzan, 
Tabarsaran, Filan and *Khursan, with the “lord (sahib) of Masqat”, 
cf. also Ya'qubi, 194 (already under 'Othman the peace was concluded 
with the people of Masqat). 

§32. Several governors with the nisba Sulami figure in the history 
of Arab administration in Armenia but it is noteworthy that, according 
to the T-B., the founders of the dynasty of al-Bab were only clients 
(mawali) of the Banu-Sulaym. For the family of Hashim b. Suraqa, 
whom our source considers as the founder of the dynasty of al-Bab, 
we have an interesting indication earlier than 255/869. According to the 
excellent Ya'qubi, II, 518, when Harfin al-Rashid (170-93/786-809) 
sent Sa'id b. Salm al-Bahill to Armenia, the lord (sahib) of al-Bab was 
Najm b. Hashim, Some months after, the inhabitants of al-Bab opposed 
Sa'id and set upon his financial agent (' amil ). Sa'id put Najm to death 

but then Najm’s son Hayyfin (Hannfin? Jayyfin?) openly revolted 

and got in touch wdth the khaqan of the Khazars who arrived with an 
army, caused great damage to the Muslims and advanced up to the 
Araxes. 1 Rashid disapproved of Sa'Id’s actions and dismissed him. 
Three governors, one after the other, were appointed to Armenia until 
finally the country was pacified by Yazid b, Mazyad (died in 185/801), 
the founder of the dynasty of Sharvan (see above §1). We know nothing 
about the fate of the rebel Hayyun (Jayyun) but, according to our 
source, the family continued in al-Bab and Hayy fin’s great-grandson 
rose (in 255/869) as a founder of an autonomous dynasty. The Darband- 
nama refers to the same events, though in its numerous versions the dates 
are uncertain. Our author, who is favourable to the Hashimids, omits 
to mention the blemish in their antecedents. The name Abul-Najm 
in §34 may be a reminiscence of the founder of the dynasty. On his 
and his three sons’ campaigns against his heathen and Christian neighbours 
(Sarir, Shandan) see below pp. 97, 101. 

1 Tabari III, 648 (year 183/799) calls Najm Munjam al-Snlami and omits tbe 
name of his son. He states that ‘ ‘never in Islamic times had one heard of (a calamity) 
similar (to this Khazar invasion)”. 
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§33. The capture of Muhammad b. Hashim is also referred to in 
§8, but again our source fails to mention the invasion of the Rus (Mas'udi, 
II, 18) which seems to have come in the wake of this disaster. 

§34. With the accession in 916 of Hashim’s third son 'ABD al~ 
MALIK (303-27/916-39), quarrels began in the family. ‘Abd al-Malik 
had to seek support from the governor of Azarbayjan Yusuf b. Abul-Saj 
and then from the Khazars. Cf. p. 69, n. 1. 

Our source tones down the character of the relations of 'Abd al- 
Malik with the Sajids (see our notes to §9). In point of fact, Yusuf b. 
Abul-Saj himself visited al-Bab and on instructions from Baghdad 
rebuilt the walls of the town. 1 Hilal al-Sabi, ed. Amedroz, pp. 217-8, 
quotes the report of Abu- 'Ah al-Hasan b. al-Hamdun, who accompanied 
Yusuf to the “districts of al-Bab”. Yusuf sent to Baghdad an estimate 
of the repairs for 70,000 (dirhams?), but the vazir Abul-Hasan b. al-Furat 
reminded him of the material stored up in al-Bab by the Sasanian 
Anushirvan, and the expense was reduced merely to the workmen’s 
wages. Abul-Hasan was vazir three times (18 Jan. 909-22 June 912; 
6 May 917-31 Oct. 918, and 31 July 923-19 June 924). Consequently 
Yusuf’s visit to Darband most likely took place during the early part of 
Abul-Hasan’s second term of office. Soon after, in 305 /917-8, the caliph 
had to send an army against Yusuf. Yusuf, operating in the region of 
Rayy, defeated Khaqan al-Muflihi and his successor Mu’nis, but in 
Muharram 307/June 919 Mu’nis captured Yusuf and took him to Bagh- 
dad, see R. Yasmer, o.c., pp. 9-10. 'Abd al-Malik must have been 
expelled by his nephew during this period and the fall of his protector 
possibly moved him to seek the help of the Khazars — in conformity 
with the family tradition. On the whole, the chronology of our source 
seems to be correct. 

On ‘Abd al-Malik’s clash with the sharvanshah see above §9. The 
identity of M.rafsa, M.raqba, Marauna (?) and Aran (?) could not be 
ascertained but the infidels inhabiting these two places may have been 
connected with Shandan, see below p. 102. 

According to our source ‘Abd al-Malik died in 327/939, and Mas'udi, 
II, 7, five years later, speaks of ‘Abd al-Malik as a ruler who used to rule 
in al-Bab. 

§35. AHMAD b. 'ABD al-MALIK (327-66/939-76). The infancy 
of this prince at his accession accounts for the confusion which ensued 
in al-Bab. At this period the nefarious r61e of the “chiefs” becomes 
conspicuous and the intervention of the Sharvanians continuous. 

. The first outsider invited to al-Bab after 327/939, Haytham b. 
Muhammad b. Yazid, may have been the brother of Abu-Tahir b. Muham- 
mad b. Yazid (§9), different from Haytham b. Muhammad b. Abu- 
Tahir Yazid, mentioned under 357/968, §12. On the further confusion 
in Sharvanian pedigrees in §§9 and 35 see our commentary on §9, Mas'udi 
II, 5, must refer to these troubles when he writes that, after the death of 
his son-in-law 'Abdullah b. Hisham (read : ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hashim 
who died in 327/939), the sharvanshah Muhammad b. Yazid (read: 
Abu-Tahir Yazid who died only in 337/948) took possession of al-Bab. 

1 Already in 296/908 Yusuf’s implacable persecution of the Armenians took 
him down to Tiflis, see R. Vasmer, On Sdjid coins (in Russian), Baku 1927, p. 17. 
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After a series of Sharvanian appointments, in 342/953 we hear of the 
invitation to al-Bab of the king of the Lakz whose name is badly trans- 
mitted as Q.sh.rsh.m Ahmad b. Mnnabbih. In the note on the Lakz 
(see below p. 80) it will be explained why the first part of the name 
should be restored as *Khashmm . 

The disturbances in the region of al-Bab may have been, at least 
partly, stimulated by the activity of the Daylamites, From Miskawayh, 
The eclipse, II, 161 (transl. V, 172) we learn that in 344/955 Marzuban 
was away from Azarbayjan suppressing a local rebellion in the neigh- 
bourhood of al-Bab. The arrival of Ibrahim b. Marzuban in 358/968 
was a second wave of the northern expansion of the Daylamite Musafirids. 

§36. MAYMUN b. AHMAD (366-87/976-97). The unruly "chiefs” 
again took advantage of the youth of their amir (seventeen years old) 
to reduce him to the position of a puppet. 

On Maymun’s dramatic experience with the Rus mercenaries which 
led to his first deposition see below p. 114. As suggested, the harbouring 
of the Rus in al-Bab may have been the cause of the intervention of the 
preacher Musa al-Tuzi who, as a native of Gilan, was probably impressed 
by the recent Russian depredations in the region of Muqan and apprehen- 
sive of new attacks on the southern coast of the Caspian. 

§§37-38. After the two short reigns (of Muhammad and Lashkari), 
that of MANSUR b. MAYMUN b. AHMAD lasted thirty-one years 
(393-425/1003-34), amidst struggles with Sharvan and the northern 
invaders (cf. §14), This time the amir tried to lean on the king of the 
Sarir whose daughter was his wife. 

Under 423/1025 there is some discrepancy with §15. There the two 
raids are distinguished: that of the Rus in 421/1030, and that of the Alan 
and the Saririans in 423/1032, whereas in §38 the aggressors, despoiled 
of their booty by the people of al-Bab, are said to have been the Rus. 
In any case in the following year the Rus and the Alans returned with the 
intention of revenge. Collusion of all the anti-Muslim elements is of 
course thinkable. But the fact is that the Saririans are not mentioned 
in §38, possibly in view of Mansur's marriage links. 

The part which the people of Karakh took in repelling the aggressors 
in 424/1033 must have been a result of their conversion in 385/995 
(§36). The events of 429/1037 and 432/1040 (§39) show, however, that 
Islam sat lightly on them. On the versatile Haytham b. Maymun 
al-Ba 3 i (sic) see below pp. 96, 124. 

§39. ABD al-MALIK (425-34/1034-43). His predecessors, in then- 
struggle against the oligarchy of the chiefs and the territorial appetites 
of Sharvan, tried to lean on mercenaries and the petty kings of Daghestan. 
When his fickle-hearted subjects expelled Abd al-Malik and let in the 
sharvanshah, the amir managed to re-occupy his fief but decided to 
turn a new leaf by marrying the Sharvanian princess Shamkuya, thus 
himself assuming the r61e of the Sharvanian candidate. The clique of 
the "chiefs” immediately felt the disadvantages of a united front directed 
against them. Frightened by the murder of his vazir, Abd al-Malik 
fled to Sharvan. His brother-in-law Abu-Mansur Ali (§16) gave him 
the necessary support and imprisoned a number of the "chiefs” of al-Bab. 
Abd al-Malik remained entrenched in the citadel while the intrigues of 
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the “chiefs” continued. They even expelled Shamkuya to Sharvan. 
In the meantime, al-Bab was attacked by the neighbouring tribes of 
Shandan and Khaydaq. 

Henceforth the author’s information grows more detailed and we 
learn the names of numerous personalities among the chiefs (see below 
p. 124). The year of 'Abd al-Malik’s death 434/1043 is also recorded 
in the Darband-nama, 140 (with a mistake: 430, instead of 434). 

§40. The reign of MANSUR b. 'ABD al-MALIK (434-57/1042-65) 
is a turning point in the history of the Hashimids, and our source enables 
us to follow in detail the struggle of the amir with the unruly aristocracy. 
The chiefs, reckoning on the youth of the amir, did not object to his 
accession, even though his energetic mother Shamkuya stayed with her 
child. After the death of the chief Abul-Fawaris 'Abd al-Salam, who 
acted as regent, Mansur became “independent” and, as a result, was 
expelled with his mother. His brother Lashkari (probably born of 
another mother), elected in his place, was killed by a ghulam of Mansur’s 
(in 446/1055) and Mansur returned with the help of the Saririans. He 
secured the help of the Khaydaq and other neighbours and renewed his 
struggle against the chiefs. Probably with the assistance of his able 
mother, he succeeded in separating the townsmen from the aristocratic 
“chiefs”. The latter were only too glad when before long the valiant 
amir was attacked by the Saririans. The death of the respected leader 
of the chiefs 'Ah b. Hasan b. 'Anaq in 456/1064 gave a signal to distur- 
bances. This chief kept the balance between the amir — who later married 
his daughter — and the aristocracy. The new head of the chiefs, the 
formidable Mufarrij b. Muzaffar, took an extraordinary decision by 
leading the exodus of his friends from al-Bab. When clashes began 
between the chiefs and the amir, the Ghumiq infidels profited by the 
discord to raid al-Bab. The exiles retreated to the territory of the Lakz, 
while the amir sought allies in Khaydaq. Despairing of success, Mufarrij 
devised a ruse to murder Mansur with utmost treachery and ruthlessly 
dragooned the lower classes of al-Bab who had joined the amir against 
the aristocracy, 

§41, The sharvanshah Fariburz (§19) did not let the murder of his 
aunt’s son pass unpunished. No sooner did he settle his quarrel with 
the ruler of Arran than he marched on al-Bab (in 457/1065), while 
Mufarrij went to the Sarir and came back with the host of its ruler (whose 
daughter he had married). There must have been some dissensions 
between him and the other members of the local aristocracy, because 
our source speaks of the “peace” made by them. This time agreement 
was reached on the appointment of the infant 'Abd al-Malik, who was 
the son of Lashkari by a lady of Khaydaq, and was brought up in Khay- 
daq. Mufarrij also took the oath of allegiance to him, but the interesting 
detail is that the infant amir was lodged in the house of Aghlab b. 'Ali, 
with whom Mufarrij was soon to quarrel. On the other hand, this 
appointment may have been unpleasant to the sharvanshah, because 
the late Lashkari had been an opponent of his brother (half-brother?) 
Mansur bom of the Sharvanian princess Shamkuya. By electing 'Abd 
al-Malik in 459/1065 the chiefs of al-Bab eliminated the dreaded Shar- 
vanian protectorate and set up a new puppet on the throne of the amirate. 
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The sharvanshah marched again on al-Bab and this time obtained the 
release of his aunt Shamkuya, mother of the late Mansur, 

Despite the peaceful settlement, the crafty Mufarrij introduced into 
al-Bab a new rival of Fariburz, namely his paternal uncle Mamlan, 1 
and, using him as a banner, went, with his Saririan allies, to occupy 
Masqat, a zone which Fariburz was about to adopt as his bulwark. 
However, the inhabitants of Shabaran put up a strong resistance, took 
Mufarrij prisoner and sent him to Fariburz. ‘Abd al-Malik fled back to 
Khaydaq, while al-Bab was re-occupied by the Sharvanians. Somehow 
Mufarrij recovered his freedom and re-appeared in al-Bab with the sup- 
port of the Saririans. 

§42. In 458/1066 the Turks arrived in Sharvan (§19) and Fariburz 
had great difficulties with them. He only succeeded in liquidating 
(in 459/1067) his paternal uncle Mamlan, the former puppet of Muffarij's, 
who now was associated with the Turks. 

From the chapter on Arran ( Studies , §18) we learn that Alp-Arslan 
himself arrived in Arran in Dhul-Hijja 459/Oct.-Nov. 1067, and that the 
lords of Arran and Sharvan waited on him. We further know that in 
460/1068 the Sultan, having Sau-tegin in his van, went to Georgia and 
after five months returned via Ganja and Barda'a (in 460/1068), see 
Akhbar, ed. M. Iqbal, pp. 43-46. It was surely on this occasion that he 
sent Sau-tegin accompanied by the chief Aghlab b. ‘Ali to al-Bab. In 
§22 the campaign of Georgia is equivocally referred to as "campaign of 
Rum” and in §42, still more vaguely, the sending of Sau-tegin to al-Bab 
follows "the occupation of Azarbayjan”. In any case the expedition 
of Sau-tegin was the first and temporary attempt of the Seljuks to estab- 
lish their authority in al-Bab. 

Aghlab mentioned in this paragraph was bom in 425/1032 and must 
be a son of ‘Ali b. Aghlab whom the sharvanshah imprisoned in 427/1035. 2 
He acted as tutor to the young amir ‘Abd al-Malik, The pre-eminence 
of his relative Aghlab was not to Mufarrij J s liking and, when clashes 
among them began, the prince of al-Bab ‘Abd al-Malik re-emerged from 
his asylum in Khaydaq and was proclaimed in 460/1068, Mufarrij also 
went out to greet the prince. 

It is curious to see to what an extent al-Bab had lost its character 
of outpost of Islam, while the struggling parties were dependent on the 
help of the Daghestanian tribes: Mufarrij leaned on the Sarir and ‘Abd 
al-Malik on Khaydaq and the "kings of the mountains”. 

In 461/1068, when Fariburz of Sharvan had improved his relations 
with Sultan Alp-Arslan (§22), he marched on al-Bab under the pretext 
that his fugitive brother Guzhdaham had taken asylum with the "chiefs” 
(§23). This time, unexpectedly, Mufarrij changed sides and secured 
victory to Fariburz. The reason was that ‘Abd al-Malik was supported 
by Mufarrij ’s rival Aghlab b. ‘Ah. When the latter died on 28 December 
1068, his protege ‘Abd al-Malik went back to his refuge in Khaydaq and 
Fariburz re-occupied al-Bab where he appointed his own son Afridun. 


1 Whose name suggests some connection with the Rawwadids. See Studies in 
Caucasian History, p. 167. 

2 The genealogies of the local chiefs still present great difficulties, see below, p. 124. 
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§43, In 463/1070 the struggle flared up between Sharvan and Arran 
and the name of the ruler of Arran (Fadl b. Shavur) was temporarily 
read in the khutba in al-Bab, but in the following year the two princes 
made common cause, see the chapter on Arran, §18, 

§44. The second occupation of al-Bab by the Seljuks took place in 
464/1071, after Alp-Arslan’s victory over the Emperor Romanus Dio- 
genes (on 26 September) but, although the amir Yaghma took over in 
Darband, local intrigues continued unabated, c Abd al-Malik, hostile to 
Sharvan, was several times brought back from his retreat in Khaydaq, 
but the wily “chief-of-chiefs”, Mufarrij, saw his interest in continuing 
the line of rapprochement with Fariburz inaugurated in 461 /1068. Accord- 
ing to §26 the situation in al-Bab remained unstable, 

§§45-46. In 468/1075 the people of al-Bab imprisoned 'Abd al- 
Malik in Humaydiya and proclaimed his cousin Maymun, grandson of 
the Sharvanian princess Shamkuya. This appointment must have eased 
the relations with Fariburz, but certainly embarrassed Mufarrij, the 
murderer of Maymun/ s father Mansur. Maymun ruled only four months, 
after which the third period of Seljuk occupation began (see §§42 and 
44), this time in a more radical way, because the khutba was read in the 
names of the Sultan and of Sau-tegin (see also the chapter on Arran, 
§10) . Thus a temporary stop was put to the age long ambition of Sharvan 
to annex al-Bab. 

The later information on the amirs of al-Bab will be summed up in 
Annex II, but it is very scanty in comparison with the extremely circum- 
stantial and accurate information of Ta'nkh al-Bab which ends in 468/ 
1075. We are left in the dark as to the end of Fariburz, c Abd al-Malik 
and Mufarrij. 

§47. A similar formula figures at the end of the chapter on Sharvan 
(§30), but both these chapters and the chapter on Arran (§19) end in 
468/1075. 
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§i. GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY IN THE 
TA’RIKH AL-BAB 

A. SHARVAN 

In the tenth century the main territory of Sharvan consisted of the 
lands between the south-eastern spur of the Caucasian range and the 
river Kur. See map on p. 174, 

To have a clear view of this area and its western prolongations one 
has to remember that it is watered by six rivers which descend from the 
southern face of the Caucasian mountains. The easternmost of them, 
Pir-Saqat, has its outlet on the Caspian (between Baku and the estuary 
of the Kur), The others follow a north-to-south course in the direction 
of the Kur which they do not reach ; they are (from east to west) : the 
Akh-su, the Gardaman (on the upper course of which lies Lahij), the 
Gok-chay, the Turiyan (on the upper course of which lay Qabala) and 
the Eljigen-chay (which collects the waters of eastern Shakki). 1 The 
seventh river, called Agri-chay, 2 waters the northern part of Shakki, 
and flows east-to-west to join the Alazan (which latter, in a west-to-east 
direction, flows from Kakhetia to join the Kur). 

The political centre of SHARVAN at the period in question was 
Yazidiya, built in 306/918 (see §9). It is possible that it was no new 
foundation but only the older Arab town of Shamakhiya (Shamakhi) 
rejuvenated by the Yazidids. 3 Shamakhi is situated on a western 
headwater of the Pir-Saqat river, at some 40 kms. to the east of the 
Akh-su. In 1734 Nadir-shah transferred the population of Shamakhi 
to a new site (at about 3 kms. to the south-east of the present-day village 
of Akh-su) but, after his death, the inhabitants returned to the old town. 
Yazidiya was protected by the castle of Gulistan, perhaps corresponding 
to the “Amir’s camp” (lashkar-gah ) , which according to the Hudud 
ab'Alam (§36, 36) stood at a distance of one farsakh from Shamakhi. 

1 In Mongol eljigen "an ass”, now Alij an-chay, 

2 A'gri, in Turkish, “flowing in the opposite direction”. 

3 It must be noted, however, that in the chapter on Arran (§15 under 455/1063) 
some distinction seems to be made between “the town of Sharvan” and Yazidiya. 
According to Baladhuri, 210, Shammakhiya was named after al-Shammakh b. 
Shuja' who was malih Sharvan during the governorship of Sa'Id b. Salim (Salm?) 
al-Bahili. The latter was appointed by Harun al-Bashid and was in office towards 
180/796 or 182/798, see Tabari, III, 645, 647. It is quite possible that Shammakh 
himself only rebuilt some old settlement, 
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One of the sharvanshah's letters quoted in Mas'ud b, Namdar, l.c., 
p. 133, is dated from Gulistan, which is given the title of maqarr al-Hzz, 
“the seat of glory”. According to V. M. Sisoyev (1927), the ruins of 
Gulistan (now known as Qlz-qalasi) are situated on a height at some 
3 kms. to the north-east of Shamakhl. 

^LAYZAN 1 (see Hudud, 408), which is identical with the present-day 
Lahlj valley on the headwaters of the Gardaman, had been one of the 
Sasanian vassal principalities, 2 but in the period under our consideration 
was a part of Sharvan. Originally it constituted the fief of that junior 
branch of the ruling family which came to prominence under Abu- 
Tahir Yazid (§9). Since his advent, Layzan had been incorporated 
in the united Sharvan but continued to be ruled by specially appointed 
princes. The village Kurdiyan (§11) corresponds to Kurdivan (“the place 
of the Kurds”) which lies lower down on the Gardaman, see Hudud, 
p. 407. 

The SOUTHERN FRONTIER of Sharvan grosso modo coincided 
with the course of the Kur which divided it from the Kurdish Shaddadids 
who towards 359/969 became kings of Arran (i.e. the territory between 
the Kur and the Araxes) whence they ousted the Daylamite Musafirids. 3 
South of the Kur, Barda'a (Partav), the former centre of Arab administra- 
tion, was a contested territory (see events under 372/982, 378/988 and 
436/1064), but for most of the time Barda'a, and especially Baylaqan, 
must have gravitated to the Shaddadid orbit. Towards 455/1063 
Abul-Aswar of Ganja led three raids into Sharvan and was welcomed by 
local Kurds. In 457/1065 the Kurds threatened Masqat. In 461/1069 
the name of Fadl b. Abul-Asvar was read in the khutba in al-Bab. 

Lower down the Kur the sharvanshahs seem to have controlled the 
river down to its juncture with the Araxes (see the operations under 

1 Read : *LaHzan. 

2 This would be the explanation of Mas'udTs II, 4-6, which attributes to the 
sharvanshah (in 332/944) a pedigree going back to Bahrain Gur and, at the same 
time, confirms the fact that originally he possessed only Layzan. According to 
Istakhri, 191, the frontiers of *Layjan marched with Sharvan, Muqaniya and 
* t Anbasiya (i.e., Qabala). I. Hauqal, 244, quotes al-Layjan among the smaller 
principalities and towns of al-Ran and adds, 250, that it is adjacent to the Qabq 
range. Muqaddasi, 381, places it on the road: Shamakhiya — Sharvan (sic) — 2 
marhalas ; thence to * al-Layjan — 2 marhalas ; thence to the Samur bridge — 2 
marhalas; thence to Bab al-Abwab — 1 marhala. (Something has gone wrong in 
this itinerary in which Sharvan may have been confused with *Shabaran, and the 
latter has changed places in the enumeration with Layjan). On Mas'udfs passages, 
II, 69, see below, p. 162. This name appears with numerous mis-spellings : al-Iran, 
Abkhaz. 

3 See Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 1953, p. 13. 
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420/1029). Along the Caspian Sea the sharvanshahs possessed Baku, 
although some rights on its oil-wells and salt-marshes were ear-marked 
for the upkeep of the ghazis of al-Bab. A MS. of Istakhri, p, 189, which 
has several interesting additions, describes the course of the lower Araxes 
as follows: “It flows past the gate of Varthan (now ruins of Altan on its 
southern bank), reaches Muqan, borders on a district (rustaq) of Sharvan 
called D.rmq, which has excellent soil, and joins the Kur to disembogue 
into tlie sea of Tabaristan (Caspian)”. *DamIq must correspond to 
the triangular wedge of territory above the confluence of the two rivers 
(at Javad). 1 

Near the bifurcation of the Kur (above its estuary) lay Gushtasfi 
(now Saliyan, see BSOAS, 1954, XVI/3, 519), which judging by its 
name was possibly a Sharvanian foundation of a time later than T.-B, 
(see below pp. 129, 135). 

SHABARAN and MASQAT. On the north-eastern slope of the 
south-eastern branch of the Caucasian range and along the sea-coast 
lies a very fertile country watered by the rivers of the present-day district 
of Quba and the large river Samur (Sammur). Originally it belonged 
to the Lazgi principalities (see below) and then was gradually annexed by 
the sharvanshahs to become the apple of discord between them, the 
princes of al-Bab and even the rulers of Arran. After the Turkish 
invasion and at the period of his struggles with Mufarrij of al-Bab, 
Fariburz b. Sallar obviously intended to transfer the main centre of his 
dominions to this region. 

Two territories are mentioned in this zone: Shabaran and Masqat. 
The former is referred to as a part of Sharvan (§19) and the latter is 
specially described (by Munejjim-bashi) as a part of al-Bab (§31). It is 
advisable, however, to treat them jointly not only because they belong 
to the same area, but also because more often Masqat was occupied by 
Sharvan. The castle of Shabaran stood on the river of this name which 
flows - south of the present-day Quba. The Hudud spells the name 
Shdv.ran and the Georgian Chronicle (under a.d. 1124) Shaburan (see 
1955 ed., p. 344), which suggests its connection with the Iranian name 
Shavur (Shapur?), which is attested in the Caucasus, see Studies, p. 19, 
34. The names *Sharvan and *Shaburan are certainly of different 
origin. 

Already under 373/983 we hear that Muhammad b. Ahmad (§13) 
built a wall round the town of Shaburan. The Hudud al-'Alam, com- 
piled in 372/982 in Northern Afghanistan, calls Shav.ran "qasaba °f 
Shirvan (sic)”, which I translated as “the capital of Sh,”. It might 
have been less pretentious to translate qasaba as a “centre”, but actually 

1 See also Mas'udx, II, 74. See below p. 100, 
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Shavuran may have been the provincial capital of Khursdn, one of the 
three territories of Sharvan (Hudud, §36, 36), The fact that Yazid b. 
Ahmad (§14) and his daughter Shamkuya were buried in Shaburan is 
significant in connection with the sudden appearance of Iranian names 
among his descendants. Quite likely this innovation is due to the marriage 
of Yazid with a princess of some ancient local dynasty, 1 

A village of Sa'dun is mentioned in §19 as a point reached by the 
ruler of Arran in the course of his invasion of Sharvan. The poets 
Khaqani, ed. Tehran, 405, and Falaki, ed. Hadi Hasan, II, 42, refer in 
the same breath to Gardaman and Sa'dun (Sa'dan) praising some improve- 
ments in irrigation introduced by the sharvanshahs in both these places. 
It is likely, however, that the poets have in view only two parallel, but 
disconnected, ventures and that Sa'dun should be looked for in the 
neighbourhood of Shabaran. 2 

Further north up'to the Samur lay the district Masqat. This Arabic 
name is nothing but a popular etymology (. Masqat “the place where 
something has fallen or occurred”), for the original name of the district 
was *Maskut or Mashkut, from the Massagetai 3 who were settled 
here. 

Already Marquart, ‘Kultur . . . Analekten’, Ungar. Jahrb., April 
1929, IX/i, p. 78, saw the correspondence of Mask'uP/M.sq.t/ Muskur. 
The second u of the local Muskur has preserved the u of Mask'ut', the first 
u of Muskur being probably a proleptic assimilation to the stressed u 


1 In Ids Athdr al-bildd, 403, Z. Qazwlnl (end of thirteenth century) locates at 
Shabar(an) the well (jubb) in which Bljan was imprisoned by Afrasiyab and adds 
that the enormous block Rustam removed from its mouth was also shown on the 
spot. These literary reminiscences of the Shah-nama cannot be very ancient. As 
Bljan was imprisoned in Turan, they may have arisen at the time of "Turanian” 
(Qipchaq, Mongol) inroads into Transcaucasia through Darband, cf. I. Athir, XII, 
264 (sub 619/1222). 

2 Cf. Khanykov in Melanges asiatiques, III/2, 129: "Sa'dun maintenant Siadan, 
bourg du district de Qubbeh, non loin des ruines de Chabran”. See also TJkazz 
kubinskikh khanov, Tbilisi, 1937, index, p. 98: Sadan, Sayadan (Sayyadan?) in the 
mahall of Barmaki (later Divichi). A village called Sayad exists near the estuary 
of the Belbele. The improvements in irrigation recorded by the poets may have 
been the early harbingers of the present-day Samur-Divichi canal. 

3 See Pliny, n.h., 11, 12: "Item patria Albania, item patria Massagetai, item 
patria Caspiae, item patria Lepon” (i.e., Impend, Lipink', see Hudud, 434). All 
these places refer to the same corner of eastern Transcaucasia. One can remember 
here that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus XXXI, 22, 12, the Alans were the 
ancient Massagets (“Halanos . . . veteres Massagetas”) ; therefore the old settlers 
in Masqat may have been Alans. The river flowing south of Darband is called 
Rubds, which in Osset would mean "a fox” (cf. the name of the more southerly 
Samur "a marten”). 
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which follows it. Finally the striking passage of t(P) to r is explained by 
the rhotacism of the Iranian dialects of the Caspian region. This rhota- 
cism appears in the Armenian words borrowed from Persian (through the 
medium of the neighbouring dialects). Cf. F. E. Korsch, 'Traces of 
dialectal rhotacism in Middle Persian’ in Vost. Drevnosti, II/3, 11-21, 
Moscow 1903. It also appears in the poems of Shaykh Safi of Ardabil 
(thirteenth century) who spells dil-ar (for dil-at "thy heart”) and in the 
present-day speech of the Iranian Tats of Eastern Transcaucasia. See 
V. F. Miller, Tatskiye etyudi, 1907, § 39. Also in Kurdish: zdru "a child”; 
in the Masalik al-absdr, the tribe of Zarzariya "children of gold”, now 
Zarza. 

According to the Armenian historian Faustus of Byzantium, III, ch. 
6-7, in the fourth century a.d. Sanesan, with the title of "king of the 
Massagets (Mazk'uP )” , founded here a kingdom with the help of an army 
consisting of Huns and Daghestanian tribes. Sangsan belonged to the 
same Arshakid line as the king of Armenia whom he attacked. Masqat 
must have had a mixed population. Marwan b. Muhammad settled 
the Khazars converted to Islam in "the Lakz country between the Samur 
and Shabaran”, i.e. in Masqat, see Baladhuri, 208. About a.d. 1067 near 
Shabaran the Turks looted "the Muslims and the allies (mu'ahidm )” , 
which latter term must refer to Christians. 1 At present the district 
(comprised between the rivers Yalama and Belbela) is called Mushkur. 

The important "estate” of Mihyariya, transformed by Fariburz (§24) 
into a fortified town, which belonged to Masqat, must have lain close to 
the Samur (see events of 457/1065). 

To sum up, both Shabaran and Masqat correspond respectively to 
the southern and northern parts of the district Quba, 2 which in the 
eighteenth century became the home of a local dynasty whose influence 
was felt not only in Daghestan but even on the south coast of the Caspian 
and in Ardabil. 

Less definite is the position of the district Bayn-al-nahrayn "between 
the two rivers” (see under 456/1064), which is paired off with Masqat 
(§40). One would be tempted to locate it between the important rivers 
Samur and Rubas (this latter flowing between the Samur and Darband). 


1 Muqaddasi, 376: "Shabaran, without a citadel (qaVa) ; Christians prevail in 
it; situated on the frontier”. 

2 See Minorsky, Kubba in E.I. The Armenian Geography, see Hudud, 401, 
mentions the long wall called Abzut-Kavat, north of which live the Mask'ut'an 
(see above p. 78) in the Vardanian plain. This wall, built apparently by Kavat, 
father of Anushirvan, may have some connection with the name of Quba (*Qubadh). 
Cf. also Mas'udI, II, 74 (below p. 164). The Quwd mentioned in a letter of the shar- 
vanshah Fariburz ( J . As., 1949, pp. 118, 139) also seems to refer to the same place. 
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However, a B ayn-al-nahrayn is attested in the Samur basin, 1 within the 
Lakz territory. It may have been a territory contested by its neighbours. 
See below under Lakz. 

THE LAKZ. To the west of Masqat, on the upper course of the 
Samur, lay the highlands of the tribes called Lakz. 2 This territory 
stretched along the whole northern side of Sharvan from which it was 
separated by the south-eastern branch of the Caucasus. This explains 
its importance for Sharvan as a buffer protecting it from northern inva- 
ders. Mas'udi II, 5, says: “the kingdom of Lakz is the bulwark {mu'aw- 
wal) of the kingdom of Sharvan”. In any case, this dependent nation 
held only a part of its original possessions (see below), and finally under 
468/1075 we hear of the occupation “of the eastern and western parts of 
the Lakz territory” by the sharvanshah Fariburz. In the time of 
Mas'ud b. Namdar (see Jour . As., 1949), the Lakz were friendly to the 
point that the sharvanshah used them as intermediaries for the conver- 
sion of the Ghumiq to Islam. 

In the Lakz region we find mentioned (§40, under 456/1064) a place 
called K.r.k (with final -k). It can be identified with Kurak, 
situated on the southern tributary of the Qasum-kand river which flows 
between the Rubas and the Samur. This Kurak must be strictly 
distinguished from ^ K.r.j (read : ^ *Karakh) which lay north 
of al-Bab (see below p. 95). 

In this connection we have to settle the problem of two other difficult 
names. Under 342/943 our source (§35) speaks of a Lakzian king who 
for a short time was proclaimed in al-Bab. The first part of his name is 
badly mutilated: Q.sh.rsh.m (?) Ahmad b. Munabbih. I think that 
this title is derived from Khashram al-Sulami whom Marwan b. Muham- 
mad appointed to be the ruler of the Lakz, see Baladhuri, 209. Our 
Ahmad b, Munabbih must have been one of his descendants. The 
Arabic plural, khasharima, was used for the family of another Khashram, 
ibid., 380. And finally Yaqut in his important article on al-Bab (I, 

1 The term Bayn al-nahrayn occurs in the fragment of the Akhti-nama ( ?) quoted 
by Khanikov, Jour. As., July 1862, 84-5. The place, mentioned twice in conjunc- 
tion with the villages on the Samur is located “beneath Mt. Shah-Alborz”, and said 
to comprise the village of Bsugh (to the east of AkhtI). The river of tJsugh flows 
at the western foot of Mt. Shah-dagh (height 13,791 feet) and joins the Samur from 
the south. In the passage quoted below, p. 100, n. 2, Yaqut lets a Majma ‘ al- 
bahrayn follow on Lakz. Is it not a mistake for our Bayn al-nahrayn ? 

2 The name consists of lak/lag ("a man”, in local languages) -plus the Iranian 
suffix of origin -z. In Russian (with metathesis !) Lezg-in was used somewhat 
indiscriminately for all the inhabitants of Daghestan, but in local use and in the 
Arab geographers the term applies only to the tribes of southern Daghestan (in 
1926 there were 134,536 speakers of Lezgi dialects). 
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438) speaks of the social classes of the Lakz: “they- have freemen ( ahrar ) 
who are called khamashira : above them are the maliks and below them 
the officers (JjlA* ?) a and then the ploughmen ( akara ) and the servants 
or craftsmen ( muhhan )”. I am convinced that 1 khamashira 

is only a popular metathesis for khashdrima , 1 2 

Among the dependencies of Masqat was the estate of Samsuya (§40). 
Its name has not survived. From the local Chronicle of Akhti, the author 
of the Gulistan-i Iram, p. 48, reports that the Khazars, during their 
domination in Sharvan, installed one of their chiefs, Samsam, 3 in the 
village of Mukrak (Mikrakh) on the Samur. Could Samsuya reflect 
the name of this person? Mikrakh lies within the Lakz area on the 
left bank of the Usugh-chay (see above p. 80, note 1). 

KHURSAN and YARD AN. At the time of our chronicle these 
names, practically corresponding to Shabaran and Masqat were no 
longer used, but they are important for the understanding of our previous 
explanations. 

We have seen that the Lakz territory was shrinking before it was 
absorbed in Sharvan, under Fariburz. Even at an earlier date Mas'udi, 
Muruj (Paris, II, 6; Bulaq, p. 86), says that Muhammad b. Yazid (our 
§10) annexed two ancient principalities which he calls “Khorasan-shah 
(•ItfW/-)” and “Zadan-shah (aUJhlj)”. These names should be 
restored as *Khursan ( and *Vardan as found in 

the Armenian Geography, p. 26: Khors-vem “the rock of Khors”, 4 

1 The interpretation of this term baffled even de Goeje, BGA, TV, 355, who 
translated ad sensum : ‘‘merchants and well-off citizens”, which is a mere guess. 
Mashshaq might be construed as "an officer, instructor”, but we want here a plural. 
Mushshaq would be a plural, but it does not give a suitable meaning. Very curious 
is the local use of the term JUU in Aq-saraTs Musamarat al-ahhbar (723/1323), 
ed. 0 . Turan, Ankara, 1944, p. 275: when Oljeytu was building a town in Arran 
(on the Rur) he employed 1,000 < 3 lA* daily. (In fact, among the foundations 
of Oljeytu, the Tarikh-i guztda, 596, mentions Oljaytu-Sultanabad in Mughan, on 
the Caspian coast). The text suggests "craftsmen or workmen”. One might even 
suppose that we have to do with a purely local, non-Arabic term, cf. Armenian 
mshak "agricultural worker”, which in Georgian and other Caucasian languages 
becomes musha “rough-labourer” in general. But even this meaning is embarrasing, 
because Yaqut’s text suggests a middle position between the noblemen and the 
akara and *muhhdn. 

2 The solution of this double snag occurred to me in my sleep (12. 1. 1951). 

3 In the Arabic fragment quoted by Khanikov, Jour. As., 1862, XX, 83-90, 
al-Simsam appears as a heathen adversary of “Abu-Muslim” who built a mosque 
in Mikrakh. 

4 Elishe, ch. IY (transl. by Shanshiev, Tiflis 1853, p. 157; Langlois, 214) indicates 
the reading Khersan but the Armenian Geography suggests *Khorsan. 
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Baladhuri does not mention Var dan-shah but in the report on Anu- 
shirvan’s appointments, p. 196, he refers to the king of the Lakz sumamed 
Jurshan (read: * Khursan ) -shah and to the king of Masqat whose kingdom 
had been abolished. In the account of the period of Maslama b. 'Abd 
al-Malik, p. 207, he says that the shah of *Khursan and the lord (sahib) 
of Masqat appeared before him. He further, p. 209, states that, having 
appointed Khashram al-Sulami to rule over the Lakz, Marwan came to 
the castle of the lord of Sharvan, 1 called Kh.rsh ( *Khurs ) and situated 
on the sea-shore, after which this prince submitted and came down to the 
lowlands (ila al-sahl). See also Ya'qubi, II, 447. 

From these indications we can gather that the Khursan-shah was the 
ruler of the Lakz, that his fief extended down to the sea, that later the 
governorship of the Lakz was given to the Arab Khashram (see above p. 80) 
and, perhaps, that the castle of Khurs came to be considered as a part 
of Sharvan. The late A. N. Genko (Trudi, 1937, p. 87) located Khursan 
in the coastal region near Khidr-Zinda 2 3 and Mt. Besh-Barmaq, i.e. circa 
90 kms. north-west of Baku. Personally I am inclined to extend Khursan 
over the whole southern part of the district of Quba, comprising the castle 
of Shabaran which played an important r 61 e in the history of Sharvan. 

That Vardan bordered on Khursan is clear from Mas'udi II, 6, who 
mentions the two names together. The text of the Armenian geography, 
ed. Soukry, 25-7, at this place is not entirely in order (cf. IfudMd, p. 401), 
but in the History of Faustus, III, ch. 6, the plain of Vatna? is clearly 
associated with the dominion of the king of the Mazk'ut' which, as we 
have seen, corresponds to the Masqat of the Arabs (now Mushkur, south 
of the Samur). Therefore, the long-forgotten Vardan should be identified 
with the northern part of the Quba district where the fertile coastal 
plain suddenly broadens out and is watered by innumerable streams 
flowing from the hills. When Baladhuri, 196, says that the kingship 
of Masqat had been abolished, he most probably refers to the Vardan- 
shah whose title he omits to mention in his text. 

In conclusion, I wish to take this occasion to correct a mistake in 
the list of Anushirvan’s appointments. According to Baladhuri, 197: 

(Jp ^ v— 0X4? di-Uj “and he made the lord of B.khhh its king”. 

1 Perhaps “ a lord in Sharvan”, or the lord of * Shabaran (for Sharvan). 

2 Khidr (read : Khizr) may reflect the ancient Khurs, but Khurs seems to have 
no connection with the Scythian name for Persians, *Khursari, see Pliny, n.h., 
6, 50 (in Latin transcription: Chorsari). 

3 Marquart in his translation of, and notes on Hippolytus, 1923, II, 55, saw 
that Vatni ( Vatnean ) corresponded to Vardan. See also Elishe, ch. IY: Gluar- 
Khersan and the history of Moses Kalankatvatsi II, ch. X, in which "Mt. Varde- 
Gruak” ("the pass of Varde”) is mentioned before the ancient residence (of the 
Mazk'ut'?) where St. Grigoris was martyred. 
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This name should be restored as *£cJb Balkh, Mas'ud b. Namdar in 
his list of homonymous place-names (Paris MS. f.139) says “and what a 
difference . . . between Balkh — ‘the cupola of Islam’, and the Balkh of the 
Lakz lying in a jungle”. The exact location of this Balkh is unknown, 
but the spelling settles the problem which baffled Marquart, Streifziige, 508. 

WESTERN NEIGHBOURS, In the west, Sharvan proper ended 
in the basin of the Gok-chay (only some 85 kms. to the west of the cap- 
ital), but we witness the strenuous endeavours of the sharvanshahs to 
push the frontier back into the territory of their neighbours. The nearest 
principality in that direction was QABALA, 1 an ancient Albanian town 
(Pliny, n.h,, VI, 10: Cabalaca), which for a century before the Arab 
invasion had apparently become the main local centre of Khazar occupa- 
tion (see above p. 17). In Mas'udl’s time ( Muruj , II, 68), the towns- 
men were Muslims, whereas the countryside was occupied by Christians. 
The ruler’s name was 'Anbasaal-A'war “The one-eyed Lion (Leo, Levon?)”. 
This Arabic form is certainly no argument for his Arab nationality, for 
most of the Christian notables at that period had adopted purely fictitious 
Arabic names and patronymics which hardly had any relation to their 
real names. Thus ‘Anbasa may have been the offspring of some Albano- 
Armenian family. Our source carries the pedigree one stage further on 
when it informs us that in 371 /981 the sharvanshah Muhammad b. Ahmad 
wrested Qabala from ‘Abd al-Barr, son of ‘Anbasa-the-One-eyed, 2 
Under 389/999 (§14) the same 'Abd al-Barr is referred to (only) as the 
lord of the castle of Gurzul, 3 which he lost at that date to Yazid b. Ahmad 
Quni, which apparently consisted of several villages (§22), should also 
be looked for near Qabala. [In Arabic quni “canals”]. 

To the west of Qabala lay the more important principality of SHAKKT 
(in Armenian Shak'e), also a part of the ancient Albania, which lay to 
the east of Kakhetia, chiefly along the eastern tributary of the Alazan. 
In my ‘Caucasica (IV)’, BSOAS XVI/3, 504-14, I have collected the 

1 On which see a detailed article by my teacher A. E. Krimsky (1871-1941) 
in the volume dedicated to S. F. Oldenburg, Moscow 1934, 289-305. Cf. Minorsky 
in-BSChlS, 1953, XV/3, p. 506. 

2 Among his authorities on Armenia, Baladhuri, 193, quotes a Muhammad b. 
Isma'il of Bardha'a whose informant was Abu-Bara* (sic) Anbasa b. Bahr al-Armam, 
There is a strange likeness between the names and patronymics of ‘Abd al-Barr and 
Abu-Bara. 

3 The ruins of Chukhur-Qabala (between the rivers Qochalan-chay and Qara- 
chay) have been described by D. Sharifov in Izv. obshchestva obsledovaniya Azer- 
bayjana. No. 4, 1927. As Qabala lay in the fork of the two head-waters of the 
Turiyan, the identification of Gurzul (?) with Girdadul (on the western bank of 
the Gok-chay), as suggested by A. Z, Validi, l.c., 131, is likely. Above Girdadul, 
the western headwater of the Gok-chay (on which stands Kutkashen) is called 
Gruduz, which may also reflect the same name. 
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scanty information on the former rulers of Shakki, who are said to have 
come from Armenia and whose domination covered also Heret'i (on the 
lower Alazan) and apparently some districts on the southern bank of 
the Kur. When, however, we reach the period described in our source, 
we find that the situation had altered, for, instead of Shakki proper 
expanding into Kakhetia, we see that in all the chapters of T.-B. the 
term “king of Shakki” consistently refers to the rulers of Kakhetia, 
who between (roughly) 950 and 1050 must have absorbed Shakki, 

There is no doubt about the identity of *Akhsartan II (1058-84) 
who is referred to in §§21 and 26 (cf. the chapter on Arran §14) , 1 Under 
445/1053 we hear that the sharvanshah Sallar captured and fortified 
the castle ( qasr ) of Malugh (or Balugh), 2 but in 464/1072 a lieutenant of 
Akhsartan of Kakhetia occupied it. Together with the lord of Arran, 
Fariburz b, Sallar re-captured the place and destroyed it. 

GEORGIA. Apart from the Kuirikan dynasty of Kakhetia, there 
existed the main Bagratid dynasty in the central and southern parts of 
Georgia and the so-called Abkhazian dynasty of Western Georgia. 3 
King Bagrat III (975-1014) succeeded in 978 to the throne of the “Abkha- 
zian” kingdom and thus a movement began for the unification of all 
the Georgian lands. King Bagrat IV (1027-72), son of Giorgi, was a 
man of great energy and, though Tiflis, ruled by Muslim amirs, still 
formed an enclave within his possessions, his influence on the eastern 
frontier was certainly felt. In this light we should consider the astonish- 
ing report that, in order to punish the unruly inhabitants of his capital, 
the sharvanshah Fariburz allowed the infidel *Jurziya (Georgians?) to 
attack them. Two years later (459/1067) “X., son of K.rki showed 
signs of revolt and captured Daskarat al-Husayn”. 4 The reference is 

1 On the contrary, no parallel could be found to king Adhar-Narsa b. Humana 
mentioned by Mas'udI, II, 68. 

2 A. Z. Validi, l.c., 146, identifies this place with Balikh in the same region as 
Girdadul, though the circumstances of the operations (§26) would be in favour of its 
more westerly location. In fact, a Malukh is mentioned among the villages of the 
former khanate of Shakki, see Petrushevsky, Ocherki po istorii feodalmkh otnosheniy 
v Azerbayjane, 1949, p. 289, though I cannot ascertain how far east the khanate 
extended in the eighteenth-nineteenth century. 

3 The real Abkhaz are a small nation living on the east coast of the Black sea 
(near Sukhumi), but the Abkhazian kingdom, founded by Leon II towards A.D. 800, 
comprised a large territory covering western Georgian lands in the Rion basin. 
Leon’s successors expanded even into K'art'lia (eastern Georgia, west of Kakhetia). 

4 The second part of the name is doubtful and the term daskara, an old Iranian 
designation for an "estate” (in Arabic day'a), is unexpected, unless the author uses 
it in the general sense of "level ground” (ard mustawiya), cf. Yaqut, II. 575. As 
this place had been seized by the king of Georgia and ceded by him to the ruler of 
Kakhetia ("Shakki”) it must have lain considerably west of Qabala. (Moses 
Kalan., Russ, transl., 271, mentions a Dastakert near Mets-Irank' in Arran). 
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surely to the son of Giorgi, i.e. to Bagrat IV. This king ceded the Daskara 
to Akhsartan of Shakki (i.e. Kakhetia) and the sharvanshah did not 
succeed in liberating it. 

In the twelfth-thirteenth century Giorgi III (1156-84) established 
marriage links with Sharvan and during his reign and that of his brilliant 
daughter Thamar (1184-1213) the Georgians exercised a definite pro- 
tectorate over Sharvan. Cf. also Annex V. 

THE SURROUNDINGS OF SHARVAN. Most of the territory of 
Sharvan consisted of plains and lowlands and was open to invasions 
from many sides. In the north-east the struggle with al-Bab went on 
without interruption. Even despite the existence of the Lakz buffer 
territory in the north, raiding parties of Alans and Saririans broke in 
from the northern Causasus and caused much damage to Sharvan (for 
example in 423/1032). From the sea it experienced several attacks 
by Russian pirates (see below: Rus). From the south the Daylamite 
Musafirids expanded, for some time, to the north of the Araxes. Under 
344/955 Sharvan is mentioned as a tributary of Marzuban b, Muham- 
mad. 1 In 357/968 Ibrahim b. Marzuban penetrated as far as Masqat. 
After 458/1066 a number of formidable Turkish ( Ghuz ) raids came from 
the same direction. In the south-west the Shaddadids of Arran were 
often hostile to Sharvan (see above) and only in the west did the shar- 
vanshahs score some successes in the struggle with their Christian neigh- 
bours. 

On the whole, it can be said that the policy of Sharvan was directed 
towards the north-east. The sharvanshahs strove to round off their 
territory by incorporating the coastal belt of fertile lands, and by eli- 
minating the rival and hostile influences at Darband. The sea too 
may have had some attraction for the sharvanshahs. This became 
particularly clear in later days when, under the pressure of the Eldiguzid 
(Ildegizid) Qi'zil-Arslan (582-7/1186-91), who occupied Shamakhi, the 
sharvanshah Akhsatan (Akhsartan) b. Minuchihr transferred his residence 
to Baku. See Barthold, “The place of the Caspian provinces in the 
history of Islam” (in Russian), Baku 1925, pp. 46-7. 

B. DARBAND {AL-BAB) 

In the East the main Caucasian range splits roughly into two branches: 
the south-eastern spur, which runs in the direction of Baku, and the 
double north-eastern, which follows the course of the Qoy-su ("the Sheep 
river”). 2 An important additional feature is that the highly mountainous 

1 See I. Hauqal, p. 2 54, whose very important passage I tried to explain in BSOA S, 
1952, XIV/2, 514-29. 

2 Abnl-Fida, Geography, p. 204 : Nahr al-aghnam. 
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country (Daghestan “Highlands"), which lies between the aforesaid 
branches, is divided by a watershed which ends at the point where Dar- 
band stands on the Caspian coast. This wall separates the basins of the 
southern rivers: the Samur, the Qasum-kand and the Rubas, from the 
northern rivers, of which the principal is the Qoy-su. 1 The population 
of the southern and northern basins is very different and thus Darband 
faced two distinct worlds. In the south, it shared the political climate 
of Muslim Sharvan and its affiliated Lakz; in the north it was meant to 
contain an entirely different set of Christian and heathen tribes. 

Such valuable descriptions of Daghestan as are found in Ibn-Rusta, 
147-8, Mas'udi, Muruj, II, 39-78,2 Istakhri, 184, 220-7, Ibn-Hauqal, 
242, and Yaqut, I, 437-42, have more or less a static character, whereas 
our Tcfrikh al-Bab shows the “mountain of languages" fully agog and 
astir with mutual attacks, alliances, ruptures and family ties. 

DARBAND. 3 The territory of the city-state of al-Bab extended 
only for a very short distance outside the town walls. On the basis of 
the recent archaeological exploration, 4 we shall give a short description 
of this unique site. Level ground is found here only on the narrow ribbon 
of the beach. Immediately to the West the ground rises, first slowly, 
then rapidly towards Mt. Jalghan (Yaqut: DM’b “the wolf,” but Qazwml, 
II, 340: Dhanb “the tail"), under which stands the citadel. The latter 
crowns a hill which looks like a peninsula linked with Jalghan by a 
narrow isthmus. The strongly built citadel towers over the town, and 
on its northern side it is naturally protected by a deep ravine descending 
from Jalghan. The town lies between two strong walls which used to 
protrude into the sea and form a safe harbour for ships. 

The southern wall (now destroyed in many places) runs up to the citadel 
in a straight line and in an E.-to-W. direction. The northern wall built 
to ward off the main attacks 5 is roughly parallel with the southern but 

1 It flows N.E. and drains the central part of Daghestan. A number of shorter 
rivers to the east of the Qoy-su basin have independent outlets into the Caspian 
(north of Darband) . 

2 See Annexes III and IV. 

3 Arab. al-Bab, Persian Darband, Turkish Demir-qapz, Mongol. Qahulgha, Armen- 
ian Ch'or etc. Our author sometimes uses the hendiadys: al-Bab and Darband, 
or al-Bab and Sul (*Chur), cf. §14. [The old Russian name of the Caspian sea 
XonyJKBCKOe Mope, found in some north-Russian documents, is derived from 
the older Turkish qapugh "a gate”, i.e, Darband, see M. Vasmer, ‘Ein Name des 
Kaspischen Meeres’, Zeitschr, f. Slavische Philologie, 1956, No. XXIV, p 28.] 

4 See E. A. Pakhomov, "The Pahlavi inscriptions of Derbend” (in Russian), 
Baku 1929, and M. I. Artamonov, ‘The ancient Derbend’ (in Russian) in Soviet, 
arkheologia., 1946, VIII, 121-44. 

5 Though in the south too the amirs of al-Bab had to defend themselves against 
the perpetual attacks of Sharvan, and even of the rebels from among the aristocracy 
of al-Bab (see under the year 456). 
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there is more distance between them near the sea, whereas higher up 
near the citadel, the northern wall recedes to follow the brink of the 
above-mentioned ravine. 1 The walls, built of large blocks of stone axe 
up to four metres broad, and in height reach 18-20 metres. They are 
strengthened by a chain of forts, towers and fortified gates. Along the 
northern wall, Pakhomov has counted forty-five towers. In the lower 
part of the town traces of a more ancient sun-baked brick wall are still 
to be seen inside the stone wall, which explains the name of the adjacent 
ward Du-bdra (“the double-wall”). 
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The stone walls are attributed to Khusrau Anushirvan (531-78), 2 
the brick walls belong possibly to his father Qubad b. Tiruz (488-531). 

1 The local expert P. I. Spassky {in his article ‘The fortifications of Derbent', 
Baku 1929) gives the following measurements: southern wall — from the sea up 
to the citadel — 3,500 metres; northern wall — 3,675 m.; distance between the walls — 
450 m. (near the citadel — 350 m.). Thus the area of the town is about 1.5 square 
km. The citadel stands 340 m. over the sea level, has an irregular quadrilateral 
shape and occupies an area of 2 hectares. 

2 Pakhomov, Lc., suggests that the walls were built in the thirty-seventh year 
of Anushirvan, i.e., a.d. 567. At this place the question is only of the events 
within the memory of the eastern peoples. On the earlier events in the region of 
the two principal passes : Darband (in Arm. Ch'or, in early Arabic Sul) and Darial 
(in Latin portae Caspiae, Plin., n.h., 6, 11, §30) see Marquart, Ercinsahr, 95-107. 
Negotiations between the Romans and the Persians about the fortifying of the 
passes, for which purpose the former were ready to pay subventions to the latter, 
are known already under Theodosius I (379-95). There exist some indications 
that the first wall was built under Yazdegird II (438-51). According to the Armen- 
ian historian Levond (end of the eighth century a.d.) Maslama found in Darband 
a stone with an inscription saying that emperor Marcianus (450-7) ‘‘built this town 
and stronghold and spent (on them) many talents from his treasury” (Russian 
translation by K. Patkanian, p. 28). 
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The Pahlavi inscriptions on the blocks bear witness to their antiquity, 1 
bat in many places the walls have been repaired in Muslim times. 

The three gates which have survived in the northern wall are now 
called Jarchi-qapi (N.E. of the citadel), Qirkhlar-qapi (more to the east, 
with an ancient cemetery in front of it) and Shura-qapi (near the middle 
part of the wall). The southern wall seems to have possessed more 
gates: Qala-qapI (near the citadel), Bayat-qapI, Orta-qapi, Du-bara-qapi 
(near the sea), etc. 

Of the toponymy of al-Bab we find mentioned in our sources: the 
citadel ( qal'a ); the castle of Abul-'Abbas (§41); the tower of the Vault 
(burj al-Taq) apparently belonging to the citadel (year 379/989); the 
“government building” {day al-imara) standing in the town (§36) ; a 
suburb ( rabad ), see year 456/1064; the hill Tell al-Fursan, and several 
gates (those of the Citadel, of Jihad, of Damascus and of Palestine), 2 

The T.~B. many times refers to a “middle” wall which the amirs 
tried to erect and which the townsmen, at the instigation of their leaders, 
pulled down each time after a short while. This must have been a 
transverse wall connecting the two city walls. Its destination was to 
cut off the upper part of the town so as to annex it to the citadel. In 
this way the amirs could concentrate within it their sympathisers and 
isolate themselves from their unruly subjects. 3 

In the tenth-eleventh century the time of great Muslim conquests 
and Islamic expeditions had gone by. Darband could expand only to 
the south of its walls, along the Caspian coast, but this fertile strip of 
territory irresistibly attracted the lords of Sharvan as well, and the 
struggle for this “living space” led to innumerable clashes between the 
Muslim neighbours. 

Dagh-bara (“Mountain wall”). The walls of the town and the citadel 
were linked up with a system of fortifications extending considerably 
to the west in order to prevent the outflanking of al-Bab, though on 

1 Ibn al-Faqih, 291, gives a curious description of statues and images on the 
•walls of al-Bab (two lions, lionesses, a man with a fox holding grapes in its mouth) ; 
also of an underground water-tank and lions on both sides of the steps leading 
thereto and considered as talismans, cf. Ibn Hauqal, 242, and Yaqut. 

2 The two last gates must correspond to the wards occupied by the warriors 
brought from Syria, see below p. 90, n. 2. Under the years 456/1064 and 457/1065 
one finds mentioned a place called D.hnu or D.hn.q (perhaps *Dimashq ?). In the 
Derbend-nameh, p. 90, the six gates built by Maslama are enumerated together 
with their present names which we quote in brackets; Muhajir (Jarchi), Jihad 
(Qrrkhlar), Hims (Yengi), Saqir, or Qaysar? (Turkman), Maktub, or Maktum (Bayat), 
‘Alqama (Narin-qal'a). 

3 It is a matter of some importance that two springs of fresh water come out 
inside the citadel and six others are situated immediately under the walls but out- 
side the town, see Artamonov, l.c. 
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many occasions Darband was actually by-passed. To the west of 
Mt, Jalghan a real wall ( Dagh-bara ) runs on for some 15 km,, but for 
another 25 km, the mountains are studded with towers and block-houses 
which control the mountain paths. In any case, Mas'udi's indication 
[Muruj, II, 2) that the walls built by Anushirvan extended for a distance 
of 40 farsakhs (over 200 km.) is a great exaggeration. 1 

[A good description of the “Mountain wall” is given by the former 
Russian general R. von Erckert, Der Kaukasus, Leipzig 1888, pp, 216-24. 

In the neighbourhood of the sea the width of the town is about 500 
paces but near the castle Narin-qal'a it tapers to 140 paces. 2 Beyond 
the castle the rocks rise so abruptly that the wall is non-existent up to 
the castle of Pramashki situated at 2 km. west of the Narin-qal'a. 
South of Pramashki lies Koroghli; both stand on the high peaks of two 
parallel chains, whereas the wall bars the deep gorge separating them. 
Thence the wall runs due west and is studded with crenellated square 
towers (40-80 paces long) with chambers for provisions and stairs leading 
up to observation points. By the wall one sees traces of wells and 
cemeteries with stones inscribed in Arabic. The walls are built of slabs 
of rock and mortar and are panelled with large blocks of hewn stones 
fixed with great skill. The wall follows the ridges down to the villages 
of Kechili and Kamakh, of which the latter lies on a steep slope whence 
a vast view opens towards the north-east. The following villages are 
Zadiyan and Bilgadi. Thence crossing a short river — on which further 
downstream one can distinguish the traces of the camp where Nadir's 
army was destroyed by the mountaineers (in 1743) — the wall runs to the 
Shilkan castle and then west to Seshur-qal'a and to Darvagh, where the 
wall becomes double. Following the river the wall passes by Zil, Ersi, 
Dubek and Apil down to Chuhun (Juhud?) -qal'a which bars the approa- 
ches to the Rubas flowing in the south. This strong castle (80 x 40 
paces with walls 2 metres thick and 14 m. high) stands on an elevation, 
whence the view extends back as far as Pramashki, This is the end of 
the wall because farther NW and SE the rocks are inaccessible and 
towards SW are of very difficult approach, Erckert adds that the 
sight of the wall stretching over wooded slopes provokes “admiration 
and astonishment”, especially in its western part from Ersi on.] 

THE “CENTRES,” Our source does not throw much light on the 
meaning of the term marakiz “the Centres”. In §32 it is used separately 
from thughur "the Marches” but possibly the two terms were used as 
juxtaposed equivalents. Yaqut, I, 438, states that in the defensive 
system of al-Bab special “centres” were assigned for protection (markaz 
yahfuzuhu) to each of the local nations (Tabarsaran, Filan (?), al-Lakz, 
al-Layzan, Sharvan). In this interpretation markaz would have the 

1 Unless he includes in his estimate such local fortifications as a 50 km. long 
wall recently explored (1950) by Pakhomov and Aliasker-zadeh between the gorges 
of Kakh and Zakatali (between Shakki and Kakhetia). 

2 But see above Spassky. 
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meaning of “an assigned zone, a part of th§, common front”. This 
explanation suits perhaps the Sasanian times, but it does not fit into 
the picture presented in the T.-B., for the amirs of al-Bab had little 
authority over the neighbouring tribes. 

One might perhaps assume that the term al-marakiz al-islamiya (see 
events in al-Bab in A.H. 423) refers to the places where Arabs were 
originally settled with the task of acting as forward posts for the pro- 
tection of Darband. 

The reference to perhaps the oldest Arab settlements near Darband 
is found at an unexpected place, namely, in the History of Mayyafariqm 
(Br. Mus., Or. 5803) by Ibn al-Azraq, who in 548/1153 entered the 
employ of King Dimitri of Georgia (a.d. 1125-56). On f.i6ib he des- 
cribes how he accompanied the king on his tour to the “Alans, the 
Darband ‘side’ and the country of Abkaz (perhaps *al-Layzan)”. 
On f.i76b he says that the news of the death of the Artuqid Hisam al- 
din Timur-tash reached him on the fourth of Muharram 549/21 March 
1154, when, in King Dimitri's suite, he was in the neighbourhood of 
Darband. In more detail he speaks of the same visit on ff.64a-b (under 
the year 549) where he records his meeting with some Arabs who were 
settled there and came to greet Dimitri. They wore Arab attire and 
addressed Ibn al-Azraq in Arabic. A mixed lot of Arabs belonging to 
the Umayyad, Kinda and other tribes had two boroughs within ten 
farsakhs from Darband, half-way up a mountain {'■ala wasat jabalin), 
and one of the villages was on the top of the mountain. According to 
the Arabs their territory was five farsakhs across. One of the Arabs 
said that their ancestors had settled near Darband more or less 500 years 
before, but was not very clear on the circumstances of their expatriation. 
This prompted the historian of Mayyafariqm to suggest that their 
ancestors must have been responsible for the murder of Husayn, son of 
the fourth caliph, 'All, and that they had been expelled during the great 
Shi'a revolt led by Mukhtar b. Abu-'Ubayd. 1 Though the acceptance 
of this suggestion by the Darband Arabs may have been only a token of 
respect for their learned interlocutor, five centuries before take us back 
approximately to the period of Mukhtar's revolt. 

In the reign of Hisham (105-25/724-43), Maslama is said to have 
established in Darband 24,000 Syrians and assigned stipends to them. 2 

1 See Annex Y. 

2 See Baladhuri, 207, and Bal'ami’s abridgment of Tabari, Lahore 1291/1874, 
p. 720. According to the Derbend-ndmeh, go, 93, in the year 1 15/733 Maslama 
divided Darband into seven streets, each with a mosque, and called them after the 
origin of the settlers established in each of them (Filisfin, Dimishq, Hims, Jaza’ir, 
Mausil etc.). Cf. Gharnati, ed, Ferrand, p. 83: 24,000 Arabs from Mausil, Damascus, 
Hims, Tadmur, Aleppo and Jazira. 
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According to Ya'qubi, II, 446, when the Khazars forced the Muslim 
armies to retreat, the caliph Abu-Ja'far (136-58/754-75) liberated 
7,000 men detained in prison and sent them to Darband. The workmen 
who accompanied them built for them three boroughs: Kamakh, Muham- 
madiya and Bab-Waq. The first still exists at 20 km, from Darband, 
the second may correspond to Humaydiya (in Tabarsaran, see below), 
and the third to Darbakh (*Dar-waq) on the river of the same name. 
Mas'udi, II, 40-1, apparently has these settlers in mind when he speaks 
of the Arab colonies established between al-Bab and *Khaydaq. The 
inhabitants of Darbakh still spoke Arabic in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 1 

The extraordinary complexity of historical, ethnical and linguistic 
problems raised by the “mountain of languages” (jabal al-alsun ) 2 renders 
the identification of some names found in Arabic sources very difficult, 
and each name will require a considerable amount of explanation. 

TABARSARAN. 3 The river flowing immediately south of the 
Darband watershed is the Rubas and its basin forms the district of 
Tabarsaran 4 occupied mainly by a special race of mountaineers with a 
considerable admixture of Iranian settlers (the so-called Tat, see E.I.). 
At the time of the Arab conquest there existed a Tabarsaran-shah 
(Baladhuri, 208) but Tabarsaran must have been one of the earliest 
territories to join the Muslim side, see Genko, l.c., 99, At the time of 
Mas'udi (in 332/943) it was ruled by a nephew (the sister’s son) of the 
amir 'Abd al-Malik of al-Bab, but Sharvan must have established relations 
with Tabarsaran at an earlier date. Towards 327/939 Haytham b. 
Muhammad b. Yazid was ruling in Tabarsaran (§35). In 337/948 
(another?) Haytham b. Muhammad was appointed to Tabarsaran (§10). 5 
In 416/1025 Haytham, brother of Yazid b. Ahmad of Sharvan, died in 
the “estate of Muhammad” (cf. above: Muhammadiya) in Tabarsaran. 
In 467/1065 Yazld’s grandson Hurmuz was buried in the estate of Irsi 


1 See the valuable article by the late A. N. Genko (who died in the siege of 

Leningrad in 1941), 'The Arabic language and the Caucasian studies’ (in Russian), 
Trudi Inst. Vost., 1941, pp. 81-110. The name is often mis-spelt. In the Arabic 
Ibn A'tham, see A. N. Kurat, Ankara Universitesi, DU ve Tarih dergisi, 1949, 
VII/2, 268, and in I. Athir, V, 45, the river j|y] ^ (flowing six farsakhs beyond 
al-Bab) should read JJ/I . In GharnatL ed. Ferrand, p. 83, too 9 U,->, should 
be restored as *Dar-Vaq. 

2 With some exaggeration Yaqut (under al-Bab) counts seventy languages in 
Daghestan. 

3 Tabar-saran “the hatchet-headed”, apparently an Iranian nickname for the 
natives: now Tabasaran. 

4 Some villages of Tabarsaran lie even to the north of the watershed. 

5 On the confusion in the pedigree see note to §9. 
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(Ersi) with which he must have been connected through his mother. 1 
On the part of al-Bab, relations with Tabarsaran (screened from it by 
a mountain) seem to have been less happy. In 303/915 Abul-Najm b. 
Muhammad fought the people of Tabarsaran unsuccessfully. The fact 
that in 380/990 amir Maymun, on being expelled from al-Bab, retired 
to Tabarsaran points rather to the isolation of this district from Darband. 2 

Most probably Tabarsaran was a region in which possessory rights 
prevailed over any theoretical rights of sovereignty. The villages of 
Tabarsaran which our text connects with al-Bab are: Humaydiya, 
Muhraqa, *Tuyaq and Khurmastan. The first is still found in Upper 
Tabarsaran, and the second may correspond to the present-day “Maragha” 
in Lower Tabarsaran (south of Darband), see Kazem-bek, o.c., pp. 78 
and 123, and Dorn, Caspia, 105, 278. Tuyaq, which fought on the side 
of Darband (§23), must be the village called on the Russian map Diivek 
(see Genko, l.c .). For Khurmastan we can add that the word khurma 
(or qurma) does not mean here “palm-trees, or dates” for in local use it 
refers to a species of persimmon, in English “date plum” {diaspyros 
lotus), which in fact grows in Daghestan. 3 

KHAYDAQ. On the northern slope of the Darband watershed 
the river nearest to the town is Darbakh ( Dar-vaq ). It is followed by 
the Boghan (Buam), the Yangi-chay and the Bashli-chay (?). On this 
territory lives the mountaineer race of Qaytaq (Khaydakh), 4 speaking a 
language of the Dargua family. The latter (now 126,272 speakers) 
consists of the dialects of Dargua proper, Aqusha, Qaytakh and Kubachi. 

The name Khaydaq (Qaytaq) sounds Altaic (Khazar?) 5 but the 
statement of Evliya-chelebi (II, 291) that in his time (1647) the Qaytaqs 
— whom he met between ShakkI and Sharvan — spoke Mongolian is a 
hoax. 6 The words of their language which he quotes are but a transcript 

1 Ersi still exists in Upper Tabarsaran (north of the watershed). 

2 This is not contradicted by the events of 446/1054 when amir Mansur was 
helped by the people (volunteers?) of Tabarsaran. 

3 A. Shahov, Za zhar-ptitsey , 1950, p. 308. 

4 Our source leaves no doubt that the spellings like Jyddn etc., found in 

many sources (Mas'udI etc.) are mere mistakes for Khaydaq. This fact 

was recognised by d'Ohsson in his book, Les peuples du Caucase, but obscured 
by Marquart, Streifzuge, pp. 20, 492. The area of Khaydakh, or at least the extent 
and connection of the territories composing it, changed considerably in the course 
of time, see Barthold, Daghestan, in E.I. 

5 The name Qay is known among the Altaic peoples, see Minorsky, Mavvazi, 
pp. 96-7, but the component Qay-taq ("the counterpart of Qay”?) does not seem 
to occur elsewhere. 

6 1 strongly suspect Evliya-Chelebi of having taken the so-called Moghanlu 
(of the region near Zakatali) for "Mongols”. The Moghanlu are local Azarbayjan 
Turks (possibly immigrants from Mughan, or Movakan?). 
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of the Mongolian words which Hamdullah Mustaufi quotes in his Cosmo- 
graphy (740/1340) and which have no relation to the Qaytaq. See 
Barthold in Etnograf. ohozreniye, 1910, vol. 83-4, pp, 1-9; N. Poppe in 
Zap, Ml. voslok., 1923, I, 195-208, and Pelliot, Jour. As., April 1927, 
pp. 279-94. It is possible that the Khaydaq received their name from 
their dominant class composed of outsiders — (as may have been the 
case with the Caucasian Avars ) — but, contrary to Barthold, this did not 
happen at the time of the Mongol invasion, but several centuries earlier, 
because the name Khaydaq is attested (-with various mis-spellings) in 
Arabic authors of the ninth-tenth centuries a.d. [ Qahtdn may be simply 
a popular etymology suggested to the chief after his conversion to Islam. 
For a parallel cf. Mas'udi's, II, 67, Arab genealogy of the Sanariya.] 

The Khaydaqs were better organised than their neighbours of Tabar- 
saran, but according to Mas'udi, II, 39, the only Muslim among them 
was their prince who claimed descent from Qahtan. Mas'udi adds that 
his title was saltfan , 1 and, in fact, under 304/915 we read in our text that 
the satifan, with a Khazar army, came to the rescue of the amir of al- 
Bab. This characteristic episode suggests a close dependence of the 
Khaydaqs from the Khazars from whom they apparently received their 
titles and investiture. 2 From the story of the Armeno-Albanian bishop 
Israel we know that in a.d. 681-2 he visited the Hunnic, i.e. Khazar, chief 
Alp-Ilutver (*Alp-elteber) at his residence in Varach'an, see Moses 
Kalankatvats'i, II, ch. 39, 3 It must be stressed that Varach'an was 
only a frontier place, and Alp-Ilutver a subordinate Khazar prince (or 
vassal) whose daughter became the wife of the khaqan. It is quite 
possible that when the Khazars (see below) pressed by the Arabs trans- 
ferred their capital from Samandar to the estuary of the Volga, their 
former summer residence Varach'an was taken over by their vassals the 
Khaydaqs. 

1 Saltfan is an ancient Turkish title transcribed in Chinese se-U-fa, see the T'ang- 
shu quoted in Chavannes, Les T'ou-kioue, p. 164. Muqaddasi, 191, speaks of a 
Khaydaqan-shah. 

2 Especially important is the statement by Mas'udi, II, 7. See below p. 145-6. 

3 Russian translation by K. Patkanian, 1861, p. 192. See a new translation 
and commentary by S. T. Yeremyan in Zapiski Inst. Vostokov., VII, 1939, p. 129- 
55. I do not think his interpretation of the itinerary, which leaves out of account 
the place “where Saint Grigoris died’’ and the gate of Choi (Darband), is final. 
The place of the martyrdom of Grigoris according to Patkanian was the “field of 
Vatni”, and Marquart quoted Vatnean as a variant of *Vartanean, see above, 
p. 82, n. 3, under Vardan-shah in Masqat. Thence the bishop travelled to Darband and 
Varach'an (Bashli). I am under the impression that Israil tried to cross the Cau- 
casian range somewhere near Qabala and then, perhaps, considerably more to the 
west, in Kakhetia, but bad weather (and possibly some tribal unrest) forced him to 
return to the east and follow the road along the coast of the Caspian. 
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As regards the name of the residence I shall summarise the facts 
partly referred to in my commentary on the Hudud al-'Alam, pp. 449 
and 453. 

(a) Theophanes, 358, cf. Moravcsik, Byzantino-T urcica, II, 1943, 
p. 88, quotes the name of the ancient Khazar district Bep^vXla- 

(b) According to Baladhuri, 195, Khusrau-Anushirvan met the 
khaqan of the Khazars at al-Barshaliya, 

(c) The summer residence of the Khazar king called Varshan is 
mentioned in the Hebrew letter of the Khazar king, ed. Kokovtsov, 
pp. 85-6. 

(d) In a.d. 681-2 the bishop Israel visited Alp-Ilutver in Varach'an. 

(e) Ya'qubi, Historiae, 380-2, calls the place where towards a.d. 

733-4 Maslama met the Khazar king dfyj Warthan. This is a definite 
confusion with the name of a town on the Araxes, whereas the name 
of the town in Daghestan should be restored as Warashan 

(*Varachan). 

Already the discerning d’Ohsson suggested the identity of these 
names with the present-day Bashli. This surmise becomes still more 
likely in view of the earlier spelling of Bashli as Barshl'i (perhaps *Barash - 
It), see Reineggs, AUgemeine Beschreibung des Kaukasus, 1796, I, 103, 
who mentions Barshli as one of the five districts belonging to the Utsmi. 
Bashli lies on the river Gumri (perhaps Russian pronunciation of Humri?) 1 
which flows north of the Boghan (Buam) considered as the centre of the 
Qaytaq territory. 

Apart from the arrival of the salifdn in 304/915 (see above) our source 
quotes the following facts relative to the rulers of Khaydaq. In 457/1064 
an amir of Khaydaq (whose name is unfortunately mutilated) sent his 
ghuldms to support the husband of his granddaughter, amir Mansur 
of al-Bab. Mansur’s brother Lashkari apparently had also some marriage 
ties with Khaydaq, for his son 'Abd al-Malik was brought up in the 
house of a Piruz b. al-Sakban (?) in Khaydaq (§§41, 42, 43) and was 
strongly supported by the Khaydaqs (in 460/1068), 

The consecutive residences of the Qaytaq rulers {utsmi) are said to 
have been: Qal'a-Quraysh (Urgmuzda), Ghapsh, Majalis (on the Boghan) 
and Bashli. According to Baki-khanov, l.c,, p, 88, Majalis was founded 
by the utsmi Sultan-Ahmad, who died in 996/1588, "on an empty place, 
where people used to congregate for deliberations”. In the eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuries the utsmi lived in Bashli. This shifting of residences 
from the highlands (S.W.) towards the lowlands (N.E.) took place later, 

1 The name is not quite certain. P. P. Semenov’s geographical dictionary of 
Russia calls the river Bashli’-ozen, or TuzdI-ozen; but see below p. 97. 
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when the rulers bore the title utsmi {see below p, 104), while in earlier 
times the situation may have been different. The curious report (§40) 
on the arrival of the remnants of the Khazars in the town of Qahtan 
must be confronted with Mas'udl’s indication that the ruler of Khaydaq 
claimed descent from Qahtan. In fact it is possible that the place 
where the last Khazars were settled was the already mentioned Barsha- 
liya/Bashll, 1 2 

KARAKH. Another neighbour of al-Bab was the principality 
whose name is spelt now ^ and now ^ J' * The latter ( *Karakh ) 
must be the correct reading. Mas'udI (writing in 332/943), II, 39, says 
that K.r.j had a Muslim king whose title was B.rzban (*Marzuban?), a 
His principality lay to the west of * Khaydaq in the direction of the 
Sarir and its population was armed with maces. Mas'udI mentions it 
separately from the Zirih-garan (Kubachi) and the Ghumlq. 

It is true that an Avar community called Karakh lived on the middle 
course of the Avar-qoysu, see Genko, l.c., 99, but this Karakh, lying 
within the heart of the Avar territory at a considerable distance from 
Darband, cannot be identical with our Karakh. I have no hesitation 
in identifying the latter with Ur-karakh, a borough of the Dargua ter- 
ritory situated at some 60 km. from Darband, as the crow flies. 3 It 
occupies an important position on the road from Central Daghestan 
(the Qoy-su basin) to Khaydaq and Darband (see I. Rusta, below p. 168). 
The ruler of this western outpost situated outside the fortified zone 
could very properly bear the title of *marzuban. 

The villages *Chishli and *Dibgasha (pp. 96, 102), mentioned in our 
text in the course of operations against Shandan, lie close to Ur-karakh. 
If Shandan, as we assume, corresponds to Aqusha (see below p. 104), 
it is natural to expect that the villages in the neighbourhood of Ur- 
karakh were changing hands and passing from Khaydaq and Darband 
to Shanaan, and from Shandan to Khaydaq and Darband. 


1 It may be added that Bashli now forms the frontier between the Turkish 
Qumiq population (living along the strip of the Caspian coast) and the "Azarbay- 
jan” Turks who infiltrated from the south at a later time (Kozubsky), 

2 See below, p. 155, n. 1. The first river to the north of Darband is called on the 
Russian map Darvan (quite likely *Dar-Vaq ?). It drains the northern slope of 
the line of fortifications (Darvakh, Ersi, Diivek etc.). Its north-western headwater 
is called Barzan. The exact pronunciation is unknown ( barzan "suburb”, or 
barzan ?) and I cannot decide whether it has any connection with the title barzban 
quoted by Mas'udI. This river flows quite close to the Boghan in the basin of which 
stand Ur-karakh, Kubachi, Majalis etc. 

3 Erckert, p. 204, calls the place "not unimportant”. Even at present it remains 
the administrative centre of a district (which includes Kubachi). 
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According to our source, in 385 /99s *Karakh was converted to Islam 
by the amir of al-Bab. In 424/1035 it happened to be on the way of the 
Alans and the Rus advancing on al-Bab (i.e, from the north-westerly 
direction!). We hear no more of a special *marzuban in Karakh and 
the fact that in defeating the invaders the leading r61e belonged to the 
“chief of the tanners” Haytham b. Maymun al-Bafi (*Babi?) may find 
its explanation in the control which at that time Darband exercised 
at this western outpost of its territory. Under 457/1065 we hear of 
some *Karakhi chiefs siding with the rebellious chief of al-Bab, Mufarrij. 



After Karakh it would be natural to speak of Shandan, but it is 
better to relegate this difficult question to the very end, until we have 
considered all the other parts of Daghestan mentioned in Arabic sources. 

GHUMIQ. The infidel 1 Ghumlq appear in the text only once: in 
456/1064 profiting by internal struggles in al-Bab they devastated the 
countryside of the town and even imposed kharaj on the survivors. 
There is no doubt about the identity of this people which is now known 
as GhazI (or Qadi>- Qazi)-Qumukh and fives in the valley of that branch 
of the Qoy-su which bears this name. Their neighbours to the east 
are the Aqusha people, and in the west the Avar. The Qumukh call 

1 These mountaineers, speaking a Caucasian language (in 1926 over 40,000 
speakers), have nothing to do with the Turkish Qwmtq living nearer the Caspian 
sea. It is indeed possible that Qumiq is only a Turkish pronunciation of Ghumiq/ 
Qumukh, because the rulers of these (originally Qipchaq) Turks, who bore the title 
of shamkhal, came from Ghazl-Qumukh. At the same time the real Ghazl-Qumukh 
had become independent from their former dynasty, see Barthold, Daghestan in E.I. 
A cemetery of the shamkhal family at Qumukh was explored in 1950. See L, I. 
Lavrov in Sbornik Mmeya Antropologii, Moscow 1957, XVII, 373-84. 
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themselves Lak. 1 They are frequently mentioned in the early Arabic 
literature, I. Rusta, 47-8, speaks of them in his chapter on al-Sarir 
(Avar), 1 and Mas'udi, II, 40, adds that they were Christians. According 
to Baladhuri, 206, al-Jarrah attacked the inhabitants of H.mzin whom 
he transplanted to Khayzan (*Khaydaq), then fought the Ghumiq 
and came to Shakki. In fact, in the south, the valley of the Qumukh 
river has a road for communications with Shakki, 2 It is interesting that 
the sharvanshah Fariburz was trying to convert the Ghumiq using the 
Lakz as his intermediaries. This suggests that the sharvanshah had a 
way of communication with the Ghumiq (outside the road via Darband). 
See Minorsky — C. Cahen in J. As., 1949, p. 138. Like Baladhuri, our 
source distinguishes between Ghumiq and Shan dan (see below). 

In the report of Baladhuri, 208, on the conquests of Marwan b. 
Muhammad, the capitulation of al-Sarir (Avaria) is followed by that of 
the Tuman, who accepted “to give every year 100 young people, viz. 50 
maids and 50 lads, each 5 spans in height, with black hair and eyebrows 
and with long eyelashes, plus 20,000 mudy (of grain) for the granaries”. 
As the Avars give their Ghazi-Qumukh neighbours the name T'umaw, 
plur. T'umal, it is probable that Tuman is only a homonym of Ghumiq, 
or possibly designates a group of the latter. 

THE SARIR. The people of the “Master of the Throne” {sahib 
al-Sarir) are the present-day Avars, i.e, the mountaineers occupying 
the valley of the central Qoy-su. In the tenth century the dominions 
of the lord of the Sarir must have comprised other neighbouring nations, 
see I. Rusta, 147-8, and even now the Avar language ( bolmats ) plays the 
role of lingua franca in the highlands of Daghestan, see Hudud, p. 447, 
and map on p. 399A 

<•*. 

1 See below Annex IY. 

2 Hamzin whence al-Jarrah penetrated into Ghumiq might be restored 

as tS *Humri, the river flowing in the north of the Qaytaq territory and in 
its upper part stretching towards the Qumukh territory. Alternately, it might 
be the village of *Humri which lies in the Avar territory on the Qoy-su, near the 
confluence of its branches, see Derbend-ndmeh, 31. From an informative article 
of Z. A. Nikolskaya on the "National consolidation of the Avars,” Soviet, etnograftya, 
1953 , No. 1, 1 1 1-24, I learn that formerly there existed a trade-route from NukhI 
(Shekkl!), via Akhti — Qazi-Qumukh (!) — Khunzakh (Avaria), towards the Black 
sea (Anapa). [In H.mzin the dot over z may be a damma over h/j], 

3 The number of the pure "Avars” is now 240,000, of whom 200,000 live in 
Daghestan in a compact mass. The geographical position of the Avars, in the 
centre of Daghestan, contributed to their leading role among the neighbours. See 
Z. A. Nikolskaya in Soviet, etnograftya, 1953, No. 1, pp. 313-24, and in Narodi 
Dagestana, 1955, p. 24-67. 
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The members of the important Avar group had no special name for 
themselves, except ma'arulal “mountaineers,” 1 but the name Avar, 
given to them by some of their neighbours (Qumiq, Dargua), has been 
adopted by the Russians and now is used by the Avars themselves. 
We shall see that it finds support in the title of the king of the Sarir 
(I. Rusta, 147-8: Awdr). 

All the authorities agree that the title Sahib al-sarir “the Master of 
the (golden) Throne” is of Sasanian origin but vary in their legendary 
details. 2 

More interesting is the other title of the ruler which has survived in 
Baladhuri, 196, namely *V.hrarzan-shdh . 3 This title is quoted among 
the honorifics which Anushirvan is said to have conferred on various 
kings of Daghestan, apparently at the time when the defence of this 
remote march was organised (see above p. 14) . 4 The title is surely of 
Iranian origin and, by analogy with such Caucasian names as Lak-z, 
its z must be the Iranian suffix of origin [nisba). The same name is 
reflected in the Armenian Aurhaz-k', which according to Thomas Artsruni 
was the name of a Caucasian people . In the Zafar-nama, I, 772 (early 
fifteenth century) the former Saririans are called Auhar. In the Derbend- 
ndmeh, 94, 200, the Avar territory seems to be referred to as Ahran 
(perhaps *V ahran). In view of several traces of the toponymy of Gilan 
found in Sharvan and Daghestan (see above, p. 15) one might postulate 
some connection between *Vahr/ Auhar and the well-known title vahr-iz, 
cf. Dinawari, 65, mostly connected with the Caspian provinces. 5 


1 In the Derbend-ndmeh, 6, 12, 23, 27, 94. 

2 According to Mas'udI, II, 41, see Annex III, the dynasty was issued from 
Bahrain Gur. In Istakhrl, 223, the transfer of the throne to Daghestan is con- 
nected with the fall of the Sasanians. In the somewhat confused version in Nihdyat 
al-nab (Cambridge Univ. Library, Qq 225, f. 187b, see E. G. Browne in JRAS, 
1900, p. 271, and the page reproduced in photograph by Geo Widengren in Orientalia 
Suecana, 1952, I, pp. 69-94), the appointment of the hereditary marzuban called 
malik al-sarir — with 12,000 "cavaliers” ( asdwira ) under his orders — is attributed 
to Khusrau I. According to Nizami, Sharaf-ndma, ed. ‘Ali-Zadeh and Bertels, 
Baku 1947, pp. 300-8, the throne had belonged to the Kayanid Kay-Khusrau. 
Cf. Hudud, §49. 

3 Several variants, not excluding the possibility of one or two characters being 
superfluous (*Vahrzan ?). 

1 It does not appear among the titles granted by Ardashlr I, see Ibn Khurdadh- 
bih, p. 17. 

5 See Marquart, Erdnsakr, 126, Christensen, L’lran sons les Sasanides, 409. 
In Faustus of Byzantium one commander bears the title *vahrich-i vahrichan to 
which *vahrizdn-shdh might be a close parallel. The present-day borough of Abhar 
(on the road Qazvm-Zanjdri) is called Auhar in the Hudud (§31, 17) but it is difficult 
to say whether this name is relevant to our problem. 
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It is for the specialists to decide whether the evolution of the forms 
*Vahrar-z, Anrha-z, Ahran ( V ahran ?), etc,, towards Avar can be explained 
as a purely Iranian phenomenon, or by the influence of local factors. 
However, the independent origin of the term Avar has also serious claims 
in view of the statement of I. Rusta, 147, according to which “the king 
(of the Saririans) is called A war .” 1 As the text stands this term refers 
to the rulers and not to the people. Like in many similar cases, the 
dynasty of the Sarir may have been of foreign origin and Avar presents 
a striking analogy with the name of the well-known Altaic conquerors 
of the fifth century a.d. In this direction one might quote an additional 
title, khaqan al-jabal, which, according to Baladhuri, 196, Anushirvan 
granted to the ruler of the Sarir. Among the officers of the ruler our 
source mentions tarkhdns and batnqs , of which the first category is 
Altaic by name. Such argument is not peremptory, for the penetration 
into Daghestan of Turkish titles and ranks might have taken place 
under the influence of the neighbouring Khazar kingdom. We know 
that even the king of the Russians ( Rus ), according to I. Rusta, 145, 
was known as Rus-khaqan, and in fact the metropolitan Ilarion (appointed 
in 1051) called Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich (978-1015) “our khagan". 
Theoretically, it is quite possible that there were some Altaic infiltrations 
into the basin of the Qoy-su, or that the ancient dynasty ruling over the 
mountaineers was of Altaic origin. 2 

According to Mas'udi, II, 41, the prince professed Christianity and 
according to I. Rusta, 147, his subjects too were Christians. In fact, 
numerous traces of Christianity (crosses, chapels) are found within the 
Avar territory and it is now assumed that Christianity, penetrating from 
Georgia, survived among the Avars down to the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries. 3 bn this regard our source brings an indirect but welcome 
confirmation, while it gives the names of three rulers: *Bukht-Yish6', 
who ruled in 292/903, another Bukht-Yisho 1 , who in 416/1025 married 
his daughter Sariya (Sarah?) to amir Mansur, and T.qu b. Fruj who was 
the father-in-law of the usurper Mufarrij (under 457/1065). The last 
name is possibly of local Caucasian origin (Takho?), but the name Bukht- 
Yisho' ("Jesus has saved") is a typical Christian name of Syriac origin. 
As is known, the “thirteen Syrian fathers” said to have arrived in Georgia 
in the fifth-sixth century played a great role in the development of 
monastic fife in that country. [*Bukht for Cokht]. 

1 GardizI: Awaz. Both I. Rusta and Gardizi are using the same source: the 
book of JayhanI, now lost. 

2 In this case, however, no bridge can be built between the initial Avar and the 
more aberrant names (Vahrarzan etc.), which will remain in a different category. 

3 See E. M. Schilling, 'A scientific expedition to Daghestan in 1945’, Institut 
einografii, Kratkiye soobscheniya, 1947, II, 19- 
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Mas'udI, II, 42, speaks of the reciprocal family links established in 
his time between the king of the Alans and the lord of the Sarir. 

In our source, we see the Saririans allied now to the Alans and the 
Khazars (in 300/912), now to the Alans alone (during the formidable 
raid on Sharvan in 423/1032), and now to “various Turks” (in 456/1064). 1 
In their dealings with their Muslim neighbours the lords of the Sarir 
showed some generosity (see under 292/905 and 300/912), but their 
policy changed continuously. Only at an earlier date (towards 247/851) 
do we hear of a daring attack of the Sharvanshah on the lord of the Sarir. 
In 358/968 the amir of al-Bab, with the help of the Sarir, raided Sharvan 
but in 360/971 the Sarir inflicted heavy losses on al-Bab, During the 
events of 423/1032, al-Bab supported Sharvan against the northern 
invaders (see above). In 447/1055 the lord of the Sarir mediated for 
the restoration of amir Mansur, but in 456/1064, at the instigation of 
Mansur’s enemies, he attacked al-Bab, Soon after, the Lord of the 
Throne came to Masqat to help his son-in-law Mufarrij, 

FiLAN. As if the plethora of honorifics of the Lord of the Sarir 
were insufficient, Mas'udI II, 41-2, quotes Filan-shah as being his addi- 
tional title. This statement (possibly referring to a Saririan conquest, 
or due to some lacuna in the text) is suspect, and Baladhuri, 197, in 
his list of Anushirvan’s appointments clearly distinguishes between the 
Lord of the Throne and the Filan-shah. The same is true for I. Khurd- 
adhbih, 123, who quotes separately the passes of the two potentates. 

Filan-shah is mentioned only at the time of the Islamic conquest 
and in Baladhuri, 207, the shahs of Sharvan, *Layzan, Tabarsaran, 
Filan and *Khurshan (Khursan) appear before Maslama as one group. 2 

In the story of the interpreter Sallam, whom the caliph Wathiq sent 
to inspect the wall of Gog and Magog, see I. Khurdadhbih, 162, I. Rusta, 

1 On this occasion the chiefs of the Sarir army are called tarkhans (see above) 
and batriqs. The latter title (Greek tt arpiKios) may refer to Christian Saririans. 

2 The same is true of the curious, though obscure, report found in some versions 
of Istakhri, pp. 184-7 ( c f- Yaqut I, 437-8) which enumerates the districts from an 
observation point which is not clear: al-Bab; Masqat (on the sea-coast); the Lakz 
country; then (between it and al-Bab) Tabarsaran; then "above ( fauqa ) it Filan, 
which is not a large district”; on this side ( duna ) of Masqat stands the town of 
Shabaran and above {fauqa) it the rustaq of J.shmdan (cf. Baladhuri, 206: H.smdan 
in the neighbourhood of Lakz); behind it ( wara > — apparently "to the south”) he 
the "mountain estates”, and Sharvan down to the limits of Bakuh, D.rnyq (above 
the confluence of the Kur and the Araxes, see Istakhri, 189, v.s. p. 77), Lakz 
(again?), the confluence of the two rivers ( majma ' al-bahrayn ) ; then beyond {khalfa) 
this (Sharvan?), Lyran (*Layzan) with a strong fortress inside which there are 
springs forming cascades. Cf. J. H. Moeller, Liber climatum auctore . . . el-Isstachri, 
Gotha 1839, p. 80. Yaqut’s impression, I, 438, was that the Filan were a tribe by 
the side ( bi-janb ) of Tabarsaran. 
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149, and MuqaddasI, 362, the envoy travels to Tiflis, where Ishaq b. 
Isma'Il (in fact married to a Saririan princess) gives him a letter of intro- 
duction to Sahib al-Sarir; the latter sends him on to the king of the Alans, 
who directs him to the Filan-shah, and this prince sends him on to the 
Tarkhan malik al-Khazar. The title tarkhdn would suggest a subaltern, 
or local, amir in the Khazar administration (maybe the ruler of Khay- 
daq?). In any case the itinerary is embroiled, and the movements of 
the envoy erratic. 

In his Tberer und Hyrkaneri, in Caucasica, 8 , 1931, Marquart was 
tempted to restore ObVi as Qylan (on the basis of an incom- 

plete spelling in Ya'qubI, History, I, 203) and then to compare it with 
the XeAeu who, together with Arjya 1 (Lak-z), lived between the Ama- 
zons and the Albanians, see Theophanes of Mytilene in Strabo XI 5, 
1. The latest authority, A. N. Genko, l.c., 108, wished to see in these 
*Qaylan the Avars of the Qel community living on the middle course 
of the Avar Qoy-su. I doubt the correctness of this complicated reason- 
ing and I think that in his loose enumeration of Japhet's descendants 
between the Caspian and Armenia, Ya'qubi’s ObU> is simply a mis- 
spelling for *JiAi (in our text (jlJ^), which otherwise would be 
missing in his list. 

My personal impression is that the mysterious principality, or its 
remnants, might be sought in southern Daghestan. In the region 
between eastern Shakki and the Samur, I am struck by the number of 
place-names in which the element Fil is attested, for example Filifk 
(perhaps *Fil-i Filan, like Gil-i Gilan?), Stas-Fili, Fili-dzakh, etc. It 
is here that I would look for the remnants of the long forgotten people, 1 

SHANDAN. Yaqut, III, 328, spells * Shandan (“one of the lands of 
the Khazar”) but in I, 438, gives Sindan , 2 The identification of this 
nation, described in §8 as “the most violent ( ashaddu ) enemy of the Mus- 
lims”, is a major headache. 

For the first time Shandan is mentioned in the course of Marwan b. 
Muhammad's campaign in Daghestan. According to Baladhuri, 208, 

1 As an entirely tentative surmise, I would compare the Islamic Fil with the 
ancient Lupenii (Armenian LipHn), with a metathesis round the l, cl. Hudud, 454. 
Their location in the region between Shakki and the Samur (see above) would be of 
some interest for the explanation of the route followed by the bishop Israel (see above 
p. 93, n. 3). [However, I. Khurd. (see above, p. 12) seems to use a correct transcription, 
of LipHn, namely L.b.n.'] 

2 We cannot yet say whether the same name is reflected in that of the ruined 
castle Shandan which stands some 450 km. to the south, in Russian Talish (in the 
bend which the Soviet frontier makes between Astara and Ardabll), and which was 
a castle of a special hereditary ruler, sipahbad of Gilan, on whom see Minorsky, 
BSOAS, 1954, XVI /3, 524-6. 
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when Shandan capitulated it offered to the conqueror ioo youths, with 
the promise to send 5,000 mudy (“modii”) yearly to the granary of 
Darband. In 297/909 (or according to §8 in 300/912) amir 'All b. 
Haytham of Sharvan, together with Muhammad b. Hashim of al-Bab 
(§ 33 ) suffered a great defeat at the hands of the people of Shandan and 
both were taken prisoner. On the contrary, the two expeditions from 
al-Bab during 326/938 achieved their aim (§34). In 429/1037 the people 
of Shandan attacked al-Bab unsuccessfully. In 432/1040 (§39) an 
Islamic expedition against Shandan was sent from al-Bab. The only 
later record of Shandan can be discovered in Mas'ud b. Namdar, Jour, 
As,, 1949, p. 119, where it is said that the sharvanshah Farfburz con- 
quered "Ghumiq and Sulwar, up to the Alans”. Most likely this 
should be restored as 

Some hints at the position of Shandan can be gathered from the facts 
that in 300/912 its allies were the Saririans and the Khazars, and that the 
Khaydaq cavalry took part in the expedition against it in 326/938. 
This shows that these spirited heathens lived to the north, or north-west, 
of Darband. Of the villages connected with their territory we hear 
only of and Having looked through Kozubsky’s tables 

of villages of Daghestan, I have come to the conclusion that *SMsMi and 
*Dibgash must correspond to the villages Chishli and Dibgasha lying some 
20 kms. east of Ur-karakh (see above p. 96) , 2 Geographically Chishli 
and Dibgasha are connected as closely as their names in our text. 

This identification is of some importance for several other Daghestan- 
ian problems. The text of Ibn Rusta, 147, has obviously suffered from 
abridgment (see Annex IV), but it describes a road connecting the castle 
of the Sarir with * Khaydaq — twelve stages long. At 10 farsakhs from 
* Khaydaq (or, according to Gardizi, from the castle) stands j 
(*Dibgash) — apparently along the same road (the Castle — Dibgash — • 

1 Literary reminiscences of S.nddn are found in the Derbend-ndmeh, pp. 117, 
190, 194, 203. 

2 In Arabic $ is a natural substitute for c, and jAli can be easily restored 

as * JAL; Chishli. The name appearing in our source can be easily read 

D.nk.s, D.bk.s, D.bk.sh, It should be compared with the name appearing in 
I. Rusta, 108, as and in the Hudud, §49, 3, as or : R.nj.s, 

D.nj.s. It must be remembered that in Arabic spelling j stands for g but that in 
the twelth-thirteenth centuries the sound g in foreign words is often expressed 
by Arabic k (instead of the earlier/). Thus Ibn al-Athrr calls the Georgians Kurj 
(instead of Mas'udl’s Jurz). In our case we can easily equate the k of Dyk.s with 
the / of R.nj.s. In Arabic script d and r, s and sh and y and b are constantly confused. 
Therefore, apart from the decisive geographical considerations, the identity of 
R.NJ.S and DYKS is very likely. The local toponymy suggests the restoration 
*D.BG.SH for the present-day Dibgasha ! 
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the town of Khaydaq). Actually Ur-karakh is an important point on the 
road between Aqusha (on the easternmost tributary of the Qoy-su) and 
the Qaytaq centres. 1 Ur-karakh stands on the watershed between 
three rivers : the Darbakh, the Bnghan and the more northerly Art-nzen 
flowing towards the Bashli-chay (see above p. 94). 2 Chishli and Dibgasha 
he in a small valley watered by a headwater of the Art-uzen. In any 
case, Chishli is Shown on the Ur-karakh— Majahs road. These details 
greatly increase the chances of onr identification. 

Together, Ur-karakh, Chishli and Dibgasha can be considered as a 
group of outposts protecting both Khaydaq and Darband from attacks 
coming from the west, namely from the basin of the Qoy-su, and in the 
first place from Aqusha. See map on p. 96. 

We must remember that Shandan was a considerable centre parti- 
cularly hostile to Islam. By the method of exclusion, the only region 
not covered by other, better known, communities would be the valley 
of Aqusha, lying on the eastern tributary of the Qumukh branch of the 
Qoy-su. To the west of Aqusha live the Qumukh, 3 and in the east it 
borders on the territories of Ur-karakh and Khaytaq, Chishli and 
Dibgasha lie outside the limits of Aqusha, but, being exposed to attacks, 
they could easily change hands. In language the Aqusha people differ 
both from the Qumukh and the Avars, but speak a variant of the same 
grqup (Dargua) as the Qaytaq. In any case, their isolated position 
would easily support their independent orientation. 

The name Shandan, attested only in the early Arab sources, seems to 
represent a tribal name *Shand (or Shind?) plus the Persian plural 
suffix -an (cf. Tabarsar-an). In the sources accessible to me I have 
found no parallel to it in the present-day toponymy of Daghestan. 4 

1 i.e., both for the present-day Majalis (on the Bughan), and the more northerly 
Bashll, See Annex IY. 

2 The valley of the Yangi-chay separating the Bughan valley from the Bashll 
valley is of less importance. 

3 The quotation from Mas'ud b. Namdar (see above, p. 102) is interesting as 
pairing off the Ghumiq with *Shandan. 

4 In the first place, the invaluable Pamyatnaya hnizhka ("Handbook of Daghes- 
tan”) by E. Kozubsky, Temir-khan-shura 1895 (contains a complete list of villages 
and administrative divisions) ; see also Rittich, Ethnographical map of the Caucasus 
(in Russian); Erckert, Der Kauhasus und seine V other, 1888 (map); Dirr, ‘Die 
heutigen Namen d. Kaukasischen Volker’ in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1908, 204- 
212 (see p. 211); N. Y. Marr, ‘Kavkazskiye plemenniye nazvaniya', Petrograd 1922, 
39 pp.; Dirr, Einfiihrung in das Studium der Kauhasischen Sprachen, 1928, II, 13; 
A. N. Genko, ‘Arabic and the Caucasian studies' (in Russian), Trudi Inst. Vost., 
1941, XXXVI, pp. 81-110 (an excellent study). The recent literature on Daghestan 
in Russian is too detailed for enumeration.. A convenient outline of ethnology by 
a group of specialists is found in Narodl Daghestana ("The peoples of Daghestan”), 
Moscow, 1955. 
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On the other hand, the name Aqusha seems to be a more recent appel- 
lation, It is first attested towards the end of the fourteenth century 
in the history of Timur, where it has the form Ashkuja, 1 In their own 
language the peoples of Daghestan refer to themselves mostly in such 
general terms as “men”, whereas their neighbours apply to them an 
astonishing variety of nicknames, see Dirr, l.c. Therefore, it is quite 
possible $ hat Shandan and Ashkuja (later Turkicised (?) into Aqusha) 
may represent the same entity . 2 

Another surmise about the name Shand- / Shind- might be that it 
reflected not the name of the people but that of the dynasty, or the upper 
caste, perhaps similarly to the designation of the kings of the Sarir 
as Awar, see above . 3 

To conclude, I should like to point out that the titles under which the 
local rulers were known in later times (namely Nusal, or Nutsal, of the 
Avar; Shauqal, or Shamkhdl, of the Ghazi-Qumuq; ZJsmi, or Utsmi , 
of the Qaytaq, and Maysum, or Ma'sum of Tabarsaran) do not occur 
either in the T.-B . or in other Arabic sources. These later — and still 
mysterious — titles, have nothing to do with the Sasanian honorifics 
which were still remembered in early Islamic times. 


1 Zajar-nama, I, 777-8, the people of Ashkuja -were still infidels but 3,000 of 
their Muslim neighbours (from Ghazi-Qumuq and Auhar, i.e., Avar, ancient Sarir) 
came to their help. In 798/1396 Timur captured Ashkuja and exterminated (?) 
its inhabitants. 

2 Ashkuja sounds almost temptingly similar to the ancient name of the Scythians 
(in Akkadian Ashguzai). This does not mean that the people of Aqusha are rem- 
nants of the Scythians, but the name "Scythian” might have been used as loosely 
as the term "Huns” in recent times. One should remember the abuses of the term 
Ashkenaz, which is only a mis-reading of Ashguzai : Gen., 10, 3, and 1 Chron., I, 6: 
sons of Gomer, Ashkenaz, Riphath and Togarmah; Jeremiah, 51, 27: Ararat, Minni 
and Ashkenaz [i.e., Urartu, Manneans and Scythians). Among the less known 
aberrations, one might quote the statement of the Armenian sources that in a.d. 884 
the Armenian king Ashot the Great was crowned by the patriarch as "the king of 
the race of Ashkenaz” ! The presence of ancient Jewish colonies in Daghestan 
might account for some biblical reminiscences, though Ashkuja and Ashkenaz rep- 
resent different traditions. 

3 I dare not think of the ancient Mseotic tribe SivSoi. See E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, 1913, pp. 127-8; Marquart, Komanen, 1914, pp. 178-180; 
V. I. Moshinskaya, ‘On the Sind state' (in Russian), in Vestn. drevn. istorii, 1946, 
No. 3, pp. 203-8. However, the name Sind occurred even in later times. An 
irrigation canal between Baylaqan and Barda'a was called Sind-su-arkh (?), Nasawl, 
Sirat Jaldl al-din, 225. East of the Caspian see Yaqut, III, 167: Sind, a village 
near Nisa (Marquart, Wehrot, 7, has shown that in the Shdh-ndma this name was 
corrupted into Shahd). 
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C. THE FARTHER NEIGHBOURS OF AL-BAB 

THE KHAZAR. The scarcity of local information on the Khazars 
increases the value of any positive addition to their history. Whatever 
the exact linguistic group to which the Khazars belonged, 1 politically 
their state is generally considered as a remnant of the old Turkish state 
(Kdk-Tiirk, in Chinese T'u-cMeh), or rather of the latter’s Western 
federation. 2 On the eve of the Islamic expansion the Khazars were a 
paramount force in south Russia and eastern Transcaucasia. It is 
still insufficiently realised what efforts the Arabs had to make to break 

# the Khazar power, see Dunlop, l.c., p. IV. They succeeded in this task 
only on the eve of the decline of the Omayyads. The Abbasids had to 
concentrate their efforts in other directions, and the most formidable 
Khazar invasion of northern Persia took place in 183/799, "under Harun 

l al-Rashid, Tabari, III, 648 (omitted in Baladhuri). In the earlier 
period described in the History of al-Bab (ninth-tenth century) the 

* Khazars were still powerful, as attested by the attack on Darband made 

1 Istakhri, 222: ‘‘the language of the Khazars is neither Turkish, nor Persian, 
and is not associated with the language of any group of nations”. Most probably 
the language of the basic group of the Khazars (together with the old Bulgarian 
language) was akin to that very aberrant group of Turkish languages which is 
represented by that of the old Bulgarian inscriptions and that of the present-day 
Chuvash. But the Khazar state was multi-national. No written documents 
of the Khazar language have survived. According to al-Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 20, 
the Khazars wrote bil-ibraniya, i.e., in Hebrew (or "in Hebrew alphabet”?). 
According to Fakhr al-din Mubarak-shah (603/1206), ed. E. D. Ross, 46, the Khazars 
used an alphabet "belonging {mcmsub) to the Rus”, consisting of twenty-one letters 
written separately from left to right. Fakhr al-din's source is unknown. V, 
Barthold, 'O pismennosti u Khazar', in Kultura . . . Vostoka, Baku 1928, IV, 17, 
quotes the report of a missionary expedition to the Khazars led by the Slav apostle 

* Cyril-Constantine (ninth century), and admits the possibility of the Greek alphabet 
having survived among the Khazars even after their conversion to Judaism. 
On two shards of vessels (hailing probably from the Azov sea region) some graffite 
have recently been found: the characters are Greek-Russian but the language still 
defies decipherment, see M. I. Artamonov, Soviet, arkheoh, 1952, 60 and plate 14. 

2 See Barthold, Khazar in E.I., and a much more detailed article by A. Z. Togan, 
Hazar in the Islam Ansiklopedisi, 1950 — valuable but containing a number of 
risky hypotheses. A detailed bibliography of the Khazars was published by the 
New York Public Library, 1939, 20 pp. Cf. also Minorsky, Hudud, pp. 450-60. 
See recently Yakubovsky, ‘On the topography of Itil’, etc., in Soviet. Arkheologiya, 
1948, X, 255-70; B. Rybakov, ‘On the role of the Khazar kaghanate in the history 
of Russia’, in Soviet. Arkheologiya, 1953, XVIII, 128-50 (a painstaking article, 
though somewhat over-rating the reliability of the vague Muslim sources); D. M. 
Dunlop’s works: ‘Aspects of the Khazar problem’, in Transactions of Glasgow 
University Oriental Society, XII, 1951, 33-44, and especially The History of the 
Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 2 93 PP-> which revises the available sources on the 
Khazars. 
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in 288/901 by the king called “son of B.l.jan,” 1 but the strengthening 
of the Kiev state, some raids from Khwarazm, the pressure of new 
Turkish tribes and the loose organisation of the state, in which various 
ethnical and religious groups (Muslim, Christian and Jewish) co-existed 
side by side, undermined their might. The final blow to their state was 
dealt by the Kiev prince Svyatoslav who in 965 destroyed the Khazar 
capital (see below p, 113). 

The earlier centre of the Khazars, Samandar, 2 lay in the north-eastern 
comer of the Caucasus 3 and only under Arab pressure (towards 104/723) 
was the capital moved to the delta of the Volga. 4 The former Khazar 
territories near the Caspian sea in the region of Daghestan were insuffi- 
ciently controlled by the Muslims and a considerable Khazar influence 
must have survived in them, see below, p. 107. 

Before the decline of the Khazars, we hear of a disastrous attack 
on Shandan by the Muslim princes of Sharvan and al-Bab. It was 
beaten off by the spirited mountaineers, with the help of the Sarir and 
the Khazars. This happened either in a.d. 909 or 912. 

Some time between 303/916 and 318/930 the chief called the sallfdn 
of Khaydaq assisted the prince of al-Bab with a Khazar army. Accord- 
A ing to Mas'udi, II, 39, this title belonged to the prince of Khaydaq. 
Mas'udi wrote in 332/943, and our salifan too may have been the ruler 
of that region, closely connected with the Khazars (see above p. 93). 
In this case the position of a Muslim prince, appealing to those against 
whom he was required to hold his forward post, looks awkward. 

A very valuable record referring to the period after the fall of the 
Khazar kingdom is given under 456/1064, i.e. at the time for which the 
author of the T.-B. can be considered as an eye-witness. Three hundred 

1 Read : *Buluchan (?). This is a Khazar name (or rank) identical with that of 
the general whom the Khazar khaqan sent through Daghestan (Leket'i) to Kakhetia 
in the reign of the Georgian kings Ioane and Juansher (a.d. 718-86). The Georgian 
Chronicle., Brosset, 256, calls him *Blucan (in Armenian Butt' an) . Less sure is the 
connection of this name with the Khazar rank (?) of BwUitsi, see P. K. Kokovtsov, 
Jewish-Kkazar correspondence (in Russian), 1932, 118-9. 

2 The name of * Samandar may be connected with the Hunnic tribe Za/JevSep 
(6th century) mentioned in Theoph. Simocatta, p. 260, lines 22-3. Cf. in Serbia 
Semendria, today Smederevo. 

3 Possibly at Tarqu, near Petrovsk (now Makhach-qal'a) . A. Z. Togan identifies 
it with Qiizlar (Kizlyar) on the Terek, but see the Hudud, 452. 

4 According to Mas'udi, II, 7, this was the result of Sulayman (read : Salman) 
b. Rabi'a al-Bahili’s conquest of Samandar, in the caliphate of ‘Othman (23-35/ 
644-56). However, Salman lost his life in the battle of Balanjar, see Baladhuri, 
204, and in his Tanbih, 62, Mas'udi says that this town was the ancient capital of the 
Khazars. In any case when Marwan b. Muhammad invaded the territory of the 
Khazars (after 1 17/735) their capital was on the Volga(?). On another Khazar 
centre, Varachan, see above pp. 93-4. 
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households of the remnants of the Khazar arrived at the town of Qahtan 
where they became settled. 1 This seems to be the latest record of the 
Khazars. The exact position of Qahtan, mentioned only in our text, 
is unknown, but according to Mas'udi, II, 7, the population of Samandar 
(Tarqu?) in his days was still Khazar and the princes of Khaydaq claimed 
descent from Qahtan, see below p. 154. These hints combined would 
indicate that the remnants of the Khazars came back to the region in 
close proximity to the Khaydaq, i.e. to the territories which they had 
evacuated (partly?) under the pressure of the Arabs. 2 

THE ALAN. 3 In the tenth century the strongest force in the central 
part of Northern Caucasus was the Iranian Alans, who most probably 
counted a number of Caucasian tribes among their vassals. 4 Their 
capital, which Mas'udi calls Maghas, stood apparently in the neighbour- 
hood of the later Vladikavkaz (now Dzauji-qau ). 5 6 * The interesting fact 
is that,^in the south-eastern direction, they operated now through the 
Darial pass (i.e. the Gate of the Alans), and now through Daghestan. 
As Christians, the Alans were on friendly terms both with the Georgians 
and with the people of Sarir. One of the most serious Alan invasions of 
Transcaucasia was that of 423/1032, which ended in a fiasco. The 
following year witnessed a strange new alliance between the Alans and 
the Rus. In 454/1062 and in Dhul-qa'da 457/Oct. 1065 the Alans 
came through Darial to devastate Arran. 8 


1 1 find this much in the text, but A. Z. Togan adds that these Khazars passed 
through (geferek) Darband and submitted to the Seljuks. He connects this migration 
■with Alp Arslan's pressure in the region of Lake Aral. See Um&mi Turk tarihine 
girijj, pp. 190 and 441. In his article Hazar (in Islam Ansiklopedisi) he changes 
the date to a.d. 1076 and adds that the settlement of these "last” Khazars was 
effected by amir Sav-tegin. I do not know the text on which this interpretation is 
based. 

2 The present-day Turkish Qumiq who occupy the north-eastern corner of Daghes- 
tan along the coast may contain a nucleus of Khazars re-inforced and assimilated 
by later arrivals from the Qipchaq steppe. 

3 On their connection with the As < Ars, Aorsi, see below Masu'di, Annex III, §4. 

4 Of the Chechen-Ingush tribes the Arabs vaguely knew the Durdzuq (Durdhuq) 
and the Dido (Baladhuri, 194: al-Dudaniya, read: * al-Di duwdniya) . The northern 
members of this group of tribes, whose language has numerous Alan (Osset) loan- 
words, must have lived within the orbit of the Alan kingdom; see an excellent 
article by the late A. N. Genko, 'From the cultural past of the Ingushes’, in tap. 
Koll. Vost., V, 1930, pp. 704, 715-730. 

5 See my article 'The Alan capital Magas’, in BSOAS, 1952, XIII/4, pp. 221-38. 

6 See the chapter on the Shaddadids (§§15 and 16). This invasion was instigated 

by the Georgians, see Minorsky, Studies, p. 75. 
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THE R"OS. The last ethnical group with which we meet in our source 
are the Rus, i.e, the early Russians, originally Scandinavian (Swedish) 
adventurers, brothers of those Northmen who in Western Europe founded 
numerous kingdoms. At first, a distinct military caste living on plunder 
as well as from trade, these Scandinavians superimposed themselves 
on the Slavonic and Finnish tribes but were gradually absorbed by the 
races over which they ^dominated. This happened to the Normans in 
French Normandy, as it happened in Kiev where the son of Igor (Scandin- 
avian Ingvar) and Olga (Scandinavian Helga ) bore the Slav name 
Svyatoslav (d. in 972). Groups of Scandinavian adventurers still arrived 
from the North but the Scandinavian element alone would have proved 
insufficient for the vast expansionist tendencies of the Kiev state. At 
v the time of Svyatoslav's campaigns on the Volga and in the Balkans 
his administration and army must have incorporated the basic Slav 
1 elements of the Kiev state. If among the princes Scandinavian names 
still persisted, concurrently with Slav names, this atavistic tendency 
was no guarantee of the purity of blood even within the ruling caste, 1 
The Arabs, when they came to know Eastern Europe, distinguished 
between the Rus and the Slavs ( Saqlab , plur. Saqaliba). The Saqlabs 
best known to the earlier Arab authors were perhaps the western Slavs, 2 
although in this group of “Saqaliba" the Arab geographers included 
some non-Slav peoples. Thus along with the *Walinyana (Volynians?), 
Stodorani, Dulaba (Duliebs), Sorbs, Khorvats, Czechs, etc., Mas'udi, 
III, 61-5, mentions Nam jin (i.e. Nemcin, the Slav term for “a German") 

I and Turk (i.e. the Hungarians, according to the contemporary Byzantine 
usage). The Muslim authors knew also of the presence of Slavs in the 
[ areas called after the Rus and the Khazars, but on the whole they did 

! not clearly see the relation of these elements, I shall quote only a few 

I examples : 


1 Scandinavian marriages were still numerous in Yaroslav's time (1015-54), 
but even in the nineteenth century foreign brides prevailed at European courts. 
These expensive matches were possible only at the top level of the society. The 
arrivals of parties of Scandinavian (Swedish) warriors rapidly decreased after 
Yaroslav, for reasons connected with inner conditions in Sweden. Meanwhile 
"the Russian policy had received a different orientation and the dominant upper 
class became completely Slavicised”. See Prof. F. Braun, 'Das historische Russland 
in nordischen Schriften des X.-XIV. Jahrh,’, in Festschrift fur E. Mogh, Halle 
1924, p. 156. Cf. also V. Thomsen, The origin of the Russian state, Oxford 1877, 
p. 120. 

2 See I. Rusta, 144; Mas'udi, Muruj, III, 61-5, explained by Marquart, Streifzuge, 
95-160; Ibrahim b. Ishaq {circa 355/965), re-edited by the late T. Kowalski, Krakow 
1946. My view was doubted by B. N. Zakhoder in Izv. Geogr. Obshch., 1943, vol. 
75/6, pp. 24-43. 
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1. According to Baladhuri, 150 and 208, the future caliph Marwan b. 
Muhammad (towards 115-27/733-44) raided the Slavs living in the 
land of the Khazars 1 and settled 20,000 families of them in Transcaucasia 
(in Kakhetia) and elsewhere. Ibn A'tham also refers to Marwan’s 
attack on the Slavs and says that Marwan reached the river of the Slavs. 2 

2. In the oldest Arab, geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 154, Russian 
merchants are described as “a kind of Slavs” (jins min al-Saqaliba) and 
the Don is called “the Slav river”. Idris! calls the Don nahr al-Rusiya , 
though, at his time, the term Riis had lost its former exclusive connotation 
and was applied to the fully Slavicised Russian state. 

3. In the old source used by Ibn Rusta and Gardizi, 145, the Rus 
A are represented as occupying an island situated in the middle of a lake 
•which probably refers to Novgorod, in Norse Holm-gardr “the town of the 
island”. The Slavs (western) are said to live under their own kings of 
whom the greatest (“the chief of chiefs”) is called Swyt-blk “Sveto-pluk” 
(the famous king of Great Moravia). Finally a town of the Slavs called 
V.nt.t ( V.bmt , etc.) is mentioned which, according to the Hudud, §43, 
lay in the east of the Slav territory and some of its people resembled 
the Rus. This “town”, as already suggested by Marquart, Sireifziige, 
p. 113, seems to correspond to an eastern Slav tribe, probably the Vyatichi 
(earlier: Vigtichi, on the Oka). The Hudud, §44, says that a group of 
Slavs "live among the Rus” and serve them. 

4. Ibn-Fadlan, who* visited the Volga Bulghars in 309/921, twice 
(§§1 and 8) calls their king malik al-Saqaliba (“king of the Slavs”). In 
spite of A. Z. Togan, who has advanced a number of theories 3 in order 


1 It must be remembered that before the arrival of the Scandinavians, the Poliand 
tribe of Kiev, the Severyane and the Vyatichi paid "tribute” to the Khazars (see 
Russian Primary Chronicle, under 6367/A.D.859) and that the latter were a con- 
spicuous force in the southern steppes. 

2 See A. Z. Togan, Ibn Fadlans Reisebericht, 1939, p. 208. 

3 'Die Schwerter der Germanen', ZDMG, 1936, p. 22: “Unter den Saqaliba 
haben die Araber die hellhautigen und blau-augigen Volker des Nordens verstanden, 
d.h. neben den Slaven auf die der Name zunachst bezieht, auch die nicht-Slavischen 
Germanen, die Finno-TJgren and die hellhautigen Tiirken (Bulgare und Kirgizen).” 
In his other work “Reisebericht”, pp. 295-331, the author several times changes 
his explanations. On p. 305 he says that “in the beginning (Anfangs)” the Bulghars, 
the Burfas and other peoples of the middle Volga were called Saqaliba [though 
precisely the Bulghar and the Burfas had their own names ! V.M.] and later the 

term was used more "for the German and Finnish peoples, and especially for the 
Germans and the Baltic peoples”. At the very end of his book (p. 330) (where he 
comes to the problem of slave-trade) the author warns the readers against the 
impression that he affirms "that the word Saqaliba in Arabic literature is used 
more for the •wow-Slav than the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe”. 


no 
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to shatter the established meaning of the term Saqlab, the easiest explana- 
tion would be perhaps to admit that the king of the Bulghar was a king 
“in charge of the Slav frontier”. 1 As we have seen, the presence of Slavs 
in the Cis-Caucasian region (on the Don?) is supported by the report 
on the campaign of Marwan b. Muhammad. 2 The Arabs were not at 
all unaware of the existence of non-Slav tribes in Eastern Europe (Burtas, 
Visu, Yura, Bashghurt, Majghar) to need an abusive extension of the term 
Saqaliba. In any case such a use would be imaginable only if we admitted 
that the Slavs numerically prevailed over the other races. 3 

5. According to Istakhri, 125-6, and Ibn-Hauqal, 382, the Rus 
are of three classes: Kuyaba, S.lawiya and Artha (Arba, Urtab, etc.). 
Of these, the first name certainly corresponds to the Kiev state where the 
population (the Polyane tribe) was Slav, whereas the rulers and the 
military caste were initially Scandinavian (see above). The second 
name is generally accepted as referring to Novgorod where in fact the 
population belonged to the Slovene tribe, and the Arabic name is definitely 
derived from this Slav tribe and not from the Scandinavian colony 
established in Novgorod. Consequently, in this case the Arabs confused 
the Slavs with the “Rus”. I leave aside the third class which, since 
Fraehn’s time, has been identified with the Mordvan (Finnish) tribe 
Erzya. This is unlikely, if the term Rus had any special Scandinavian 
connotation, for a Scandinavian would not have been confused with an 
Eastern Finn. Nor can the Erzya be associated with any known 


1 In Arabic one might say *'ala thaghr al-Saqaliba. Such use is historically 
established. Prince Peroz, the Sasanian governor of Khorasan, had the title "great 
king of the Kushan” (against whom he had to protect his country), see Christensen, 
L'lran, p. 191. Noldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden, p. 156, says that Tabari assigns 
the Khazars to the province (Gebiet) of the spahbedh of Adharbayjan, in the sense 
that the latter had to watch their inroads, and as a parallel quotes the term litus 
Saxonicum in the Roman Empire. 

2 Under 240/854 Ya'qubI, II, 598, speaks of the Sanar (in Upper Kakhetia) 
who being pressed by Bugha appealed to the lord of the Rum, the lord of the 
Khazar and the lord of the Saqaliba. Marquart, Stveifzuge, 200, considered this 
passage as the oldest datable reference to a Slav state. See now the results of the 
recent archaeological exploration by Efimenko and Tretyakov, Ancient Russian 
settlements on the Don (in Russian), 1948, p. 7: "In the eighth-tenth centuries a 
large area on the upper and middle Don was occupied by one of the Russian (eastern 
Slav) tribes”. 

3 Such smaller un-named races as the Cheremis (Mari) most probably remained 
unknown to the Arabs and were not distinguished by them from their neighbours, 
the "Bulghars”. We should not imagine that, ten centuries ago, the travellers 
had scoured the forests and marshes of Central Russia of those days. The mention 
of the Cheremis in the Khazar king’s letter is one of its suspect points. 
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leadmines, whereas lead is said to be exported from the “Artha” land. 
The reading of the name is not at all certain. 1 [See below p. 128]. 

6. A purely political point of view is reflected in Istakhri, 10 (cf, 
I. Hauqal*i5): “the Rus are a people in the region (or direction) of 
Bulghar, between the latter and the Saqaliba”. He adds then that the 
Pecheneg Turks curtailed the territory (of the Rus?) and came to live 
between the Khazars and the Rum ((*jj, perhaps ? “Rus”), 

All this goes to show that there was no strict terminology. In fact, 
the none too numerous Scandinavians could form distinct groups only 
in the army, or when travelling as parties of merchants, but not among 
the agricultural and hunting population, who were Slavs. The latter 
absorbed the Scandinavians, except perhaps the aristocracy (Rurikovichi, 
etc.), less rapidly Slavicised. 

The naval expeditions of the Rus on the Caspian form the subject 
of a vast literature summed up in B, Dorn’s unwieldy but painstaking 
compilation. 2 The earliest Muslim report on the devastation of the 
southern coast is recorded in the reign of the 'Alid Hasan b, Zayd (250- 
70/864-84) when the Rus raided Abaskun (in the south-eastern comer 
of the Caspian, cf. Ptolemy, ScoKaava), but were annihilated. In 
297/909 the Rus arrived in sixteen ships and raided the same coast but 
again suffered defeat. The following year (298/910) they came in great 
numbers and raided Sari, but in Gilan some of their ships were burnt 
and the remnants retreated. 3 According to the commentators, this 
last expedition was that which Mas'udi, II, 18-25, describes in great 

1 The general historians are handicapped by their reliance on obsolete trans- 

lations which do not account for variants, or explain the possibility of different 
readings of foreign names transcribed in Arabic script. As a mere surmise, I would 
restore the variant found in the Hudud, §44, 3.: >b/ *Urtdb as uUjI *Ur(d)mdn 

(*Northman, in Russian Murmcm, chiefly Norwegians) and associate them with the 
White Sea area (Biarmia?) from which Scandinavians could reach the Volga and 
bring lead (tin) from Sweden. The furs were collected by Northern traders on 
their way to Bulghar (on the Volga) and to the southern marts. In the order of 
enumeration the “Artha” seem to be the farthest distant from Bulghar, cf. the 
Chester Beatty MS. of Istakhri, below p. 149. Their savage treatment of foreigners 
might be compared with Muslim ideas of the combativeness of the northern "Coast- 
dwellers”, see MarvazI, ed. Minorsky, 1942, pp. 34, 114; cf. Marquart, ‘Die arktischen 
Lander’ in Ungar. Jahrbiicher, 3924, 261-334, an d Minorsky, Hudiid al-'-Alam, 
436, ‘Addenda’, in BSOAS, 1955, XVII/2, p. 267. See Annex III, Mas'udi, §20. 

2 "Caspia” in Memoires de VAcad. de St. Peter sbourg, 3875 (in two editions, 
Russian and German). 

3 See Baha al-din b. Muhammad b. Hasan b. Isfandiyar, Tdnkh-i Tabaristdn, 
English resume by E. G. Browne in Gibb Memorial series, p. 399; now in Persian 
original by Abbas Eghbal, 3320/3943, p. 266. 
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detail. 1 He says that he had forgotten its exact date but that the event took 
place some time "after 300” in the reign of the sharvanshah 'Ah b. Haytham. 
Only now we can recognise this prince in his proper background (§8). 

In Miskawayh 2 we have a most detailed account of the invasion of 
332/943 in the reign of the Musafirid Marzuban, which has been used 
by many later historians. On that occasion the Rus sailing up the Kur 
reached Barda'a. 

In Russian literature there is a tendency (A. Kunik and even Barthold) 
to connect the operations of the Rus on the Caspian with the activities 
of the Kiev princes against the Byzantine empire. “In the tenth cen- 
tury Oleg, and then Igor and Svyatoslav, campaigned against Byzantium, 
and after these campaigns there occurred campaigns against the Caspian 
region”, says Barthold in his book, The place of the Caspian provinces 
in the history of the Islamic world (in Russian), Baku 1925, p. 37. But 
Barthold himself doubts the purport of the Jewish document from the 
Cairo genizaP in which it is said that the emperor Romanus, in view of 
his hatred of the Jews, urged Halgu (Oleg?) to attack the Khazars. 
According to the Russian Chronicle, Igor had already succeeded Oleg 
in 913, whereas Romanus Lacapenus became emperor only on 17 Decem- 
ber 919. According to the Jewish document, Halgu perished in Persia, 
a report which is not supported by any other source, if only the Oleg 
of Kiev is meant by Halgu. Finally the raid described in Mas'udI was 
directed not against the Khazars but against the Muslims. A. Kunik’s 
hypothesis that the Rus expedition followed on Igor’s accession in 913 
(which corresponds to the Hijra years 300-1), see Dorn, Caspia, p. 301-2, 
is only a surmise based on the large number of participants in the raid 
and the general consideration that in time of peace the princes had to 
devise employment for their warriors. Kunik himself introduces his 
hypothesis with many “naturlich” and “wahrscheinlich”. 

Of equal, and, perhaps even greater, likelihood would be the hypo- 
thesis that the early expeditions on the Caspian were undertaken by 
parties of freebooters from the South Russian steppes for whom — though 
at a later date — a special term, brodniki, was used. 4 The term is attested 

1 Both for chronological and factual reasons these two expeditions seem to he 
distinct. 

2 Edited by Margoliouth under the title The eclipse of the ' Abbdsid caliphate, 
II, 62-7. This report, as abridged by Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, 76, figures also in Miinejjim- 
bashi’s chapter on the Musafirids, see Minorsky Studies in Caucasian History, 
1953, p. 1 61. 

3 The so-called ‘Cambridge document’, see Kokovtsov, Yevreysko-khazarskaya 
perepiska, 1932, p. 118; cf. now Dunlop, Jewish Khazars, p. 162. 

1 The term is usually derived from hrod, in Russian "a ford”, assuming that the 
brodniki waited for their victims at the crossings of rivers. However brodif means 
in Russian “to roam”, and the brodniki might have been "roamers, vagrants”. 
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for the first time in 1147 (Russian tlypatios Chronicle, ed, 1871, p. 242), 
as well as under 1216, 1223, yet the phenomenon, abhorrent to the 
official world, 1 may have been of much older origin, and I have long had 
suspicions that even the o-i/TjJ (Nukarda), who, in 320/932, together 
with the Turkish Bajni, Bajghurd and Pecheneg, operated on the Byzan- 
tine frontier on the Danube, cf. Mas'udi II, 59, may have been *Naugarda 
“Novgorodians”, as already suspected by Frahn and Charmoy, cf, 
Marquart, Streifzuge, p. 143. 

Our Ta’rikh al-Bab continues the history of Russian raids well into 
the eleventh century. It must be borne in mind that during his expedi- 
tion of 965 s to the Volga and Northern Caucasus, the Kiev prince Svyato- 
slav completely disorganised the life of the local tribes. The once mighty 
kingdom of the Khazars seems never to have recovered from this con- 
fusion. 3 A most valuable report on the repercussions of that expedition 
is contained in the work of Ibn-Hauqal (pp, 281, 286) who, in the year 
358/969, happened to be staying on the southern coast of the Caspian 
(in Jurjan). 4 He speaks of the refugees on the “island of al-Bab” 5 and 
in Siyah-kuh (Manghishlaq on the eastern coast of the Caspian). He 
adds (p. 286) that, with the help of the sharvanshah Muhammad b. 

1 During the Mongol invasion the brodniks acted treacherously against the army 
led by the Russian princes. In 1227, Pope Gregory IX sent missionaries to preach 
"in Cumanis et Brodnik terra vicina”. In a letter which the Hungarian king B 61 a 
addressed to Pope Innocent in 1254 he mentions among the enemies threatening 
his dominions: "Rutheni, Comani, Brodnici”, and lower down "Ruscia, Cumania, 
Brodnici, Bulgaria”, see G, Fdjer, Codex diplomaticus Hungariae, Budae 1829, 
IV/2, 218-20. For the quotations from this rare publication I am obliged to 
Professors A. Florovsky (Prague) and J. Harmatta (Budapest). The latest attack 
on the Persian coast by the Don Cossacks in revolt against the Tsar took place in 
1668. 

2 This is the date given in the Russian Chronicle, see the new edition, 1950, I, 
47; English translation by S. H. Cross, The Russian Primary Chronicle, Harvard 
University, 1930, p, 173 (on which see critical remarks by V. T. Pashuto in Voprosi 
istorii, 1951, No. 7, p. 120). 

3 Until now it has been assumed that the Russian Chronicle mentions the capture 
by Svyatoslav only of the Khazar fortress on the Don, Bela Yezha (Const. Porphyr., 
Sarkel), However the recently published edition of the Hypatios Codex, see above, 
says that Svyatoslav took "the town of the Khazars and Bela Yezha.” 

4 On several occasions Barthold insisted upon the fact that the date 358/969 
refers only to his sojourn in Jurjan and that "it is quite possible that several years 
had passed between the events and the report on them given to I. Hauqal (p. 282) 
by the Jurjanians,” see 'Arabskiye izvestiya o Russakh’, written in 1918 and 
published posthumously in Soviet. Vostokovedeniye, 1940, I, 35. However in two 
other passages, pp. 15 and 281, I. Hauqal (perhaps inadvertently) repeats the date 
358/969 as that of the Russian invasion. 

5 There are no islands off Darband, where the sea is very deep, but there are 
islands near the estuary of the Terek, where in Timur’s time refugees sought security, 
see Zafar-nama, I, 773. 
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Ahmad al-Azdi some of the refugees were returning to the Khazar capitals 
(Atil and Khazran) , 1 Soon after, new Turkish tribes became paramount 
in the delta of the Volga but, in the wake of Svyatoslav’s expedition, 
parties of Rus may have penetrated into the north-western comer of 
the Caspian, 2 Such adventurers would have established manifold 
relations with the local tribes, as merchants and traders, and this would 
explain the curious records found in the T.-B. 

In our text the earliest reference to the Rus occurs in the chapter 
on al-Bab under 377/987. The amir Maymun b, Ahmad, being hard 
pressed by the refractory “chiefs”, communicated in secret with some 
Rus 3 who accordingly arrived in eighteen ships. By Mas'udl’s standards, 
II, 18, this fleet must have been manned by some 1,800 men. First, 
only one ship put in at Darband as a scout. The amir was liberated, 
but the population massacred the Rus. The remaining (seventeen) 
ships sailed on to Sharvan and Muqan to the “old river”. 4 We do not 
know what happened to them but there is no doubt that they did not go 
there to “pick violets”. 

The events of 987 did not deter Maymun from relying on the Rus, 
for two years later (in 379/989) we hear of a struggle between the amir 
and the fanatical preacher who arrived from Gilan and requested the 
amir to surrender his Russian ghulams that they should be converted 
or put to death. It seems likely that the preacher’s request was con- 
nected with exploits of the raiders on the southern coast, and the fear 
lest the Rus might use al-Bab as a harbour for further depredations. 
However, the amir would not give way but retreated, together with his 
ghulams, to Tabarsaran, even at the cost of temporarily losing his throne. 
This suggests that the number of the Rus in his service was considerable, 
and that they formed around him a kind of druzhina (“comitatus”). 

The following reference to the Rus occurs in the chapter of Sharvan. 
In 421/1030 the Rus came to Sharvan in thirty-eight ships 5 and the 
sharvanshah Minuchihr b. Yazid met them near Baku. The Sharvanians 
suffered losses and the Rus went up the Kur (?) and possibly reached 
the confluence of the Kur and the Araxes. Though the Russians drowned 

1 This particular statement may be a later addition by the author. The name 
of the prince should be restored as: * Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Yazidi, cf. §11. 

2 They may have had a base somewhere near the estuary of the Terek (the spit 
of Agrakhan?), whence the Khazar refugees had been repatriated. 

3 This would have been impossible, had the Russians been far off ! 

4 As is well known, the Kur has two estuaries separating at Saliyan. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that a river called Kuhan-rud "the old river” exists 
further down in the south, in Persian Talish. Cf. Muqaddasi, 373: Kuhan-rudh 
— four marhalas from the Kur. There existed a town on the Kuhan-rud, ibid., 355. 

5 Cf. the chapter on Arran (§10) which I am using for completing the text. See 
my Studies, p, 76, and my notice in Acta Orientalia Hungarica, III/3, pp. 207-10. 
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some Muslims, Minuchihr seems to have barred 1 their progress up the 
Araxes. At that moment the ruler of Arran (Ganja) Fadl b, Muham- 
mad was struggling with his son 'Askariya (*'Askaruya?) who was 
besieged at Baylaqan (north of the Araxes, on the way to Barda'a). 
Fadl’s eldest son, Musa, hastened to engage the Rus adventurers for 
his father’s cause. The Rus abandoned their boats and helped Musa 
to take Baylaqan. Richly rewarded, the Rus moved westward to Rum, 
i.e. apparently to the western parts of the Caucasus controlled by the 
Byzantines, 2 and then, completing their circuit of the Caucasus, returned 
to their own country. It is quite likely that their destination was 
Tmutorokan, 3 the short-lived Russian principality at the entrance to 
the Azov sea, which was founded by Yaroslav’s son, Mstislav, at about 
that time. 4 In this particular case it is tempting to connect the raid of 
1030 with the founding of Tmutorokan which brought the Russians 
to the very gate of the Caucasus. 

The result of this expedition must have encouraged the Rus to return 
two years later. 5 In 423/1032 they devastated Sharvan but, for some 
reasons, had to retreat by land through Daghestan. They possibly had 
some agreement with the Alans that the latter should support them 
from the north. This time, however, the ghazis of al-Bab, led by their 
amir Mansur b. Maymun, occupied the passes, put the Rus to the sword 
and captured the booty they were carrying. 6 In the following year the 

1 In the chapter on Arran the word 'aqada has fallen out. 

2 In 1 02 1-2 the emperor Basil II was warring with the Georgian king Giorgi. 
In 1022 the Armenian king of Vaspurakan ceded his kingdom to the Byzantines 
and the emperor advanced as far as Khoy. In the following years the Byzantines 
were working to reduce the northern Armenian kingdom of Ani. Cf. Minorsky, 
Studies, p. 52. 

3 1 believe that this name (apparently a Khazar name composed with - tarkhan ) 
has finally resolved itself into the present-day name of the Taman peninsula. (My 
teacher A. E. Krimsky explained the first element of the name as tamagh "estuary, 
straits”, cf. Budagov’s Slovar, p. 376). 

4 See Russian Primary Chronicle under 6530/1022: "Mstislav, who was in 
Tmutorokan, attacked the Kasog” (see Mas'udi: *Kasak = Cherkes). Year 
6531/1023: "Mstislav marched against Yaroslav with a force of Khazars and Kas- 
ogs”. Year 6532/1024: "while Yaroslav was in Novgorod, Mstislav arrived before 
Kiev from Tmutorokan”. See the new edition, 1950, I, 99; English translation 
by S. H. Cross, p. 223. 

5 Under 422/1031 (after the accession of Musa b. Fadl), the chapter on Arran 
(§11) refers to the arrival of the Russians for the second time. "And he (Musa? 
unless the passage, through some lacuna in the text, refers to the sharvanshah) 
fought them near Bakuya and killed a large number of their warriors and expelled 
them from his country.” It is possible that this is only another version of the 
events recorded in our §§15 and 38 under 423/1032. 

6 Cf. Mas'udTs report on the events at the time of ‘AH b. Haytham. See p. 152. 
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Rus, 1 strengthened by the Alan, returned to al-Bab in order to take 
revenge but at *Karakh were beaten off by the “chief” Haytham b. 
Maymun. 

These episodes throw an entirely new light on the warlike and pre- 
datory activities of the ancient Rus, who at that time must have been a 
mixed Scandinavian and Slav body. 2 


§2. ADMINISTRATIVE, SOCIAL AND MILITARY 
ORGANISATION 

A. SHARVAN 

By origin the Yazidids were Arabs of the Shaybani tribe and belonged 
to the most distinguished class of generals and governors in the caliph's 
service. The first indications of isolation from Baghdad appeared about 
245/859 when Muhammad b. Yazid built Ganja 3 and from a governor 
became a local chief living on his estates (§5). Two years after, the 
death of Mutawakkil opened the door to further emancipation. Muham- 
mad’s successor became autonomous {istabadda, §§6 and 9), with the 
ancient Iranian title of sharvanshah. The Iranicisation of the family 
must have proceeded continuously but a decisive stage in this direction 
was reached under Yazid IV (381-418/991-1027). Suddenly the general 
pattern of the Yazidid names was altered and the earlier “Khalids” 
and “Yazlds” gave way to bearers of such Iranian names as Anushirvan, 
Minuchihr, Qubad, etc. As already suggested, the most likely explana- 
tion of this change must be a marriage link established on the spot, 
possibly with the family of the ancient rulers of Shabaran, The attraction 
of a Sasanian pedigree proved stronger than the recollections of the 
Shaybani lineage. 

In any case the family prestige of the rulers of Sharvan stood much 
higher than that of the Kurdish newcomers of Arran, 4 or even that of 
the Hashimids of al-Bab whose rise from the ranks of the local aristocracy 
(see below, p. 122) was on the principle of primus inter pares. 

As in all large Muslim families, feuds among brothers, uncles and 
nephews were a permanent blight on the Yazidid house. The first great 
schism occurred under Abu-Tahir Yazid III of Layzan, who annexed 

1 Possibly the companions of the 423/1032 invaders who had remained in the 
northern Caucasus? 

2 See my article in A da Or, Hung, quoted above. 

3 As already mentioned (see above p. 58) there is a gap in our knowledge of 
events in Ganja (Arran) between a.d, 859 and 955, and our source centres its attention 
on Sharvan. 

4 Except at the time of Abul-Asvar I and Fadl I. 
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Sharvan in 305/917. Struggles in the family went on till the last period 
described in T.-B, 

Many hints at the developed scheme of local administration are 
scattered in the correspondence of Mas'ud b. Namdar (circa 500/1106) 1 
but our new source hardly ever descends to levels lower than that of the 
vazirs. 

The important role of these ministers appears from the fact that 
on one occasion (in 388/998) the ruler placed himself entirely under the 
guidance of two brothers, natives of Barda'a, without whose advice he 
took no action (§14). This confidence was rewarded by the loyal conduct 
of one of them during the revolt of 416/1025. The other pair of faithful 
servants were Musaddid and his son, of whom the former perished in 
the battle with the people of Shakki (383/992) and the latter was murdered 
while acting as lieutenant in al-Bab (426/1035). As a contrast to these 
services, can be quoted the criminal activities of Ibn al-Maraghi who 
wished to supplant his masters, of whom he poisoned two, but failed at 
his third attempt (§§9, 10, 11). Another case of civil disobedience is the 
revolt of the lieutenant of Barda'a 2 who read the khutba in his own name 
in 378/988. 

Under Sharvan, references to the "chiefs” (ra’Js) are few, though on 
one occasion we are told of a repression of the "chiefs” by the sharvanshah 
(year 457/1066). We shall discuss the problem of the "chiefs” in detail 
in the section on al-Bab, where facts concerning these representatives 
of the population will be more telling. The relations between the rulers 
and the population were far from cloudless. The son of the sharvanshah 
who revolted in 416/1025 mobilised the local "rabble” ( aubash ), and 
during the events of 457/1066, to which we have just referred, the shar- 
vanshah went to such lengths as to set some infidel neighbours on "the 
doctors of Islam, the chiefs and the notables” of his capital, and himself 
used most savage means of repression. Such complications were cert- 
ainly an important factor in the sharvanshalTs decision to transfer his 
residence to Mihyariya in Masqat (§24). 

For one of the towns within the orbit of the sharvanshalTs influence, 
namely Baylaqan, we have an unusually illuminating source of informa- 
tion. A local official of Kurdish origin, Mas'ud ibn Namdar, employed 
(for some time at least) by the sharvanshah Fariburz b. Sallar, collected 
the documents drafted by himself about 505/nn. 3 Despite the obscurity 

1 See Minorsky and Cl. Cahen, 'Le recueil transcaucasien', in Jour. As., 1949, 
pp. 93-142. Mas'ud mentions 'amids, vazirs, hajibs, mustaufls, mushrifs, 'amils, 
dih-khudas, na’ibs, sadrs, qadls, faqlhs, etc. 

2 The identity of this Musa b. 'All is not clear: was he a member of the ruling 
family ? 

3 See Jour. As., 1949, pp. 93-142. 
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of many references, these papers give ns a glimpse into the stormy life 
in a nearly autonomous provincial city. Apart from the disturbances 
caused by bands of Turkman adventurers, one can discern the rivalries 
of the holders of offices appointed now from Ganja, now from Sharvan, 
and now by the Seljuks; the divergent interests of the religious and 
national groups, such as the orthodox Muslims and the heretics (appar- 
ently the Isma'ilis), the Christians and the Jews, and above all the con- 
tinuous revolts of the populace (* awamm ) rising in arms against the powers 
that be. The situation in Baylaqan can be taken as a mirror of the 
general state of the country. 

On the lower classes of Sharvan our source is almost silent. Most 
of them must have been of the rural category. Under 457/1064 al~ 
akara wal-muzari'vn “cultivators (?) and sharecroppers” are mentioned 
in Masqat. The position of the former is not clear; the latter represented 
a type of exploitation well known in the East. 

On the question of land-tenure in Sharvan we have only some references 
to the class of lands called diyd' (sing, day* a) which were apparently 
estates held by the kings and princes. From the correspondence col- 
lected by Mas'ud b. Namdar ( l.c ., p, 127, and documents I and II) we 
know that towards 500/1106 there was still functioning in Transcaucasia 
(Sharvan?) a diwdn al-diya ', distinct from the diwdn al-kharaj, and that 
the author himself sought in Baghdad a confirmation of his titles to 
some lands. Curious as these hints are, they are insufficient for estimating 
the amount of actual control which the caliph still exercised over land- 
tenure in Transcaucasia, while even the caliph's diploma of investiture 
is not once referred to in the contemporary Ta'rikh al-Bdb, 1 

In our text we find only the names of the diycf connected with the 
members of the ruling houses. The diyd' appear to be important per- 
sonal demesnes, and the fortification of Mihyariya (§24) is a curious 
example of the transformation of a day 'a into a bridgehead. 

The names of the diyad which occur in the three chapters of the 
T.-B, are as follows. 

The Khalidiydt were the estates which the caliph Mutawakkil (232- 
47/847-61) granted to Muhammad b. Khalid when the latter withdrew 
from Armenia to Arran ( circa 245/859, see text §5). The position of 
these diya' is obscure, though it would be interesting to locate them in 
order to decide whether the estates were necessarily situated within the 
area of the grantees' governorships, or whether a territorial connection 


1 See on day'- a F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classical period, Copenhagen, 
1950, Index. It is a matter of some regret that this interesting thesis is abstract 
in character and that the study of the institutions is insufficiently connected with 
history. 
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between a governorship and the “estates” was not indispensable. Here i 

are some facts referring to this matter. j 

(a) According to our text these estates were still “well-known” under j 

that name, but in Transcaucasian toponymy the latter seems to he ; 

unknown. j 

(b) The name Khalidiyat might suggest their connection with Muham- j 

mad’s father Khalid b. Yazid (see text §2). According to Ya'qubi, I 

History, 580, 588, Khalid on his appointment to Armenia received from i 

Mu'tasim some particular district ( nahiya ) in Diyar-Rabi'a, and on his j 

second appointment to Armenia, Wathiq gave him again a km a in the j 

same province. The chief town of Diyar-Rabi'a was Mosul, and, if j 

Khalidiyat are to he looked for on the upper Euphrates (see below), ; 

there would be more likelihood in connecting them not with Diyar- { 

Rabi'a but with Diyar-Bakr, see Le Strange, The lands, p. 115. It is ! 

true, however, that Ya'qubi’s reference to a “certain” nahiya, or kma, j 

sounds somewhat vague. In the beginning of his career (towards 185/ ;■ 

801) Khalid acted as a governor of Mosul and Yaqut, II, 390, definitely j. 

names a Khalidiya in the region of Mosul. j 

(c) Over a century later, the term Khalidiyat occurs twice in the 
History of Yahya b, Sa'Id, ed. Vasiliev and Kratchkovsky, Paris 1932, 

II, 372 and 421. In 365/976 Emperor Basil appointed Bardas Skleros 
governor of Batn-Hanzit and al-Khalidiyat, Presumably the two 
districts were conterminous, and we know that Hanzit lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kharpert (Kharput), see Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 90-2. 

Under 379/988 the same source mentions the two sons of the batriq 
Buqrat, ruler of the Khalidiyat. Baron Y. Rosen, Imperator Vasily, 

1883, p. 88, has suggested the identity of the fief of this batriq with the 
homonymous place which Muqaddasi, 150, mentions as a point connected 
by a road with Sinn-Nuhas, which latter lay two stages north-west (?) of 
Mush, 1 

All things told there still remains some likelihood that the Khalidyat 
estates were confirmed to Muhammad b. Khalid in a region very remote 
from his new and hereditary governorship, possibly as a lure to attach 
him to the central government, 

Surmin in Arran ; 

Irsl and Day'a-Muhammad (Muhammadiya, Humaydi?), both in 
Tabarsaran and outside the territory of Sharvan proper; ! 

Rizqiya (or Zarqiya, cf. Marzuqiya, §9) — somewhere in the direction 
of al-Bab, and perhaps connected with its supplies. 

1 E. Honigmann, 'XJn itineraire a travers le Pont', in Melanges F. Cumont, 1936, 

261-71, compared Khalidiyat with the Byzantine province XoASta (Trebizond), 
hut see his Ostgrenze, 53, note n, where he criticises this view. 
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Mihydriya, Mujakabad and Sdmsuya — all three in Masqat, 

Early geographers (Istakhri, pp. 182-3) speak of the developed 
horticulture in Sharvan, of the cultivation of the mulberry 1 and of 
fishing in the Kur, Of the oil-wells of Baku Abu-Dulaf 2 says (c, a.d, 950) 
that the lease ( qabala ) of the ordinary wells brought in 1,000 dirhams a 
day and that the daily revenue from the wells of “white naphtha” rep- 
resented another 1,000 dirhams. 3 However, the revenue from the oil- 
wells and salterns of Baku was originally impounded for the support of 
the fighters for the faith in al-Bab. The crops of several villages were 
affected to the same purpose by the sharvanshah Haytham b. Muham- 
mad (§7). Later the rulers of Sharvan must have laid hands on these 
sources of revenue, for after 333/944 we hear (§9) that in a difficult moment 
the sharvanshah had to restore the revenue in question to al-Bab, 

Some idea of the general financial position of Sharvan can be derived 
from the following facts. We learn that Fariburz had a stud of 4,000 
mares. The tribute which the sharvanshah accepted to pay to Marzuban 
b. Muhammad in 344/955 amounted to one million dirhams (as compared 
with two million dirhams imposed on the king of Armenia, Smbat), 
see I. Hauqal, 254. 4 In 456/1064 the ruler of Arran Abul-Aswar raided 
the territory of Sharvan and exacted from Fariburz (twice?) 40,000 
dinars (§19, and in the chapter on Arran §15). In 459/1067 the sharvan- 
shah paid 6,000 dinars for the surrender of his uncle by the Turks. In 
the same year he agreed to pay a tribute of 30,000 dinars per year. 
Under Malik-shah, Fariburz b. Sallar accepted a yearly payment of 
70,000 dinars (i.e. 1,400,000 dirhams?), but later through the negligence 
of the vazirs this sum gradually sank to 40,000 dinars (i.e, 800,000 dir- 
hams?), see al-Bundari, p, 140. According to Nasawi, 160, 175 (tr. 266, 
289) the sum imposed on Sharvan by Malik-shah amounted to 100,000 
dinars. In 622/1225 the khwarazmshah Jalal al-din, following in the 
steps of his predecessor, requested the sharvanshah Afridun b. Fariburz 
II to pay 50,000 dinars. When Jalal al-din returned to Arran (in 
623/1226?) Afridun waited on him and offered him 500 horses. Despite 
the protests of his vazir, Jalal al-din confirmed Afridun in his dominions 
and reduced his payment (i.e. 50,000 dinars) by 20,000 dinars. 

On the military organisation of Sharvan the information of the 
T.-B. is also inadequate. The position of Darband with its volunteers 
and military settlements was quite special (see below). In Arran the 
Kurdish clansmen of the Shaddadids must have played a prominent 

1 For silkworms. The silk industry has been famous in Sharvan at all times. 

2 See Minorsky, Abu Dulafs travels in Iran, Cairo 1955, P- 35- 

3 Barthold, The place of the, Caspian provinces, p. 36, equates 1,000 dirhams with 
250 roubles, i.e., £25 (the 1914 value). 

4 See BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 528. 
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part among the troops. On the other hand, in Sharvan, as in the Georgian 
and Armenian principalities, mercenaries were largely nsed. When in 
455/1063 Abul-Aswar of Arran besieged the capital of Sharvan, fifty horse- 
men were killed “of Lakzian stalwarts and *Didnwanian (?) noblemen”. 
Apart from the regular forces (' askar , cf. §26), we hear of the naubatiya 
levies who took monthly turns in the garrison service at Mihyariya (§24). 

The ghulams, of whom we shall speak in more detail under Darband, 
probably acted as life-guards attached to the prince. On the occasion 
of a vendetta, carried out on behalf of the sharvanshah (in 459/1067), 
one of the participants in it is called khadim “servant”, possibly because 
he was not incorporated in the corps of ghulams who usually served on 
such occasions (see under Darband). 

No general estimate of the military forces is found in our source and 
we can only place on record that in the joint expedition of the rulers of 
Sharvan and al-Bab against Shandan (§§8 and 33) the number of Muslim 
prisoners was 10,000, In 382/992 in a battle in Qabala the vazir of 
Sharvan was killed and with him 400 horsemen from among “the nobles 
of the Sharvanian army ( ay an ‘ askar Shay wan )”. In the chapter on 
Arran it is reported that in 417/1026 the local ruler killed 10,000 of the 
invading Georgians and in 454/1062 the Alans captured over 20,000 
Arranians. All these figures are only approximate, and the records of 
minor skirmishes inconclusive. 

In the defence system of Arran and Sharvan, whose best lands were 
situated in open plains along the Kur and its tributaries, fortifications 
were of great importance. In the chapter on Arran we hear of a revolution 
which broke out in 441/1049 when a weak regent prepared to cede six 
frontier castles to the neighbours whom he hoped to appease by this 
plan. In Sharvan the central castle must have been Gulistan (§14, in 
§21: Juhstan 1 ). We cannot say whether the capital Yazidiya possessed 
a citadel, but in 437/1045 the fear of the Ghuz Turks induced the shar- 
vanshah Qubad to build a stone wall with iron gates round the town 2 
and it is not quite clear whether in 455/1063 (§19, and Arran, §15) the 
lord of Arran succeeded in taking Yazidiya. Another place fortified by 
Fariburz was Mihyariya in Masqat (§24), where both a castle and a town- 
wall were erected. 3 Mihyariya was intended as a spear-head against 

1 See above p. 75. In 893/1488 the sharvanshah F arrukh- Y asar threatened 
by Shaykh Haydar Safavi sent away the women and children from ShamakhI to 
Gulistan. The Gulistan where a Russo-Persian treaty was signed in 1813 is a 
different place in Qarabagh. 

2 Similarly, Ganja (with a citadel?) was built in 245/859 and in 454/1062, follow- 
ing the Alan invasion, its suburb ( rabad ) was surrounded by a wall. 

3 The strategic position of Masqat, protected from the north by the mighty 
river Samur, was realised even under the Sasanians, see below Mas'udi, §30, on the 
stone buildings of Qubad b. Flruz in Masqat. 
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al-Bab and was combined with the tete-de-pont of Qal'abad. The fortress 
with the strange name Quylamiyan (?) was apparently a stronghold in 
the direction of Arran, but in 455/1063 the Shaddadid Abul-Aswar 
stormed it. 1 


B. DARBAND 

The political and internal situation in al-Bab was very peculiar and 
totally different from the conditions in Sharvan. 

Al-Bab had long been ruled by commanders appointed by the caliphs 
to fight the northern invaders, chiefly the Khazars. One of these 
governors was the founder of the Yazldl dynasty of Sharvan. Already 
in 237/851 Mutawakkil had granted al-Bab and its dependencies to 
Muhammad b. Khalid. The latter renounced the governorship of 
Azarbayjan and Armenia in order to concentrate on his special fief in 
Transcaucasia (towards 245/859). He must have died before 247/861 
(§6), whereas according to our author the beginning of the Hashimid 
rule in al-Bab dates only from 255 /86g. Thus the Y azidids could consider 
themselves as older claimants to Darband. This idea, inherent in their 
policy, created a perpetual threat to the security of the Hashimids, as 
attested in the T.-B. 

However, theoretically the Hashimids (§31) could regard themselves 
as autonomous. Should our text be understood in the sense that Hashim 
b. Suraqa got hold of al-Bab by the “right of clientship (bil-wala ?)” , 
he must have been installed by the caliph Muhtadi (255-6/869-70), 
though the latter had no effective means of controlling his representative, 
although he was descended from a “freedman of Banu-Sulaym”, i.e. 
was of a more modest origin than the Yazldids of Sharvan. The symbol 
of Hashim’s independence was the hereditary transmission of his power 
to his successors. Moreover, his great-grandfather had committed 
direct treason by bringing in the Khazars who caused formidable harm 
to the Muslims, and this episode shows that although the Hashimids 

1 The number of the larger inhabited points of Sharvan hardly changed much 
till the nineteenth century. Towards the end of the eightheenth century Zayn 
al-'Abidln Shirvani, Bostan al-siyahat, p. 324, counted in his native province seven 
towns, ten boroughs, eight fortresses and three harbours. (He does not give their 
names). Of considerable interest must be the diaries of Ottoman campaigns in 
Transcaucasia and the files of the periods of Ottoman occupation. I hear from 
Prof. B. Lewis that the following are still available in the Istanbul archives: for 
Ganja — files Nos. 699/736 (years circa 1003-12/1595-1603), 903/924 (year 1140/ 
1727), 914/488 and 913/267 (year 1145/1732); for Nakhchevan — 905/845 (year 
1140/1727); for Tiflis — 897/418 and 900/831 (year 1140/1727) ; and for Georgia 
— four defters unspecified. A detailed topographical and economical survey of the 
country was carried out by the Russians after the establishment of their rule in 
Transcaucasia. 
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were regarded as guardians of the northern march, by their family 
tradition they were strongly entangled in local intertribal politics. It 
seems, moreover, that even Hashim owed his position to the support, or 
consent, of his peers and this circumstance made him depend on the 
“elders” (' uqald ) and the “chiefs” whose advice he sought in public 
affairs. This status of a primus inter pares in the remote march (thaghr) 
of Muslim territories, surrounded by unruly Christian and heathen 
tribes, must be constantly borne in mind while following events in al- 
Bab. 

Among the categories of people who took part in various expeditions 
from al-Bab, our source refers to “fighters for the faith” (ghdzi), volun- 
teers (muttawi'i) , “readers of the Qor'an” ( qurrd >, §8) and “outsiders” 
(, ghurahd ), The amirs had also to collaborate with the warriors of “the 
Centres” (see year 423/1032) and make appeals to their neighbours, 
far and near (see, for example, year 456/1064). 

The handling of all these heterogeneous elements demanded much 
tact on the part of the amirs who, in the hour of crisis, could be sure 
only of their ghulams. The interpretation of this term cannot be settled 
by translating it as “slaves”. 1 Some of them may have been slaves 
bought for money, or brought up in the prince’s house, but the presence 
among them of the Rus (see above p. 114), who seem to be connected 
with the adventurers of the same nationality whom the amir had “invited” 
to come to his aid, renders the question more complicated. The safest 
interpretation of the term would be “guards, or body-guards”. The 
ghulams were used singly for the most dangerous missions. A ghulam 2 
of the amir Maymun wounded the lord of Sharvan who had seized al-Bab 
(373/983). Another ghulam of Maymun assassinated the latter’s rival 
brother (387/997). The ghulams of the amir Mansur acted as murderers 
of his brother (446/1054). 

The most formidable among the problems which the amirs had to 
tackle was that of the “chiefs” (ru’asa) from whose ranks the dynasty 
itself had risen (§32). 

In Muslim countries the title raHs is usually applied to representatives 
of the local population, chiefly belonging to some respected families. 
A ra'is acted as an intermediary between the administration and the 
inhabitants, transmitting the decrees of the former and making rep- 
resentations on behalf of the latter. 3 We hear of the existence of such 
“chiefs” both in Arran and Sharvan. At least some of the “chiefs” 

1 In the course of its metamorphoses, the term ghulam, in the nineteenth century- 
in Persia, became applied only to messengers of foreign diplomatic and consular 
agencies. 

2 Bearing a non-Muslim name. 

3 Cf. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 234. 
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must have been heads of guilds. In Ganja the ra'is responsible for the 
invitation of the Shaddadids (in 360/970) was a silk-trader ( qazzaz ). 
In 416/1025 we hear of the opposition to the sharvanshah of the sanajiya 
“saddlers”. 1 * A very versatile politician active both in al-Bab and Arran 
(441/1049) is referred to as the “chief of the tanners”. By origin he 
was a Ball (perhaps *BaM 7 ), 3 though he defended Karakh against invaders. 
We also hear of the Karakhi “chiefs” who sided with the rebel of al-Bab, 
the chief Mufarrij (in 457/1065). 

Whatever the position of the “chiefs” was elsewhere, in al-Bab they 
enjoyed a special and more important position. Quite instructive is 
the praise which our source addresses to the memory of the chief 'Ah b. 
Hasan al-'Anaq (d. in 456/1064) “of whom the kings and the amirs were 
afraid”. 

We cannot yet say whether all the chiefs of al-Bab belonged to the 
Banu-Sulaym tribe, and whether they were all descended from one 
common ancestor. The family links of 'Ah b. Hasan al-'Anaq are not 
clear and we hear only once of an Ibn Abi-Yahya whose daughter bore a 
son to amir Mansur in 457/1065. In any case, in the first half of the 
eleventh century the Aghlabids stood in the centre of events. 

Aghlab 
‘Abd al-Malik 
Aghlab 

! 

I I 

Muzaffar ‘All 


‘Abd al-Salam Mufarrij Abu-'Amr Aghlab 

(Abul-Fa.waris) (d- 461/1068) 

‘Abd al-Salam, with the kunya Abul-Fawaris, acted as regent during 
the infancy of amir Mansur and died in 434/1043. Mufarrij himself 
openly strove to seize power in Darband, 

Some clue to the position of the chiefs can be found in the different 
versions of the Darband-nama, 

(1) (Ed. Kazem-bek, p. 109, MS. Dom): when in 118/736 Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik appointed Asad b. Zafir Sulami to the governorship of 


1 In Sharvan the "chiefs” are expressly mentioned only as victims of the ruler’s 

repression in 457/1065. 

3 A place called Bfibi is mentioned among the Caucasian mints of the successors 
of the Hulaguids round 756-8. See Pakhomov, Kratkiye soobshch. Inst. Mat. Knit., 
No. 66, Moscow 1956, pp. 47, 48. Cf. also Baht as a name (nisba ?) of a man in the 
Safvat al-safa, p. 268. 
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Darband, he gave him 400 men from his own staff and also men from 
four Arab tribes (one of which was Salma, i.e. probably *Banu-Sulaym ?). 
The caliph ordered that the keys of Darband should be handed over to 
Asad b. Zafir, except those of the Ghazawat gate (probably the Jihad 
gate of T-B.) which would be in the possession of Aghlab, “Should the 
governor of Darband die, or prove to be a tyrant, Aghlab Sulaym! 
(*Sulami) should be made governor until the arrival of an appropriate 
governor.” 

(2) (Kazem-bek, p. 135, MS. St. Petersburg): In 180/796 (Harun 
al-Rashld) appointed Hafs b. 'Omar ruler (hakim) of Darband, saying: 
“Fear God and enter (the mosque) to perform Friday prayers. Do 
nothing without counsel. All the affairs of Darband are in thy hands; 
shouldst thou commit treason, become remiss about raiding the infidel, 
or practice oppression, I have authorised the people of Darband to dis- 
miss thee. I have appointed 'Abdul-Malik b. Aghlab to be a watcher 
(nazir) over thee. I have appointed him commander of the army ( sar - 
lashkar) and darugha for he is our trusted man”. 1 

(3) (Kazem-bek, p. 140, Dorn MS.): “In the year 430/1038 the 
ruler of Darband 'Abd al-Malik b. Mansur b. Maymun died. 2 The 
khalifas, amins and sar-lashkars were children of A'dhab Salma (read 
*Aghlab al-Sulami )”. 3 

These three quotations indicate that, in the view of the original 
source of the Darband-nama, the descendants of *Aghlab al-Sulami were 
hereditary assistants (khalifa), commandants of the fortified town (amin, 
later dariigha) and commandants of the troops (sar -lashkar). From the 
tone of the quotations we can gather that the author was attached to 
Aghlab’s family, which he strove to exalt at some expense of the “sons 
of Jayyun (Hayyun?)”, as he rather disrespectfully calls the amirs. 
As on the other hand, our T.-B. is a history of the amirs, and does not 
give the Aghlabids any other title except ra'is, it may have toned down 
the hints at the special privileges of the Aghlabids, which in fact accounted 
for their position and claims in Darband. 

This important fact throws an entirely new fight on the institutions 
of al-Bab which weakened the position of the amir and transformed 
him into a hereditary president of an aristocratic republic. As already 
stated, the struggle went on unabated between the citadel, from which 
the amir tried to rule the town, and the chiefs who did not want the amir 

1 The term darugha, "commandant of the town, deputy governor” is of Mongol 
origin (thirteenth century). 

2 According to our §9, he died in 434/1043. 

3 Towards A.D.1150, Gharnafi (ed. Ferrand, p. 85) clearly distinguished between 
the amir of Darband Sayf al-dln Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulami and his isfahsalar 
'Abd al-Malik b. Abi-Bakr. 
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to isolate himself from them. In 366/976 the amir Maymun was kept 
in the “government building 1 as a prisoner". In 446/1054 the chiefs 
installed their elect Mansur in the “government building" where he would 
be better controlled. In 447 /1055 the amir Mansur, after his re-admission 
into the town was kept in subjection ( maghluban ). In 457/1065, after 
Mansur was murdered, his young successor was placed under the tutor- 
ship of one of the “chiefs", etc. 

To sum up, the town seems to have been controlled by the aristocracy, 
whereas the amirs exercised their power from the citadel. On numerous 
occasions the T.-B, speaks of a middle (transverse) wall which the amirs 
built apparently with the intention of annexing a part of the town to the 
citadel. Each time, however, the masters of the town succeeded in 
dismantling this wall. 2 

Apart from the “chiefs", who formed the upper class of the local 
aristocracy and relied on their own contingents of armed retainers 
(, ghulams ), as can be seen under the year 446, our source (ibid.) refers to 
a distinct group of nobles who were more closely connected with the 
amir. The chronicler calls them ay an min ahl al-thaghr “the noblemen of 
the March" (year 456), or ay an al~sufuf. The latter term has no other 
known parallels, but M. William Margais draws my attention to Tabari, 
III, 1718, line 16, where sufuf seems to designate rows of more modest 
habitations (near the Friday mosque in Samarra). 3 His tentative inter- 
pretation of ay an al-sufuf is “les plus nobles de la classe moyenne", 
or a kind of “bazaar nobility". 4 After all sufuf can be a mis- 
take for sunuf cf. I. Rusta, 147, below, p. 168: "nobles of various 

ranks”. Whatever the final interpretation, the fact remains that in the 
events of 456 these "nobles” were on the side of the amir, while the 
"chiefs” kept aloof from him. This suggests that their interests differed 
from those of the more privileged caste. The passage is important as 


1 Apparently in the lower town. 

2 Such a wall survived even in the nineteenth century. According to Spassky, 
“in 1824 General Yermolov, in view of municipal improvements, had pulled down 
the transverse wall which stretched near the square of the (Russian) cathedral and 
separated the upper part of the town from the lower part (Du-bara) which at that 
time had almost no buildings”. 

3 The text (under 255/869) refers to the search for treasures hidden away by the 
mother of the caliph al-Mu'tazz. The searching party arrived ila aJ-sufuf bi-hadrat 
al-masjid al-jamV and entered a small but well-appointed (ddr saghira ma'mura 
nazlfa) house where the discovery was made. In his Glossary de Goeje translates 
sufuf as “forum, series tabernarum”. The passage is translated in E. Herzfeld’s 
excellent work Geschichte dev Stadt Samarra, 1948, 252: “und ich ging in die Bazar- 
reihen, sufuf, bei der grossen Moschee”. 

4 The great Arabist W. Maryais died on 10 October 1956, sit ei terra levis. 
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giving some further insight into the complicated pattern of the local 
society. 

The energetic amir Mansur b. 'Abd al-Malik (§40) sought support 
even among the more democratic elements, whom he succeeded in 
separating from the "chiefs”, but the record of this achievement is 
followed by reports on how in June 1064 the chiefs encouraged an attack 
on the town by the Sarir hordes, how in July they sent their ghulams 
to raid the suburbs of al-Bab and how in February 1065 they treacher- 
ously murdered the amir and mercilessly punished the townsmen who 
supported him. Towards the end of our period, and on the eve of the 
Turkish occupation, the influence of the chiefs in al-Bab became para- 
mount. 

It must be fully borne in mind that al-Bab was not only a stronghold 
situated on the frontier (thaghr, "limes”) of the Islamic world but that 
it was the most important harbour of the Caspian which was protected 
by the town-walls protruding into the sea. 1 Local products (madder, 
saffron and linen tissues) played a r 61 e in the local commerce but the 
more important traffic was the trade in slaves "from the countries of 
Unbelief” ( 1 st., 184). 2 The ghazls in their less hallowed hours must 
have acted as man-hunters, and the aristocracy supported its position 
by profitable dealings in their booty. All the raw produce of the northern 
Caucasus (sheep, hides, etc.) also passed through Darband. Likewise, 
the trade in furs, carried down the Volga via the Khazar territory, had 
to use Darband as a relay point because navigation on the stormy Caspian 
naturally hugged the coast. 

Trade must have been the source of the wealth of the aristocracy of 
Darband and of its paramount influence in politics. We shall conclude 
this paragraph by a translation of Istakhri's passage, p. 184, on the 
commercial activity of Darband 3 : "Bab al-abwab is a town by the sea. 
In its centre is an anchorage for ships. On both sides, this anchorage is 
separated from the sea by a wall and thus the entrance for the ships has 
been made narrow and difficult and at its mouth a chain has been hung. 


1 Remains of these constructions were found under the water by Prof. B. Apollov 
in 1950. 

2 A most interesting account of the various kinds of slaves is found in the Qdbus- 
nama, ch. 23, ed. S. Nafisi, p. 80-1, ed. R. Levy, p. 64-5. The author’s enumeration 
of the tribes, accompanied by their specific characteristics, must be based on his 
observations not only in Gurgan but also in Transcaucasia, during his stay at the 
court of the Shaddadid Abul-Aswar Shavur. His list refers both to the contingents 
of slaves imported from Central Asia and Khwarazm, and those (Rus, Slav, Alan 
and probably some Turks) brought via Darband. 

3 Ibn Hauqal’s version, p. 242, differs from Isfakhri’s only stylistically. See 
also Jiudud al-'Alam, §36, 40, on Darband: "slaves are brought there of every kind 
of infidel living close to it”. 
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The ships cannot sail out or put in without a special order. The said 
walls are made of stones, bricks and clay. It is the harbour of the 
Khazar sea (for) the Sarir and other infidel countries. It is also a har- 
bour for Jurjan, Tabaristan and Daylam. 1 From it linen textiles are 
exported. Of (all places) in Arran, Armenia and Azarbayjan linen 
textiles are found only here. It also has saffron and to it come slaves 
from other countries of Unbelief”. 

1 On navigation on the Caspian see also Mas'udI, II, 25 (see below p. 153). 
Recently the question has been studied by B. N. Zakhoder in Sovietskoye Vostokove- 
deniye, 1955, No. 3, 108-18, who stresses the role of Abasgun, the harbour of Jurjan, 
in the south-eastern corner of the Caspian. 


Addenda 

ad ft. iog. A new translation of Ibn Fadlan, with a very detailed com- 
mentary, has been published by Prof. A. P. Kovalevsky, Kharkov, 
1956. 

ad ft. hi . On the third tribe of the Rus see now a very careful study by 
Dr. I. Hrbek in Archiv Orientdlni, 1957, No. 4, 628-52. However, the 
author’s new identification of ArthdjArqd with Arkona (the island of 
Riigen in the Baltic) also raises some objections. 
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mOnejjim-bashi on the later sharvanshahs 

Translated from the Arabic 

(B739) Section II: On the later kings of Sharvan whose genealogy, 
according to their claim, goes back to Anushirvan the Just, the Kisra 
of the Persians, 

They form two classes: of the first only names are known; of the 
second, some of the facts concerning the kings are known. We shall 
speak of them under two sub-sections. 

Subsection A: the number of these kings is unknown; their capital 
was Sharvan, they first appeared in ? [blank), their end was in ? [blank), 
the duration of their reign ? [blank). 

§48. The first of them is unknown. (The king) on whom some data 
are known is MINUCHIHR b. KASRAN b. Kavus b. Shahriyar b. 
Garshasf b. Afridun b. Faramarz b. Salar (A. Sarlar) b. Yazid (A. Mazy- 
adn 1 ) b. Mazyad b. Chun (B. "then ibn-Chun”) b. Marzuban b. Hurmuz b. 
Anushirvan the Just, i.e. the Kisra of the Persians. This is how Ghaffari 
in his Jihan-ard has established his genealogy, but I think that this 
Anushirvan is not the Anushirvan Kisra of the Persians, but a person 
sumamed Anushirvan, one of the descendants of the earlier Shaybani 
kings of Sharvan. Let this be considered. 

§49. The said MINUCHIHR (No. 1) bore the title of Khdqan and 
the famous poet Khdqdni was surnamed after him and composed eloquent 
qastdas about him. This Minuchihr ruled about 550/1155 and was 
succeeded by his son (No. 2) FARRUKHZAD b. MINUCHIHR and 
then by (No. 3) GUSHTASF b. FARRUKHZAD to whom the Gushtasfi 
maliks of Saliyan are related. Then followed his son (No. 4) FARA- 
MARZ b. GUSHTASF, then (No. 5) FARRUKHZAD b. FARAMARZ, 
then (No. 6) KAYQUBAD b. FARRUKHZAD, then (No. 7) KAVUS 
b. KAYQUBAD, who died after a long reign circa 774/1372. Then for 
about ten years ruled his son (No. 8) HU SHAN G b. KAVUS who died 
about 784/1382. It was he who settled the differences [dhdt al-bayn) 
between Sultan-Husayn Jalayir and his brother Sultan-Ahmad when the 
latter fled to Arran for fear of 'Adil-aqa, Hushang reconciled the two 
brothers and he was the last of the first series. After him ruled his 
cousin (son of his paternal uncle) Ibrahim b. Sultan-Muhammad b. 
Kayqubad. He was the first of the second series as will be explained. 

1 Possibly for Mazyad ibn. . . . 
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§50. Subsection B of Section II. The number of these kings ? 
(blank), their capital Sharvan. Their first appearance in 780/1378, their 
end in ? (blank), the duration of their rule ? (blank). This dynasty is 
called DARBANDl. 

The first of them was SHAYKH-IBRAHiM b. Suit an-Muh amma d 
b. Kayqubad (No. 6) b. Farrukhzad (No. 5) b. Gushtasf (No. 3) b. 
Farrukhzad (No. 2) b. Minuchihr-khaqan (No. 1). The remainder 
of the genealogy has been quoted previously. He ruled after his paternal 
uncle (cousin?) Hushang b. Kavus (No. 8). He and his father had 
been hiding in some village of Shakki for fear of Kavus and Hushang. 
His father died (A 1061b) while still in hiding and Shaykh-Ibrahim 
remained in concealment down to the death of Hushang in 780/1378. At 
that date the people of Sharvan invited him to come and rule over them. 

This is from Ghaffari’s Jihdn-ard , Some other historians say that 
Shaykh-Ibrahim, his father and his kinsmen (' ashaHruhn ) used to live 
in a village of Shakki, one of the districts of Sharvan, being engaged in 
agriculture. They claimed descent from Anushirvan the Just, the 
Kisra of the Persians, to whom their genealogy goes back. It happened 
that the people of Sharvan grew disaffected of their king Kavus and 
agreed on the appointment (taqlid) of Shaykh-Ibrahim. With the 
paraphernalia of sultanate, such as royal steeds and sumpter horses, 
they journeyed to Ibrahim and found him asleep beside his tilth. He 
had been ploughing and become weary and now was asleep beside his 
tilth. They pitched a pavilion over him and stood aloof like a royal 
suite without waking him, and when he awoke they greeted him and took 
the oath of allegiance to him as their king. Then they brought him to 
the town and put him on the throne (takht) and he went conquering 
countries and dispensing justice among his subjects, reconciling their 
hearts and behaving generously. His status increased and he became 
famous far and wide (B 740). (End of the quotation [which] resembles 
the stories of story-tellers!). 

Shaykh-Ibrahim waited on amir Timur when in 797/1394 the latter 
was moving to the Dasht (of Qipchaq) via Darband. He presented to 
him his offerings, nine pieces of every kind, as was the wont of the 
Mongol kings. But of slaves he offered only eight. When asked about 
the reason he replied in a pleasant way: “I am myself the ninth”. This 
was well received by Timur, who was extravagant in tokens of kindness 
and generosity towards Shaykh-Ibrahim and added the neighbouring 
countries to the latter’s kingdom. He also gave him letters-patent of 
covenant and security, and in them he bound his own children to grant 
security to Ibrahim’s children. Shaykh-Ibrahim accompanied Timur 
on all his campaigns in Syria and Rum. When in 805/1402 on his 
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return from Rum Timur led an expedition against the (infidel) Georgians 
and dealt them great blows, the Georgian kings sent a message to Shaykh- 
Ibrahim entreating him for mediation in view of their being neighbours. 
Shaykh-Ibrahim interceded for them and Timur accepted his inter- 
cession and gave them security after exacting a huge contribution. 

In 815/1412 Qara-Yusuf, lord of Azarbayjan, marched on Shaykh 
Ibrahim who applied for help to the king of Georgia Alexander (son of) 
Bagrad (Bagrat), who came in person to his assistance. They fought 
Qara-Yusuf but in a violent engagement were defeated by him. Shaykh- 
Ibrahim, Alexander, king of Georgia, and the latter's son were taken 
prisoner. Qara-Yusuf killed Alexander and his son with tied hands 
(sabran), destroyed most of the villages of Sharvan and looted the 
countryside atrociously. He then went back to Azarbayjan taking 
Ibrahim with him in fetters. Ibrahim paid a huge ransom for himself 
and was liberated. He returned to his kingdom and strove to restore it 
and to put his affairs in order. He died in 821/1418 after a reign of 
forty years. 

§51. His son SULTAN-KHALIL succeeded him. In ? [blank) 
Iskandar b. Qara-Yusuf marched on him with an army of Turkmans. 
Sultan-Khalil evaded them and Iskandar overran the territories of 
Sharvan, devastated them as he wished, and caused the population as 
much harm as he could, without any hindrance He reached Darband 
and returned to Azarbayjan with loot and captives. Then Sultan 
Khalil returned and began to restore the country with justice and equity. 
In 828/1425 Sultan-Khalil's brothers Kay-Qubad, Ishaq and Hashim 
revolted against him. He appealed for help to Shahrukh-mirza b. 
Timur, and with the latter’s help and assistance, warded off the intrigues 
of his brothers after which his position remained unchallenged. Each 
time Shahrukh came to Azarbayjan, Khalil waited on him. In ? 
{blank) Shahrukh gave him the daughter of Mirza Abu-Bakr, son of 
Miran-shah (A 1062a) b. Timur. He became very strong by the help of 
Shahrukh and the latter's sons, and his rank increased. His country 
prospered and his days grew long until he died in 867/1462 after a reign 
of forty-seven years. It was his army that was fought by Shaykh 
Junayd Safavi, who lost his life in a battle in 860/1456. 

§52. After him ruled his son FARRUKH-YASAR b. KHALIL- 
ALLAH who was a wise and just king. In his days, in 873/1468, Sultan 
Abu-Sa'id came to winter in Qarabagh, with the intention to fight 
Hasan-beg Bayundur. The sharvanshah helped him by sending victuals 
and supplies to his camp. Then Hasan-beg frightened him with his 
threats. Consequently, he stopped the supplies from reaching the 
sultan's camp where there occurred a great famine. And thus Hasan-beg 
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overpowered the sultan and there happened what happened. Hasan- 
beg spared the territories and population of Sharvan (B741) and. bestowed 
on the sharvanshah some additional territories in his neighbourhood. 
In the days of Farrukh-yasar the importance of Shaykh-Haydar b. 
Junayd Safavi increased and in 893/1488 he marched on Sharvan with 
10,000 warriors consisting of his father’s companions and murids. The 
sharvanshah appealed for help to the ruler of the two Iraqs, Sultan- 
Ya'qub b. Hasan-beg Bayundur, and he sent him an army under Sulay- 
man-beg *Bizhan (also called Bijan), and with them the sharvanshah 
went to fight Haydar. He came to grips with him, defeated him and 
killed him. He imprisoned his children and later sent them in fetters 
to Sultan- Ya'qub, who imprisoned them, as will be explained, Farrukh- 
yasar continued to rule, until in the beginning of 906/1500 Shah Isma'il 
Safavi came to attack him with a large army consisting of heretics 
(rafidi) of Gilan and Mazandaran. .The sharvanshah fought them near 
ShamakhI but was defeated and died in the battle. Some say that he 
was taken prisoner and killed with his arms tied ( sabran ), Isma'il 
killed every Sharvanian whom he captured to avenge his father and his 
grandfather. Farrukh-yasar ruled circa thirty-eight years, 

§53. He was succeeded by his son BAYRAM-BEG who died a 
natural death ( hatfa anfthi ) in 907/1501 after having reigned a year. 
By that time Isma'il had occupied Azarbayjan and his position had 
grown powerful. 

§54. Bayram-beg was succeeded by his brother GHAZI-BEG b. 
FARRUKH-YASAR who ruled about six months when his son Sultan- 
Mahmud revolted against him and killed him treacherously in 908/1502. 

§55. The rebellious son SULTAN -MAHMUD became king. He 
was tyrannical, arbitrary, false and bloodthirsty. He enjoyed his 
power only a number of days, when the people disobeyed him and sent 
for his uncle Shaykh-Ibrahim, known as SHAYKH-SHAH, who was 
living in Gilan. On hearing of his coming, Sultan-Mahmud fled to Shah 
Isma'il, who was then ruler of Azarbayjan, and took asylum with him, 
Isma'il gave him a detachment of his army and for three months Mahmud 
besieged his uncle Shaykh-shah in the fortress of Gulistan. Shaykh- 
shah was hard pressed but God relieved him by dehvering Sultan- 
Mahmud into the hands of a slave ( mamluk ), Qara-beg by name. Sultan 
Mahmud liked and loved Qara-beg but Qara-beg cut the throat of his 
master in his bed, and under cover of the night sent his head to Shaykh- 
shah who rejoiced at it. Then he went out with the troops that were 
with him and carried out a night attack on the Qizil-bash whom he defeated. 
They all fled and he captured and killed many of them. After this, the 
power of Shaykh-Ibrahim, known as Shaykh-shah b. Farrukh-yasar 
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became established and he sought peace with Shah Isma'il whom he 
tried to please and on whom he waited in 927/1521. The latter treated 
him with great kindness (A 1062b) and sent him back to his dominions 
with honour He ruled twenty-two years with justice and equity and 
died a natural death in 930/1524. He was a wise and just ruler, pious 
and kind to the learned men (' ulamd ) whom he always had near him. 
He left seven sons. 

§56. He was succeeded by his eldest son SULTAN-KHALIL b. 
SHAYKH-SHAH, who by marrying a daughter 1 of Shah Isma'il, secured 
the latter’s support. None of his brothers could oppose him. His rule 
lasted twelve years and he died on Friday, 7 Jumada I 942/4 November 
1535, 2 leaving no son fit to be king. 

§57. His successor was his nephew SHAHRUKH b. SULTAN- 
FARRUKH b. Shaykh-shah. By that time the Qizil-bash army had 
already established itself over Sharvan, and Shah Tahmasp (B 742) b. 
Isma'il sent an army under his brother ALQAS-MIRZA and the re- 
maining part of Sharvan was occupied on Saturday 7 Rabi' I 945/Satur- 
day 3 August 1538. Shahrukh was captured and taken to Tahmasp 
who imprisoned him, and in 946/1539 killed him. Tahmasp gave 
Sharvan as a fief to his own brother ALQAS-MIRZA. It is also said 
that Tahmasp’s army besieged Shahrukh in the fortress of Shamakhi 3 
for seven months without success. Then Tahmasp himself advanced 
with a large army and he too besieged him for some time. Then by 
(assurances of) security and covenant, Tahmasp caused him to come down, 
but did not observe the covenant and, it may be said, betrayed him 
by first imprisoning Shahrukh and then killing him on the date afore- 
mentioned. 

§58. Then of the kings of Sharvan there appeared BURHAN-'ALI- 
STJLTAN b. Sultan-Khalil b. Shaykh-shah who with some troops 
attacked Sharvan in *951/1544 and fought *Alqas (B, mis-spelt: al-qadt) 
but, time after time, was defeated by him. Then he took asylum with 
Sultan Sulayman-khan of Rum who assisted him with troops but, when 
he approached Sharvan, a report reached him of the vast numbers of 
Qizil-bash with *Alqas-mirza and he permitted the Rum army to return 
to their homes, whereas he himself went to Daghestan (spelt: Taghistari) 
and remained there until in 955/1548 Sultan Sulayman-khan proceeded to 
Azarbayjan. Burhan-'Ali-Sultan joined him, and the Sultan sent him 
(forward) with some troops, and with their help he occupied Sharvan. 
He remained there as governor [wall) two years and died about 958/1551. 

1 Pari-khan khanum. 

2 Which was a Wednesday. 

3 According to Khurshah : in the fortress of Blqurd. 
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§59. After his death the Qizil-bash occupied Sharvan and his son 
ABU-BAKR-MIRZA fled to ^Daghestan. At the time of his father’s 
death he was a child, and some of his father’s companions took him to 
Daghestan where he remained some twenty years. Thence he went to 
the Cherkes country and thence in 978/ 1570 reached the Crimea. Daulat- 
girey Khan received him with utmost kindness, gave him his daughter 
in marriage and made a submission about him to the foot of the Ottoman 
throne. An allowance was fixed sufficient to support him and he remained 
in the Crimea till the time when Lala Mustafa-pasha left for Sharvan in 
987/1579. Abu-Bakr-mirza accompanied him to Sharvan and after 
the conquest of those parts, the said vazir assigned (aqta'a) to him a 
great governorship ( eyalat ) in that region. He remained in it and we 
have not found any further information about him till the present 
moment. 


COMMENTARY 

§48 and §49. In Section II, subsection A, devoted to the so-called 
“third (or Kasranid)” race of sharvanshahs, one feels immediately the 
absence of such a trusted guide, as the Ta’nkh al-Bab was in the earlier 
. chapters. 

Munajjim-bashi now quotes Ghaffari’s Jahdn-drd (completed in 972/ 
1564) which is a meritorious work, though its author on reaching the 
period of the “Kasranids” ( Br . Mus,, Or. 141, f. 157a; Camb. Browne, 
Gio (13), f. 76a) is entirely at sea. With Afridun b. Faramarz (read: 
*Fanburz ) b. *Salar b. Yazid Ghaffari catches up with the main line 
of the Yazidid (Mazyadid) sharvanshahs, but “Chun” (apparently for 
*jayyuri) seems to be an intruder from the chart of the rulers of al-Bab 
(v.s. §31). That finally the tree goes up to Anushirvan-the-Just should 
not surprise us because even Mas'udI, II, 4, connected his contemporary 
Muhammad b. Yazid, 1 with Bahram Gur adding that there was no 
controversy about his pedigree. The worst confusion appears in the 
list of the immediate ancestors of the prince called “Minuchihr b. Kasran 
b. Kavus b. Shahriyar b. Garshasf b. Afridun”, and further identified 
(§50) with the patron of Khaqani. Thus in the space of thirty to forty 
years between Minuchihr II and Afridun, four generations of kings, 
otherwise unknown, have been inserted. On numismatic evidence they 
should be deleted (see §48). Pakhomov suggests that Kasran may be 
but another name (perhaps a posthumous title?) of Afridun. 

One fact is now certain, namely that there was no interruption between 
the earlier Yazidids and the later “Kasranids” (the third race), the only 
difference between them being the degree of their iranicisation : for a 
long time the dynasty had been cut off from Arab territories and of 
necessity had been intermarrying with local families. 

1 He was only four generations removed from the well-known Khalid appointed 
by al-Wathiq, but as be previously ruled in Layzan, Mas'udI may bave confused 
bim witb tbe earlier indigenous La'izan-sbabs, who possibly held their appointments 
from tbe Sasanians. 
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The earlier works on the sharvanshahs of the third period 1 need now 
considerable overhauling, in the light of more recent numismatic (E. A. 
Pakhomov) and literary (Prof. Hadi Hasan) research, [See now a very 
detailed survey of historical events in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries 
in the south-eastern part of Transcaucasia and the adjacent countries in 
Prof, A. A. Ali-zadeh’s book Sotsialno-ekonomicheskaya i politicheskaya 
istoriya Azerbayjana XIII-XIV vekov, Baku 1956, 421 pp.] 

Dr. Pakhomov has described a large number of newly found coins. 
Though badly minted (copper), poorly preserved and lacking dates, they 
admit of a rough classification, according to the names of the caliphs 
and sultans quoted on them. A close re-examination of the. Georgian 
Annals has also yielded some useful hints, for in the twelfth century 
Georgia exercised a strong influence on events in Sharvan, 2 In -his pains- 
taking study of the Sharvan poet Falaki 3 Dr. Hadi Hasan scrutinised 
the divans of all the Sharvan poets and very carefully summed up the 
research of the Russian scholars; on the numismatic side he received 
help from the late Dr. R. Vasmer, keeper of the Hermitage collections. 

As the results of Russian research are partly available both in Prof, 
Barthold’s article SMrwdn in E.l. and in Prof. Hadi Hasan’s work, we 
shall quote only the table of approximate dates of the sharvanshahs 
prepared by E. A. Pakhomov. 


(1) Fariburz 

from 467-85 

to 

487-511 

(2) Minuchihr, son of (1) 

” 487-511 

yy 

487-511 

(3) Afridun ibn (1) 

» 487-511 

yy 

c. 514 

(4) Minuchihr II ibn (3) 

» C. 514 

yy 

c. 544 4 

(5) Akhsatan I ibn (4) 

” C. 544 

yy 

583-600 

(6) Shahanshah ibn (4) 

” c. 575 

yy 

575-83 

(7) Afridun II ibn (5) 

» 583-600 

yy 

583-600 

(8) Fariburz II ibn (7) 

” 583-600 

yy 

585-600 

(9) Farrukhzad ibn (4) 

” 583-600 

yy 

600-622 

(10) Garshasp I ibn (9) 

» 600-22 

yy 

600-622 

(n) Fariburz III ibn (10) 

» 622 

yy 

641-653 5 

(12) Akhsatan II ibn (11) 

” 641-53 

yy 

654-665 

(13) Farrukhzad II ibn (12) 

» +663 

yy 

+665 

(14) Garshasp II (or Gushtasp) 




ibn (12) 

» 656-66 

yy 

693 

1 Dorn, 1841, Khanikov, Melanges asiat. Ill, 114-37, (1857), 

Salemann, Chet- 


verostishiya Khakani (1875), Zambaur, Manuel, 1927, pp. 182-3. 

2 See bis works in Russian: A short course of the history of Azarbayjan, with an 
excursus on the shirvanshahs of the eleventh-fourteenth centuries”, Baku 1923, pp. 
25-48; 'Sbirvanshab Shahanshah’, in Izv. Azerb. arkheolog. komiteta, Baku 1925, 
pp. 69-70; review of Zambaur’s Manuel, Baku 1928; 'Arab and Caspian-Iranian 
feudal lords of Azarbayjan in the eleventh-fourteenth century’, in In memoriam 
N. Y. Marr, 1938, pp. 416-28. 

3 Falaki-i Shnwam, his times, life and works, HAS, 1929, with a number of 
important additions in Islamic Culture, 1950, April, pp. 77-107, and July, pp. 145-86. 

4 We now know that he was still alive in 555/1160 (H. Hasan). 

5 According to Nasawl, 175 (tr. 291-2), the ruler of Sharvan in 622/1225 was 
Afridun, son of Fariburz. 
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then after a gap 

(15) Kay-Qubad » -746 » +749 

(16) Ka’us ibn (15) » 749-57 » c. 774 

(17) Hushang ibn Ka’us » c. 774 » c. 784 

Even this improved list is purely tentative. For example, we now 
know of Fariburz I (No. 1) that he succeeded his father in 455/1063. 
When, and whether, Afridun occupied the throne is uncertain ; he appears 
on the stage already in 458/1066 and he must have died in 514/1120 
an old man. 1 The name of Shahanshah (No. 6) was read on fragments 
of coins only in 1925. 

The halcyon days of these sharvanshahs were during the weakening 
of the power of their suzerains, the Seljuks of Iraq. At this time their 
court became the centre of Iranian culture and attracted such poets as 
Nizami, Khaqani, the poet-astronomer Falaki, etc. Numerous architec- 
tural monuments of the period are still extant, 2 chiefly in Baku, and 
testify to the high standards of official prosperity. 3 

In the beginning of the twelfth century Sharvan attracted the atten- 
tion of its expanding Georgian neighbours who on several occasions 
raided its territory. In 510/1116 (?) David the Restorer gave his 
daughter Thamar in marriage to Minuchihr II who soon ascended the 
throne, and Akhsatan 4 was the fruit of this union. After her husband's 
death Thamar returned to Georgia and became a nun. For a hundred 
years (down to about 1223) Sharvan remained under the shadow of the 
Georgian protectorate and the Georgian kings added sharvansha to then- 
titles, and sporadically assumed this title down to about 1600 (Pakhomov). 

Jalal al-din Khwarazmshah claimed for himself the rights of the 
Seljuk sultans in Sharvan, and re-imposed a contribution on the sharvan- 
shah Afridun b. Fariburz 5 but soon the Mongols conquered Transcaucasia, 
and Sharvan became the field on which the Hulagids of Tabriz often 
clashed with the Juchids of the Golden Horde. The dynasty seems to 
have maintained close relations with the Jalayirs which may have led 
to later complications with the Qara-qoyunlu, According to the Habib 
al-siyar, III, 83-4, it was in “Arran and Mughan” that Sultan-Ahmad 
Jalayir made his preparations for the overthrow of his brother Sultan- 
Husayn (in 784/1382). 'Adil-aqa, lord of Sultaniya, who was supporting 

1 According to the Georgian Chronicle, transl. Brosset, I, 364, king David raided 
Sharvan in May 1120. "In the same time the rulers ("commanders”) of Sharvan 
and Darband clashed, Ap'ridun was killed and the Sharvanians cut to pieces, in 
November.” 

2 See S. Dadashev and M. A. Huseynov, Architecture of Azerbayj an (in Russian), 
Moscow 1948. 

3 Despite the crisis of depreciated currency, see Pakhomov. 

4 The name corresponds to Georgian Aghsarthan and is of Osset origin. In a 
Madras MS. Prof. H. Hasan has recently discovered an interesting ode in which 
Falaki expresses condolences to Minuchihr and his Georgian wife Thamar on the 
death of the latter’s brother, king Dimitri, apparently in 556/1160. 

5 He also, ibid., 174 (tr. 290), found in Tiflis a certain orphan prince of Sharvan 
called Jalal al-din who had been brought up as a Christian in order to be able to 
marry a daughter of queen Rusudan. Jalal al-din had him circumcised and 
gave him Gushtasfl (on the lower Kur) as a fief. 
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other Jalayir candidates, forced Ahmad to retreat to the north of the 
Araxes, Thence Ahmad proceeded to “Arran and Mughan" and appealed 
for mediation to the “governor" {hakim) Hushang, The latter suggested 
a partition of the Jalayir dominions, which plan was acceptedjbut proved 
short-lived, Timur, on arriving in 787/1385, restored 'Adil-aqa in 
Sultaniya, but in the next year put him to death in Tabriz, see Zafar- 
nama, II, 390, 398. Of Hushang’s end nothing is known but very soon 
a side-line of the earlier sharvanshahs (the fourth race) came into pro- 
minence under Timur. 

Rashid al-dln, Mukdtabat, ed. M. Shafi', 130, states that his son 
'Ali was married to a daughter of sharvanshah, king of Shabaran and 
Shamakhi, and a descendant of *Fariburz. They had been kings for 
2,000 years and “until now Shabaran and Darband is theirs", 

§50. The rulers of the subsection B, are also linked directly with the 
main line of the Yazldids. The corresponding part of Dorn’s study, 
Versuch einer Geschichte der Schirwanschahe, St. Petersburg 1841, pp, 
536-662, has still some value. According to the quotation from Ghaffari, 
Shaykh Ibrahim was a cousin (not nephew) of his predecessor Hushang b. 
Kavus. The fact that the new series of rulers is called Darbandi might 
suggest that some Yazidids had finally ousted the former family of Dar- 
band amirs. 

Shaykh Ibrahim’s attendance on Timur during the campaign against 
Toqtamish (797/1394) is confirmed in Zafar-nama, I, 182-3. In 805/ 
1402 Shaykh Ibrahim was sent to Georgia to seize all sources of revenue, 
but in 806/1403, with other amirs, he interceded on behalf of king Giorgi 
although the latter was mulcted heavily, ibid,, II, 521, 542. 

The Georgian king to whom Shaykh-Ibrahim appealed for help, and 
who perished as a victim of his good-neighbourly duties, was Constantine. 
His son Alexander ascended the throne after his death, see Matla ' al~ 
sa'dayn, ed. M. Shafi', I, 242 (under 815/1412, in fact in 1411). 

§51. According to Dorn, l.c., p. 578, Sultan Khalil ruled in 820- 
67/1417-62. He and his brother Minuchihr are praised in Matla', I, 
431 (year 824/1421). On his marriage with the daughter of Abu-Bakr 
(a widow of Qara-Yusuf) see ibid., I, 437 (824/1421). 

According to the Lubb al-tawarikh, Br. Mus, Or, 140, f. 62a, Iskandar 
invaded Sharvan twice — in 831/1427-8 and 837/1433-4. 1 In 836/1432 
Iskandar’s son Yar 'Ali took refuge with Khalil, see Matla', II, 644; 
this seems to have provoked Iskandar’s raid of which Khalil complained 
to Shahrukh with the result that the latter intervened in 838/1434. 
The Armenian historian Thomas of Metsoph explains that Khalil sent 
Yar 'Ali to Shahrukh; this provoked the invasion of Iskandar, who 
(accompanied by his namesake Isxan Iskandar) penetrated beyond 
Darband, see Neve, Expose des guerres, i860, p. 161, 

On the raid and_ death of the Safavid Shah-Junayd in 864/1460 see 
Iskandar-munshi, ' Alam-dra , p. 14, A more complete account is found 
in Tdnkh-i Amim, MS. Istanbul, Fatih 4431, ff. I33a-i57b. Cf. Hinz, 
Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaate, 1936, p. 48. See now Minorsky, Persia 
in 1478-90, 1957, p. 71- 


1 Hardly three times in 831, 837 and 838 , as Dorn thought. 
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§52. According to Dorn, l.c., 582, he ruled in 867-906/1462-1500, 
In his days the friendship with the Aq-qoyunlu was consolidated, whereas 
the Safavids dreamt of taking revenge for the death of Junayd, The 
Tankh-i Ammi , MS, Fatih, 4431, lx., f. 152b, tones down the role of 
Fairukh-Yasar by the side of the Aq-qoyunlu generals. Cf, Hinz,, 
lx., 83-8. 

§55. According to Dorn Sultan-Mahmud began to rule in 908/1502. 

§56, Khurshah b, Qubad (known as elchi-yi Nizdm-shah ) has some 
interesting facts about the time from Farrukh-yasar down to the conquest 
of Sharvan by Shah-Tahmasp, see Schefer, Chrest. persane, 1885, II, 
56-64, but he gives the years of Khalil IDs reign as 918-43/1512-36, 
which cannot be correct. 

§57, According to Khurshah, a pretender, Qalandar-beg, succeeded 
in occupying Shamakhi, with the connivance of Pari-khan khanum, 
widow of Khalil II, before Shahrukh b. Muzaffar-mirza b, Shaykh-shah 
expelled him. Pari-khan went to join her brother Shah-Tahmasp in 
Tabriz and that was the cause of (or pretext for) the occupation of Shar- 
van by the Safavids. The fortress in which Shahrukh was taken was 
Biqurd (now Bighir, or Bughur, at the source of the Gok-chay). 

§59. The history of the Persian governors of Sharvan (1538-1820) 
forms the subject of the second part of Dorn’s study published in 1841 
in the Mem. de V Acad, des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. For the social 
history of Sharvan in the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries see now the 
important and very detailed work by I. P. Petrushevsky, Ocher ki po 
istorii feodalnikh otnosheniy Azerbayjana i Armenii, Leningrad 1949. 
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POSTCRIPT ON DARBAND 

The history of the princes of Darband does not come to an end in 
468/1075. After the death of Nizam al-mnlk and Malik-shah, struggles 
began among the local dynasties of the Seljuks. Similarly to the shar- 
vanshahs, who gradually re-emerged from a period of obscurity, we hear 
also of the amirs of al-Bab. 

The traveller Abu-Hamid al-Andalusi al-Ghamati, who visited 
al-Bab some time between 524-45/1130-50 quotes the name of the 
local amir Sayf al-din Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulami. 1 The nisba 
is characteristic and suggests that this Muhammad was a continuator 
of the dynasty of the Sulami Hashimids described in the T cfnkh al-Bab, 
or, perhaps, a descendant of one of the “chiefs”. 

Still more unexpected is the mention of the malik of Darband Amir 
Abul-Muzaffar in TaJrlkh Mayyafdriqm (Br. Mus., Or. 5803, f. 64a). 
The author met him in the year 549/1154, when he accompanied the 
Georgian king Dimitri on the latter's inspection tour of the frontier 
region of Daghestan. The author adds that Abul-Muzaffar was married 
to the daughter of king Dimitri and that he came to greet his father-in- 
law and received him with all due respect. This is another gem of 
Ibn al-Azraq’s valuable and still unpublished history. 2 

The existence of the dynasty is supported by the evidence of the 
coins described in an important article by Prof. E. A. Pakhomov, ‘On 
the principality of Darband' (in Russian), Baku 1930. In it the coins 
of the following princes are referred to: 

(a) Al-malik al-'adil Muzaffar b. Muhammad b. Khalifa, whose name 
is accompanied by the names of the caliphs al-Muqtafi (530-55/1136-60) 
and al-Mustanjid (555-66/1160-70), and whose coins bear the dates 
555-9/1160-64. This Muzaffar (Ibn al-Azraq’s Abul-Muzaffar ) is 
surely the son of the amir mentioned in al-Ghamati. 

(b) Bek-Bars b. Muzaffar, with the names of the caliphs MustadI 
(566-75/1170-80) and Nasir (575-622/1180-1225). 

(c) *. Abd al-Malik b, Bek-Bars, with the name of the caliph Nasir. 

Only Muzaffar's coins mention the Seljuk overlord ( al-sultdn al- 
mu’-azzam) ; there is no such reference on those of Bek-bars and ‘Abd 

1 See ed. Ferrari d. Jour. As., 1925, No. 1, p. 85. The formula raliima-hu 'llahu 
after his name, shows that he was already dead. 

2 The full passage is quoted in Annex V, see below. 
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al-Malik. Of the names of the princes, Muzaffar reminds one of the 
banu Muzaffar, as our source calls the family of the “chief” Mufarrij. 
Similarly the name Khalifa may be an echo of the office reserved for 
the family of the “chiefs” (see Darband-ndma, quoted above p. 125). 
Bek-Bars (“prince-Tiger”) reflects the usual Turkicisation of the names 
under the influence of the overlords (as, for instance, in the Kurdish 
dynasty of Maragha, see E.L). On the other hand, 'Abd al-Malik seems 
to be a throw-back to the Hashimids among whom we know three princes 
of this name. 

Persian poets, such as Mujir-i BaylaqanI, Khaqani and Nizami 
referred to these princes and dedicated qasldas to them. 1 One of Khaqanfs 
odes (Divan, Tehran 1316, pp. 187-95) is inscribed to Sayf al-dln Arslan 
Muzaffar-i Muhammad dard-yi Darband and definitely refers to the prince 
quoted above under (a). The ode may have some interpolations from a 
separate ode dedicated to Sultan Muhammad (b. Mahmud?) who ruled 
in 548-554/1153-9, but in the parts which are unmistakably addressed 
to the ruler of Darband ( sardar , saldr, shah, shdhinshdh ) the poet says: 
“o Shah, thou art of Arab origin by thy nature and birth”. The poet 
has definitely in view a descendant of the Banu-Sulaym who were the 
dominant tribe in al-Bab. According to one allusion, the ruler was 
twenty years old at that time. The ode was written in the year following 
Khaqanfs first pilgrimage to Mekka, which is supposed to have taken 
place about 552/1157 (?). In another qaslda (one of the very rare odes 
written by Khaqanl in Arabic) the author says that, having a grievance 
against Sharvan, he had turned his glance towards the March (thaghr) of 
Happiness. 2 

During the period of these rulers in Darband, Sharvan had established 
close matrimonial ties with the Christian Georgians, and the Georgian 
kings had several times supported Sharvan in its struggle with al-Bab 
(Darband). 3 Some hints at these campaigns are found in the Georgian 
Chronicle. The best known incursion from Darband must have occurred 
under Bek-bars (some time about 569/1173), and in repelling it the 
future Byzantine emperor Andronicus — then a guest of the Georgian 
king Giorgi III — took part. Khaqanl dedicated one ode to Andronicus 
and in another ode described the defeat of the Darband troops which 
included Alans, Rus and Khazars. After what we have learnt from the 
Ta’rlkh al-Bab on the presence of the Rus in al-Bab under 377/987 and 
on the arrival of the remnants of the Khazars in 456/1064, we can much 

1 See Badf al-Zaman, Sokhanvardn, II/i, pp. 261, 342. 

2 See Minorsky, Khaqanl and Andronicus Comnenus, BSOAS, 1945, XI/3, p. 560. 

3 Ibn al-Azraq, see Annex V, confirms the friendly relations between king Dimitri 
and the amir Muzaffar of Darband, but the fact remains that the Georgian king 
•with his troops was able to enter freely the territory of al-Bab. 
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better assess the meaning of Khaqani’s hints 1 and the terms of the 
Georgian Chronicle, transl. Brosset I, 397, which speaks of the invasion 
of the “Khazars of Darband” ( DarubandelPa XazarPa). 

(d) As Prof. Pakhomov has remarked, at the time of the Mongol 
invasion the lord of Darband was a Rashid, see I. Athir, XII, 264 (year 
619/1222). However, in the same paragraph he is given the title of 
sharvanshah . This can be connected with the testimony of Yaqut who 
lived at the same time. In his notice on ShamakhI (III, 317) he says: 
"‘this is the chief place ( qasaba ) of Sharvan in the region of Arran. It is 
regarded as a district (*amal) of Bab al-abwab and its lord, the sharvan- 
shah, is the brother of the lord of Darband”. 

{e) About 624/1227 an infant prince was the titular holder of Darband, 
but the de facto governor was his atabek al-Asad, see Nasawi, p. 174 
(tr. 289). Asad was honoured by Jalal al-din, then seized by the latter's 
men, but escaped and succeeded in defending Darband. 2 

(/) When in 1466 the Russian merchant Afanasii Nikitin was 
travelling southwards, one of the Russian ships was wrecked near Tarkhi 
(Tarqu) and the men were captured by the Kaytaks (Qaytaq), The 
remaining Russians, having arrived in Darband, brought a complaint 
before Bulat-beg whose residence was “on the hill” (in the citadel). 
This ruler sent a courier to the Shirvanshah, who apparently was his 
master. The latter (Farrukh-Yasar) wrote to the ruler of Kaytak, called 
Alii (Khalil ?)-beg, who was his brother-in-law, declaring that the stolen 
goods were destined for him. The request was honoured by Alil-beg 
who directed the Russians to Darband. See the new edition of A. 
Nikitin's Journey beyond three seas, Moscow 1948, pp. 10-11. 

1 For the odes of Khaqani referring to Andronicns and the wars against the 
northern invaders see his Divan, ed. Tehran 1316/1937, on pp. 19-25, 272-76, 782. 
Hints at Andronicns and possibly his wife (zani rami) have been found by O. L. 
Vilchevsky on p. 448. 

2 For the later history of Darband see Barthold, Derbend, in E.I. At the time 
of Shahrukh in 824/1421 the governor (hakim) of Bab al-abwab was an amir Isfandi- 
yar Darbandi, who is mentioned separately from Khalil of Sharvan, see Matla * 
al-sa'dayn, I, 435-6). 
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MAS'UDI ON THE CAUCASUS 

In the Muruj al-dhahab, chapter XVII, we have a remarkable syste- 
matic description of the Caucasian tribes which enables us to fit some 
casual references of the Ta’nkh al-Bab into a general picture. Our 
text was written some 150 years after Mas'udi 1 but retrospectively it also 
helps us to elucidate a number of obscure passages in the Muruj, The 
story of the unification of Sharvan (despite some discrepancies in personal 
names) is practically identical in both sources, and we can now correct 
some of the mistakes which Mas'udi makes in personal names. The 
fact that Mas'udi seems to be uncertain about the name of the ruler of 
Layzan (of the Arab Shaybani tribe), etc., makes one wonder whether 
the geographer actually visited Transcaucasia (and especially Sharvan) 
but there is no doubt about the excellence of his sources. 2 A new trans- 
lation of Mas'udfs text, concentrating on technical points, will form a 
useful complement to our work on the Ta'rlkh al-Bdb, 

I have used both Barbier de Meynard’s edition (Paris 1863) and the 
Bulaq edition of 1283/1867, I, 85-100. The latter follows the Paris 
edition but leaves out a number of passages and mis-spells many personal 
names; it scores only in conjectural improvement of some Arabic words. 

The Paris edition was a considerable achievement for its time, but 
nearly ninety years have elapsed since its publication and this is felt in 
the interpretation of the original. In some places the translation is 
somewhat loose and I have preferred a more literal rendering of the 
passages. Mas'udfs presentation of his material is involved. He 
constantly drops his subject to take it up again after a lengthy dissertation 
on some problem which he met on his way. Thus he at least four times 
returns to Sharvan and al-Bab (§§1-2, 10, 21, 29, 30). I have divided 
the text into paragraphs which will be helpful for references’ sake and 
I have omitted Mas'udfs digressions on matters extraneous to the 

1 As stated at many places of the Muruj, this work was composed in 332/943. 
Marquart, Streifziige, 96, admits that some parts of the Muruj were revised in 336/ 
947 (see codex Italinsky A). According to Brockelmann, GAL , I, 144, and in E.I., 
the Muruj was completed in Jumada I/Nov. 947, and its revision took place in 
345/956. (I was unable to ascertain the source on which the statement on the 
345 revision is based). 

2 Mas'udi, I, 273, refers to the witness of the merchants "who penetrated into 
the lands of the Khazar’’ and the people who "sailed on the *Maeotis and *Pontos 
seas to the country of the Rus and Burghar”. On his own sailings on the Caspian 
see below p. 152, note 2. 
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Caucasus. The chief improvements have been in geographical names, 
such as *Atil (for Amol), *Khursan-shah and Vardan-shah (for Khorasan- 
shah and Zadan-shah), etc. Full advantage has been taken of the 
important commentary of Marquart on many passages of ch. XVII 
which he translated piecemeal in his Streifzuge . 

MURUJ al-DHAHAB {chapter XVII) 

Account of Mt, Qabkh, with a record of various nations , such as the 
Alan , Khazar, various Turks and *Burghars, and a record of al-Bdb wal- 
Abwdb and the kings and nations surrounding them . i 

§ 1 . Mas'udI says: Mt, QABKH (Caucasus) is a considerable mountain j 

covering a huge area. It contains many kingdoms and nations (p. 2). ;'i 

There are seventy-two nations in it, and each of them has a king and a j 

language different from that of the others. This mountain is full of j 

ramifications (shi'db) and valleys. The town al-Bab wal-Abwab 1 stands j 

on one of its branches (shi'db). 2 3 It was built by Kisra Anushirvan j 

between the mountain and the Khazar sea. He built the wall from ■ 

the sea, into which it protrudes for a mil? then it stretches along Mt. j 

Qabkh following its peaks, depressions and valleys for a distance of j 

forty farsakhs before it reaches the fortress called *Tabarsaran. 4 At l ; 

every three mils’ distance, or more or less, according to (the importance 

of) the road for which the gate serves, he built an iron gate in the wall. j 

Inside the wall he settled a tribe at each gate to guard it and the adjoining j : 

part of the wall, all this with a view to ward off the harm of the nations j ' 

adjacent (p. 3) to this mountain, namely the Khazars, the Alans, various [ 

Turks, the Saririans and other infidels. f I 

• > t 

The extent of Mt. Qabkh, in height ( ?), length and width is two months | 

(of travel) or even more. Around it live nations whom only the Creator j 

might count. One of its branches ( shi'db ), as we have said, is on the 
Khazar sea near al-Bab. The other branch is that leading to the Maytas 

1 This term (see above p. 86) is somewhat awkward as applied to the town of 

Darband. The alternative Arabic form, Bab al-Abwab "the Gate of the Gates”, 
would be more suitable. j 

2 Shi'ab is a plural both of shi'b "mountain valley” and of shu'ba "a branch”. J 

The latter suits better in our case. ; 

3 3 mils = 1 farsakh = 12,000 zird* (cubits). 

4 Tabaristan in the text is an obvious misunderstanding. The substitution of 

Tabaristan for *Tabarsardn (see above p. 91) is a common mistake, but the distance ; 

from Darband even up to the source of the Rubas (the river of Tabarsaran) is only 

65 kms. = 9-13 farsakhs. On the wall see above p. 86. If Tabaristan is a lapsus 

for Dar-i Alan (Darial) the distance to it from Darband, even as the crow flies, is 

about 360 kms. = some 50-70 farsakhs. 
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sea (Maeotis, Azov sea), into which the straits of Constantinople flow. 
Trebizond ( Trabzunda ) which stands by this sea is a town on its coast 
holding several markets in the year, which are visited for trade by many 
nations, such as the Muslims, Greeks, Armenians, as well as by the Kashak 
(Kasak? Cherkes). 

When Anushirvan built the town known as al-BAB with its wall 
protruding into the sea, and extending over land and mountains (p. 4), 
he settled there various nations and kings for whom he fixed ranks and 
special titles and defined their frontiers, on the pattern of what Ardashir 
b. Babak had done with regard to the kings of Khorasan. 1 Among the 
kings whom Anushirvan established in the region bordering on the 
Islamic territories in the region of Barda'a was the king called Sharvan 
whose kingdom is called after his name, namely Sharvan-shah. Every 
king ruling here is called SHARVAN. 2 

Mas'udi says: his kingdom nowadays, in the year 332/943, stretches 
for a month’s distance 3 for he has conquered places for which Anushirvan 
had not given him a title ( wasm ), yet he has annexed them to his king- 
dom. The king at the present time (and God alone is omniscient) 4 5 is 
a Muslim called Muhammad b. Yazid, who is a descendant of Bahram 
Gur and there is no doubt about his genealogy. 6 Similarly, the king of 
al-Sarir is a descendant of Bahram Gur (p. 5). Thus too the present 
lord of Khorasan 6 is a descendant of Ism a 'll b. Ahmad, and Isma'il was 
issued from Bahram Gur, without any gainsay, as we have stated in 
our section concerning genealogies. 

Muhammad b. Yazid (of) Sharvan captured the town of al-Bab after 
the death of his son-in-law ‘Abdullah b. Hisham 7 who was (a descendant) 
of a helper ( ansar ) of the Prophet and ruled over al-Bab. 

These parts were settled (by Arabs?) from the days when Maslama 
b. 'Abd al-Malik and other early leaders of Islam penetrated into them. 

Neighbouring on the kingdom of Sharvan is another kingdom in the 
mountain of Qabkh, which is called *LAYZAN (spelt: Layran) and its 


1 See Ibn-Khurdadhbih, p. 39. 

2 In fact, Sharvan is the country, and sharvan-shah its king. The same mistake 
occurs in I. Hauqal, 254. 

3 This is a great exaggeration. 

4 This formula suggests that on this point Mas'udi was writing from hearsay. 

5 The fact that the sharvanshahs (or more exactly the branch of Layzan) claimed 
a gorgeous pedigree going up to Bahram Gur, can be explained by some marriage 
link which, even at that early date, they might have established with the family 
of some local "shah" installed by Anushirvan on the frontier of Daghestan, see 
above p. 14. 

6 Nuh I b. Nasr. On the spurious genealogy see BIrunI, al-Athar, p. 39 (tr. p. 48). 

7 Read :‘Abd al-Malik b. Hashim, 
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king is called *Layzan-shah. In our days the king of Sharvan has 
occupied it, as he also did with another kingdom which is called 
Muqaniya. 1 

§2. And the bulwark (mu'awwal) of the kingdom of Sharvan is the 
kingdom of the LAKZ, This innumerable nation lives in the upper 
part of the mountains (p, 6) and among it there are infidels not obeying 
the king of Sharvan. They are called pagan Dudaniya (* Diduwdniya , 
i.e. the Dido) and they have not submitted to any king. There are 
curious reports concerning their nuptial and social customs. 2 

This mountain has valleys, gorges (shi'ab) and defiles in which live 
tribes not knowing one another, in view of the arduous nature of the 
mountains rising to the sky, their inaccessibility, their abundance in 
woods and thickets, their torrents rushing in cascades from above and 
the enormous rocks and boulders. 

The said man called Sharvan (-shah) seized many principalities in 
these mountains which Kisra Anushirvan assigned to other princes whom 
he established in these parts. Muhammad b. Yazid annexed them to 
his kingdom, such as Kh.rasan-shah (read: *Khursan-shah) and Zadan- 
shah ( *Vardan-shah ?). We shall later speak (see §27) of how Muham- 
mad usurped the kingdom of Sharvan (and) other kingdoms, for earlier 
he, and his father before him, ruled only over *Layzan (p. 7). 

§3. Next to Sharvan in the mountains of Qabkh lies the kingdom of 
*TABARSARAN 3 (‘‘those with hatchet-heads”). Its present ruler is a 
Muslim, a nephew (sister’s son) of 'Abd al-Malik who was amir of al-Bab. 
Tabarsaran is the nearest kingdom to al-Bab. 

§4. The people of al-Bab suffer much harm from the kingdom of 
*KHAYDA 0 (spelt: Jydan) which is one of the (territories under) the 


1 It would be tempting to see in this reference a hint at the early penetration of 
the sharvanshahs into the region south of the Kur and the Araxes (see above p. 76) 
but Mas'udI (see below §28) definitely warns against the confusion of the two Muqani- 
yas. As according to Istakhri, 193, *Layzan was conterminous with Sharvan, 
Muqaniya and Qabala ( *'Anbasiya , i.e. the principality of 'Anbasa), and Mas'udI, 
68, confirms that Qabala marched with Muqan, one should assume that this Muqan 
stretched north of the Kur along the lower course of the rivers Gardaman, Gok- 
chay and Turiyan and was also different from the Georgian Movakan (between 
the Kur and the Alazan estuary). Under 22/643 T a bari I, 2666, speaks of the 
guarantees offered by Bukayr to ‘‘Muqan belonging to Mt. al-Qabkh”, 

2 Here Lakz covers the peoples of the southern Daghestan. On the paganism 
of the Dido see Brosset, Hist, de la Georgie, I, 473, and Prince Vakhusht’s Geography, 
see Russian trans., p. 129. 


Spelt: Tabaristdn, 
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KHAZAR king. 1 The latter's capital Samandar (see above) was a 
town lying at eight days’ distance from al-Bab. It is still occupied by 
the Khazar population; but since in the early days of Islam it was con- 
quered by Sulayman (read: Salman) b. Rabi'a al-Bahili, the capital 
(mulk) was transferred from it to the town of Atil 2 (near Astrakhan), 
situated at seven days’ distance from it, 

Atil, where the Khazar king resides nowadays consists of three parts 
divided by a huge river (the Volga) which comes from the upper parts 
of the Turkish lands. One branch of it branches off in the direction of 
the Burghaz (*Burghar, Volga Bulghars) country and flows into the 
Maytas (Maeotis) (p. 8), The said capital is situated on both banks. 
In the middle of the river lies an island where the government residence 
(dar al-mulk ) stands. The king’s 3 castle stands at one side of this island 
and a bridge of boats connects the latter with one of the banks. The 
inhabitants of this capital are Muslims, Christians, Jews and pagans. 
The Jews are: the king, his entourage and the Khazars of his tribe {jins). 
The king accepted Judaism during the caliphate of Rashid (170-98/786- 
814). A number of Jews joined him from other Muslim countries and 
from the Byzantine empire. This was because the emperor, who in 
our time, i.e. 332/943, is called Armanus (Romanus), converted the 
Jews of his country to Christianity by force . . . (p. 9 ) and a large number 
of the Jews fled from Rum to the Khazar country . . . This is not the 
place for giving a report of the adoption of Judaism by the Khazar king 
for we have spoken of it in our earlier works. 

The pagans in his kingdom are of various races and among them are 
the Saqaliba (Slavs) and the Rus who live on one side of this town 
(Atil). They bum their dead together with their horses (literally: 
“animals”), their implements and ornaments. When a man dies, his 
wife is burnt alive with him, but if the woman dies, the husband is not 
burnt. If someone dies unmarried, he is married posthumously and 
women ardently wish to be burnt (thinking) that their souls will enter 
paradise jointly with the souls of the (deceased) men. This is also done 
by the Indians but with them it is done only when the wife consents 
to it (P. 10 ). Muslims predominate in this town (or country?) because 
they form the royal troops. They are known in their town as al-Larisiya 


1 The chapter on the Khazar has been recently translated by D. M. Dunlop, 
The History of the Jewish Khazars, 1954, PP- 204-15. 

2 Spelt : Amul. Salman al-Bahili was a contemporary of the caliph Othman, 
see Baladhuri, 198, 203-4. 


i.e. the khaqan’s castle, see below p. 148. 
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(Arsiya, Arisia, etc,) 1 2 and they are immigrants from the environs of 
Khwarazm. In olden times after the rise of Islam there occurred in 
their country a war and a plague and they migrated to the Khazar king. 
They are valiant and courageous people and are the mainstay (mu'awwal) 
of this king in his wars. They remained in his dominions ( balad ) on 
certain conditions, one of which was that they should practice their 
religion openly and have mosques and calls to prayer; also that the 
vazir should be (appointed) from among them, as is the case at present 
when the vazir is Ahmad b. Kuya (or Kuba) ; and also that they should 
fight the infidels together with the king, but when he is at war with 
Muslims, they should stay (waqafu) in his army apart from the others 
and not fight their co-religionists. At present some 7,000 of them (p. 11) 
ride with the king, armed with bows, cuirasses, helmets and coats of 
mail. There are also lancers among them armed as is usual with Muslims. 
They have Muslim judges (qddi). The usage of the Khazar capital is 
that there should be seven judges (qddi), two of them for the Muslims, 
two for the Khazars giving judgment in accordance with the Torah, 
two for the Christians giving judgment in accordance with the Gospel, 
and one for the Saqaliba, the Rus and other pagans giving judgment 
according to pagan (custom), i.e. according to the commands of Reason. 
And when a case of major importance is brought up before them and 
they do not know how to settle it, they meet with the Muslim qadis and 
submit to their decision and follow the ruling of the shari'at. Among 
the eastern kings of this region only the Khazar king has troops receiving 
stipends (murtaziqa}). z Every Muslim in those parts is called after 
those (warriors) Larisi (p. 12). 

The Rus and Saqaliba, who, as we have said, are pagans, (also) serve 
in the king's army and are his servants ('abid), In his town, apart 
from the Larisiya, there are many Muslim merchants and artisans who 
went to the country of the Khazar king in view of his justice and the 
security (prevailing in his country). They possess a cathedral mosque 

1 Most probably, the Alans who were living beyond the Caspian and south of 
the Aral sea. * Arsiya sounds very much like the ancient Aorsi (in Chinese Yen-ts'ai ), 
In Persian the name Aorsi became As (Georgian: Ous-etH, Russian: Os-ei-in). 
According to the history of the later Han, Hou Han Shu (tenth century), ch. 118, 
17b, the name Yen-ts'ai had been changed to A-lan-ya (*Alan, i.e. Aryan), see 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, II, 87. Thus the identity of Aorsi and Alan 
is established, but it is quite likely that the change of the name was the result of 
another tribe or clan taking the leadership of the federation. [On the Alans beyond 
the Caspian see Birunl, T ahdid al-amdkin (cf. Hudud, 481 [ ad p.318] and 445). A 
trace of the earlier r in the name of the As is found in the inverted order in the title 
of the Khazar general Ras-tarkhdn, Yaqubi, II, 446, probably the tarkhan of the 
Arsiya; Tabari, III, 338, gives a later (?) form As-tarkhdn.} 

2 E (p. 87): min hurur "from outlying parts (?)”. 
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with a minaret rising above the royal castle and they have also other 
mosques with schools in which young people learn the Qor'an. Were 
the Muslims and Christians to enter into an agreement, the king would 
have no means (to oppose them). 

Mas'udi says: In what we have reported we really meant not the 
king ( malik ) of the Khazar but rather the khaqan ? The fact is that in 
the Khazar state there is a khaqan and the rule is that he is in the hands 
of another king and in his palace. The khaqan remains within a castle 
and can neither ride forth, nor appear before the courtiers or commoners, 
nor leave his (p. 13) dwelling, where with him is his family. He does 
not give any orders or take decisions in state affairs. Yet the Khazar 
kingdom would not be properly governed {la yasiaqrmu) by their king, 
except owing to the khaqan being with him in the capital and by his 
side {ma'-a-hu) in his castle. When the Khazar country is visited by 
famine, or any other misfortune, or when war with other nations goes 
against the Khazars, or some calamity appears all of a sudden, the nobles 
and commoners rush to the king saying: "We have taken an augury 
from this khaqan, and his life is of bad omen for us and we have found 
him inauspicious; so kill him, or deliver him to us that we should kill 
him". And sometimes he delivers him to them and they kill him; 
sometimes he himself kills him, and sometimes he pities him and protects 
him, if there is no crime for which he has merited (punishment) and no 
sin he has committed. I do not know whether this rule is of ancient 
or recent date, but the fact that the office of khaqan belongs to the 
members of a certain family among their nobles suggests to me that 
kingship was with them from the days of old, but God alone is omniscient 
(P. 14). 

The Khazars have skiffs ( zauraq ) in which they sail on a river up- 
stream from their town, which flows into their river from the upper 
regions and which is called Burtas 2 ; along it live sedentary (hadira) Turk- 
ish tribes forming part of the Khazar kingdom. Their settlements 
extend in an uninterrupted succession between the Khazar kingdom and 
the *Burghar. This river 3 comes from the direction of Burghar and 
boats ply ( takhtalifu ) on it between Burghar and Khazar. 


1 See Minorsky, 'Addenda to the Hudud al-'Alam’, BSOAS 1955, XVII/2, p. 260. 

2 Probably the upper course of the Volga flowing from West to East and con- 
sidered as a tributary of the Kama taken for the original Volga. See Hudud, §6, 
43-44, as against Marquart, Streifziige, 336, who identifies this river with the Samara 
(cf. also Barthold in Sov. Vostokoved., 1940, I, 45). 

s Grammatically, again the Burtas river, but ad sensum rather the original 
Volga-Kama coming from the Burghar. 
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§5. The BURTAS 1 2 are a Turkish tribe and live, as previously 
mentioned, on the river named after them and from their country come 
pelts of black and red foxes known as burtasl. One black pelt reaches 
the price of 100 dinars or even more; red ones are lower in price. Arab 
and Persian kings take pride in the black furs (p, 15), which they value 
more highly than those of sable-martens, fan ah? and other similar beasts. 
The kings have hats, caftans ( khafatm ) and fur coats ( dawawij ) made 
of them, and it is impossible for a king not to possess a caftan 3 or a fur 
coat lined with these black burtast foxes. 

§6. In the upper part of the Khazar river there is an estuary ( masabb , 
a canal?) 4 disemboguing into a gulf of the Nitas (Pontus) sea 5 — which is 
the sea of the Rus and is navigated only by them, and they (the Rus) 
are established on one of its coasts. 6 The RUS are a great nation ; they 
do not submit to any king or any law. Among them are merchants who 
constantly journey to the king of Burghar. The Rus have in their land 
a silver mine similar to that of *Panjhir in Khorasan (continued in §8), 7 

§7. The town of the *BURGHAR stands on the coast of the Maytas 
(Maeotis) and I think they are in the Seventh clime. 8 They are a kind 
of Turks, and caravans constantly go from them (p. 16) to Khwarazm 
in the land of Khorasan, and from Khwarazm to them; but the road 
crosses the (territories) of other nomad Turks and the caravans (have) to 
be escorted. 9 The Burghar king at the present date, which is 332/943, 
is a Muslim: he accepted Islam in the days of Muqtadir-billah after 

1 Probably tbe ancient Mordvans living to tbe West of the Volga, see Hudud, 
§52. 

2 The meaning is still donbtful : f emeus arabicus is the small Saharian fox, in 
French fennec, but this does not apply to northern regions. G. Jacob, Welche 
Handels artikel bezogen die Araber. . . aus d. nordisch-baltischen Landern, 1886, p. 16, 
distinguishes between fanak and funk ( ?) which, according to the Qdmus is a valuable 
pelt. 

3 For P. khaftdn , khafdtin E. substitutes akhfdf "boots”, though boots made of 
valuable furs are doubtful. 

4 A confusion resulting from the existence of a portage between the Volga and 
the Don, see below §9. The statement on the canal entirely contradicts Mas'udi’s 
other statements, I, 273, and II, 24. 

5 A mistake for Maytas, the Azov sea. 

8 This seems too early for the principality of Tmutorokan. 

7 Istakhrl, 226, and others refer this detail only to the one of the three tribes 
of the Rus called al-Artha, Arta (?). According to the Chester Beatty MS. of 
Istakhrl, Arid (sic) adjoined the northern uninhabited desert. 

8 i.e. the northernmost belt of territories. In this paragraph Mas'udI several 
times confuses the Bulghars living on the Volga with those living in the Balkans. 
See the analysis of this chapter in Marquart, Streifzuge, 142-55. 

9 Mahfuza minhum; E. mukhajfara. The road is described in Ibn Fadlan, 
§§i7~43- 
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310/922, 1 2 when he saw a vision in his sleep. His son went on pilgrimage 
and came to Baghdad and brought with him for Muqtadir a banner, a 
sawdd z and a tribute (or money, mdl). The Burghar have a cathedral 
mosque. This (?) king 3 makes raids on Constantinople with an army 
of 50,000 horsemen and more, and sends his raiding parties in the same 
neighbourhood (haula-hal) to the countries of Rome (Rumiya), Andalus, 
the Burgundians (Bur j an), the Galicians and the Franks (Ifranj), From 
him to Constantinople there is a distance of a couple of months" travel 
without interruption across inhabited lands and steppes (mafdwiz), 

[There follows a report (pp. 16-18) on the Muslim expedition from 
Tarsus which in 312/924 reached the straits of Constantinople and then 
the lands of Fanadiya (Venice?) where they were joined by the Burghar 
who said that their king was nearby. 4 This, according to Mas'udi, 
proves that the Burghar can reach Constantinople]. 

(P. 18) In the country of the (Volga) Burghars nights are extremely 
short during a part of the year. It is said that a man of their race cannot 
finish cooking a pot (of meat) before the morning comes. 5 

[There follows an explanation of this phenomenon]. 

§8. The RTJS 6 are a numerous nation with various subdivisions. 
Among them are aIIpo^DI al-Ludhghana (read: * al-Urmdna 

"Northmen/" cf. Russian Murman), who are the most numerous and 
for trading purposes constantly visit the countries of Andalus, Rome, 
Constantinople and Khazar. 

(Some time) after 300/912 some 500 ships (markab), each carrying 
100 men, arrived at the straits (khalij) of Nitas (Pontus) (p. 19) joint with 
(muttasil) the Khazar sea (sic) and here there are men of the Khazar 
king, strong and well supplied with equipment. (Their task is) to 
oppose anyone coming from this sea or from that side of the land, the 
parts of which stretch from the Khazar sea down to the Nitas (Pontus). 
This in view of the fact that the nomad Ghuz Turks come to winter in 
this tract of land. Sometimes the branch which joins the Khazar river 

1 This appears to be an echo of the caliph's embassy to Bulghar in 309/922 in 
■which Ibn Fadlan took part. 

2 Barbier de Meynard translates it by "fourrures noires”. D. Cowan suggests 
to me "a black robe” (?). Sawdd might even mean "large crowds of people”. 
E. has bunud "banners”. 

3 Confusion of the two Bulghar kingdoms! 

4 See Marquart, Streifzugs, 151, suggesting *Bazghar (Magyars) for Burghar. 

5 See I. Fadlan's report in which he also refers to the kettle, ed. A. Z. V. Togan, 
1939, §5°- 

6 The text of this § which continues §6 was analysed by Marquart, Streifzugs, 
330-53. See Dunlop, l.c., 209 and recently A. Melvinger, Les premiires incursions 
des Vikings en Occident, d’apres Us sources arabes, Upsala 1955, p. 67. 
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(Volga) to the gulf of the Pontus 1 becomes frozen and the Ghuz with 
their horses cross it. This is a large stream (Don) but (the ice) does not 
collapse under them because it is as hard as stone. Consequently the 
Ghuz 2 pass over to the Khazar country and on several occasions, when the 
men posted here to repel the Ghuz were unable to hold them at this place, 
the Khazar king had to sally forth to prevent them from passing over 
the ice and to repel them from his territory. In summer, however, the 
Turks cannot pass. 

men the Russian ships reached the Khazar troops posted at the 
entrance ( fam ) to the straits , 3 they sent an envoy to the Khazar king 
(asking for permission) (p. 20) to pass through his country, sail down 
his river, enter the river (canal?) of the Khazar (capital ?) 4 and so reach 
the Khazar sea, which, as has been mentioned before, is the sea of Jurjan, 
Tabaristan and other Iranian (provinces) — on condition that they should 
give him half of the booty captured from the nations living by that sea. 
He allowed them to do so and they penetrated into the straits, reached 
the estuary of the river (Don), and began to ascend that branch until 
they came to the Khazar river (Volga) by which they descended to the 
town of * A til . 5 They sailed past it, reached the estuary where the river 
flows out into the Khazar sea and thence (sailed) to the town of Amol 
(in Tabaristan). This (Volga) is a large stream carrying much water. 
The ships of the Rus scattered over the sea and carried out raids in 
Gilan, Daylam, Tabaristan, Abaskun (which stands on the coast of 
Jurjan), the oil-bearing areas (bildd al-naffata) and (the lands lying) in 
the direction of Azarbayjan (p, 21), for from the territory of Ardabil in 
Azarbayjan to this sea there is a three days’ distance. The Rus shed 
blood, captured 6 women and children and seized the property (of the 
people). They sent out raiding parties and burnt (villages). The nations 
around this sea were in' an uproar, because in olden times they had not 

1 Mas'udI means the Don (which he himself, II, 360, calls Tana’is) flowing into 
the Azov sea. His basic mistake is that again he takes the portage between the 
Don and the Volga for a branch of the Volga flowing into the Azov sea. He is 
right, however, abont the possibility of communications between the two rivers 
(along the portage). The junction of the two rivers imagined by Mas'udi was 
realised only on 31 May 1952, through the opening of the Volga-Don canal ! 

2 Apparently coming from the steppes stretching to the west of the Don. 

3 The straits of Kerch ? 

4 P. nahr; E. bahr "a great river”. 

5 i.e. from the Azov sea up the Don and then (having crossed the portage) down 
the Volga. 

6 Istabaha “considered as licit, accessible to all”. 
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witnessed any enemy marching on them from the sea, 1 as only boats of 
merchants and fishermen had been plying on it. 2 The Rns fought with 
the Gil and Daylam 3 and with one of the generals of Ibn Abi al-Saj. 
Then they came to the oil-bearing coast of the kingdom of Sharvan 
known as Bakuh (Baku). On their return (from the coast) the Rus 
sought shelter on the islands which are only a few miles distant from the 
oil-bearing (area). 4 The king of Sharvan in those days was 'All b. 
Hay th am. Having made their preparations, the inhabitants in their 
boats ( qawarib ) and trading-ships sailed towards those islands. The 
Rus turned upon them (p. 22) and thousands of the Muslims were killed 
and drowned. The Rus remained many months on that sea, as we have 
said, and none of the nations adjacent to that sea 5 could find a way to 
reach them. The people were afraid of them and on their guard, because 
the sea reaches up to 6 7 the nations living around it. When the Rus 
were laden with booty and had had enough of their adventure, they 
sailed to the estuary of the Khazar river (Volga) and sent messengers 
to the Khazar king carrying to him money and booty, as had been 
stipulated between them. The Khazar long has no (sea-going) ship 
( markab) 1 and his men have no habit of using them; were it not so, there 
would be calamities in store for the Muslims. The Larisiya and other 
Muslims in the kingdom (heard) what (the Rus) had done and said to 
the king: “Leave us (to deal) with these people who have attacked our 
Muslim brothers and shed their blood and captured their women and 
children”. The king, unable to oppose them, sent to warn the Rus 
that the Muslims had decided to fight them (p. 23) . The Muslims gathered 
and came down the stream to meet them. When they came face to 
face, the Rus left their ships. The Muslims were about 15,000, with 
horses and equipment, and some of the Christians living in the town 
Atil were with them. The battle lasted three days and God granted 
victory to the Muslims. The Rus were put to the sword and killed and 
drowned and only some 5,000 escaped, who in their ships sailed to that 

1 This statement is noteworthy but Mas'udi may have in view the quick succession 
of the invasions of the Rus which took place about 300/912 and of which the his- 
torians of Mazandaran preserved a more detailed record, see above under Rus. 

2 Mas'udi, I, 274, says that he himself sailed from Abaskun to Tabaristan, etc. 
(wa ghayriha). 

3 E. adds: "and (with) the coast of Jurjan and the detachment ( nafar ) of the 
people of Maudi'a (*Barda'a ?), Arran and S.flan (*Sharvan) jointly with (ma'a 
under?) a general of Ibn Abl-Saj”. 

4 There are several small islands at the entrance to the bay of Baku (Nargen, 
Zhiloy, Artyom, etc.). 

5 As corrected in E. 

6 E. ghamir "submerges”. 

7 As distinguished from the river boats, see above p. 148. 
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bank which lies towards the Burtas, 1 They left their ships and pro- 
ceeded by land. Some of them were killed by the Burtas, others fell 
(into the hands of) the Burghar Muslims who (also) killed them. So 
far as could be estimated, the number of those whom the Muslims killed 
on the bank of the Khazar river was about 30,000,2 and from that time 
the Rus have not reverted to what we have described (p. 24), 

§9. Mas'udI says: We have reported this account to refute the thesis 
of those who argue that the Khazar sea joins the MAEOTIS (Azov sea) 
and the strait of Constantinople (directly) on the side of the Maeotis 
and the Pontus. Were it so, the Rus would have found an outlet because 
(the Pontus) is their sea, as already mentioned. Among the nations 
bordering on that (?) sea there is no divergence of opinion concerning 
the fact that the sea of the Iranians ( a'ajim ) has no straits (khalij) for 
communications with any other sea. 3 It is a small sea and is completely 
known. The report on (the expedition) of the Rus ships is widely spread 
in those countries and is known to the various nations. The year is 
also known: (the expedition took place) after 300/912 but the (exact) 
date has escaped my memory. It may be that he who said that the 
Khazar sea communicates with the straits of Constantinople assumed 
that the Khazar sea was the same as the Maeotis and the Pontus, 4 which 
latter is the sea (p. 25) of the (Danubian) Burghar and Rus, but God 
knows best how it is. 

The coast of Tabaristan lies on that (Khazar) sea and here stands 
the town Alhum which is the harbour close to the coast and between it 
and the town Amol there is an hour’s distance. On the coast of Jurjan 
stands the town of *Abaskun at three days’ distance from Jurjan. By 
the same sea live the Jll (Gilanians) and the Daylam and merchant ships 
ply between them and Amol (Atil?) on the Khazar sea, 5 Ships also sail 
on the latter, going from the places which we have mentioned on the 
coast, to Bakuh (Baku) which is the mine of white petroleum and other 
(kinds of it). There is no place in the world producing white petroleum 
save this one, though only God is omniscient. It lies on the coast of 
Sharvan. In the oil-bearing area ( al-naffata ) there is a volcano 6 which 

1 i.e. the western bank of the Volga, contrary to Marquart, Streifziige, 337. 

3 This suggests that originally the Rus were less than 50,000. 

3 The same conclusions had already been adumbrated by Mas'udI in I, 273, 
where he quotes the witness of his merchant friends, who visited the Rus and the 
Bulghar, to deny any geographical connection of the basins of the two seas. But 
see his contradiction in §6. On a mistake in Ptolemy, see Marquart, ibid., 153. 

4 Maeotis-cum-Ponto. 

5 Amol is not a harbour. 

6 0 . 7117 ) "smoke”. This report may refer to the "eternal fire” of Surakhan, 
inside the shrine built by Indian (Panjabi) worshippers. See A. V. W. Jackson, 
From Constantinople, 1911, pp. 42-57. 
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is one of the fire-spitting springs ; it does not rest at any time and emits 
long jets of flame (i tatadarramu al-su'ada?). Off this coast he several 
islands (p. 26): one of these lies at three days' distance from the coast 
and possesses a huge volcano ( atma ) which at certain periods of the 
year emits a hissing sound (tasfiru ) 1 and a great flame appears from it 
and flashes into the air as high as the highest mountains. It lights up 
the major part of the sea and this phenomenon can be seen from land 
at a hundred farsakhs’ distance. 2 This volcano resembles Mt. Burkan 
(“Volcano”, Etna) in Sicily which lies within the dominions of the Franks, 
and (in the proximity of) the Ifriqiya (Tunisia) of the Maghrib, 

[There follows a description (pp. 26-7) of the volcanoes in the dom- 
inions of the Maharaja (Sumatra) and in Shihr in Arabia], 

(p. 27) In the (Khazar) sea other islands he opposite the coast of 
Jurjan 3 where (hunters) capture a kind of white falcon, which is the 
most responsive (to its master's) call and takes the shortest time in 
getting accustomed (to the trainer). Yet there is a drawback in this 
breed because the hunters capture the falcons on an island and feed 
them on fish, and when the diet is altered, they grow weak, 

[There follows a long discourse on falcons (pp. 27-39)]. 

§io. (p. 39) Let us now return to the description of al-Bab wal- 
abwab, 4 of (the tribes) in the neighbourhood of the Wall, and of Mt. 
Qabkh (Caucasus). We have said that of such neighbouring nations 
the most harmful ( sharr al-mamalik) is the principality of *KHAYDAQ 
(spelt: Jydari). Their prince is a Muslim who claims Arab descent from 
Qahtan. At the present time, namely in 332/943, he is called S allfan 
and there is no other Muslim in his kingdom except himself, his son and 
his family. I think that this title is that of all the kings of this country. 5 

§11. Between *Khaydaq and al-Bab there live some Muslims who 
are ARABS and do not speak any language well except Arabic. 6 They 
five in woods, thickets, valleys and (along) large rivers, in villages which 
they came to inhabit, at the time (p. 40) when these parts were con- 
quered by those who came hither from the Arabian deserts. They border 
on the kingdom of *Khaydaq, but are protected (from it) by those 
thickets and rivers. They live at some three mils (one farsakh) from the 
town of al-Bab and the inhabitants of the latter come to their assistance. 


1 E. iazfiru “crackles”. 

2 The reference is probably to burning oil-gushers. 

3 See Hudud, §4, 38 : *Dihistanan-sar. 

4 See above p. 145, beginning of §4. 

5 See above p. 93. 

6 See Annex Y. 
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§12, On the side of the Qabkh and the Sarir, Khaydaq borders on 
(the territory of) a king called B.RZBAN (*Marzuban P) 1 who is a Muslim 
and his town is called K.r.j (*Karakh). They are armed with maces. 
Every ruler of this kingdom is called B.rzban. 

§13, Beyond it lies the country (mulk) of GHUMIQ, 2 Its people 
are Christians who do not obey any king but have chiefs (ru'asa) and live 
in peace with the kingdom of the Alan. 

§14. Another neighbour (of Khaydaq?) in the direction of the Sarir 
and the mountains is the kingdom of ZARIKARAN ( *Zirih-garan ) 
which means “makers of coats of mail”, 3 because most of them are 
engaged in the manufacturing of coats of mail (p. 41), stirrups, bridles, 
swords and other -weapons made of iron. They profess various religions: 
Islamic, Christian and Jewish. Their country ( balad ) is rough and this 
roughness protects them from their neighbours. 

§15. Then comes (the kingdom of) the king of the SARIR, who is 
called Fllan-shah (Qilan-shah?) and professes Christianity. 4 As we have 
already mentioned in this book (§1), he is a descendant of Bahram Gur 
and received the title of the "Lord of the Throne (sarir)”, because Yazda- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, when he was retreating after defeat, sent 
away to this region his golden throne, his treasures and his belongings, 
with a man descended from Bahram Gur and told him to keep his charge 
until the arrival of the king. Then Yazdagird went to Khorasan and 
was killed there in the caliphate of 'Othman b. 'Affan, as already men- 
tioned. The man settled in this region and seized the royal power in it, 
and the kingship (p. 42) remained in his family. He was sumamed 
“Lord of the Throne” and his capital is called J.mr.j (*Khumzakh, or 
Khunzakh). He has twelve thousand villages from which he takes as 
many servants (or slaves, yasta'bidu) as he wishes. His country is 
rough and for that reason inaccessible, being one of the branches of the 
Qabkh. The king raids the Khazars and is victorious over them because 
they are in the plain and he in the mountains. 


1 Marzuban "warden of the march”. For b/m cf. Brosset’s trans. of S. Orbelian, 
p, 246: Rum-qal'a “au confluent de la riviere Marzeban, ou Barzeman et de l'Euph- 
rate”. Cf. A. Noldeke, ‘Der Euphrat von Gerger bis Djerebis', Petermanns Mitt., 
1920, LXVI, 53-4 (plate 3); Merziman. [Cf. above p. 95 Ur-Karakh.] 

2 Later Ghazl-Qumukh, Qadl-Qumukh, now Lak, 

3 Inhabitants of the village of Kubachi (Turk, hobechi "makers of coats of mail”), 
still famous for their ancient crafts, who speak a dialect of the Dargua group, see 
above p. 92. 

4 On the Sarir see above p. 97 and Annex IY. I strongly doubt the identification 
of the Sarir with the Fllan-shah, see above p. 100. 
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§16. Then follows the kingdom of the *ALAN ( al-Lan ) whose king 
is called K.rk.ndaj (?), which is a common name of all their kings, 1 just 
as *Fllan (Qilan?)-shah is the name of all the kings of the Sarir. The 
capital of the Alan is called *Maghas (spelt: Ma'as), which means "*a 
fly.” 2 3 The king possesses castles and pleasances besides this town and 
(now and then) he transfers his residence thither. Between him and 
the king of the Sarir there are now links of marriage, each of them having 
married the sister of the other (P. 43). After the spread of Islam and 
under the Abbasids the kings of the Alan professed Christianity, whereas 
before that they had been heathens. After 320/932 they abjured 
Christianity and expelled the bishops and the priests whom the Byzantine 
emperor had previously sent to them. 

§17. Between the Alan kingdom and the mountain Qabkh there is 
a castle and a bridge over a large river (Terek). This is the castle called 
“the Alan castle” ( qaVat al-Lan)* It was built in the days of old by 
an early Persian king called Ispandiyar b. *Bishtasf. He garrisoned 
this castle with men whose (duty it was) to prevent the Alans from 
reaching the mountain Qabkh. There is no other road for them except 
by the bridge below the castle. The castle stands on a hard rock and 
there is no way of conquering or reaching it, except by agreement with 
the garrison. This castle built on this rock possesses a spring of fresh 
water, which coming from the top of the rock, emerges in the centre of 
the castle. The latter (p, 44) is known for its inaccessibility among the 
fortresses of the world. In their poems the Persians mention (this 
castle) and how Ispandiyar b. *Bishtasf built it. (This) Ispandiyar waged 
many wars with various nations in the East. He went into the lands 
of the most distant Turks and destroyed the Copper Town 4 which was 
extremely inaccessible and unconquerable, 5 (the strength of) its castle 
being proverbial with the Persians. The exploits of Isfandiyar and what 
we have mentioned of him are described in the book known as Kitab 

1 1 . Rusta, 142, gives the Alan king the title *baghatar, see Annex IY. K.rk.ndaj 
may he a Turkish honorific (*kdr-kiinddj). The element kdr is found in several 
Turkish names and words (Kar-bugha, kdr-baUq) ; the second part of the name can 
he compared with the patronymic of the amir of north-Caucasian (Khazarian?) 
origin Ishaq b. Kunddj, see Tabari, III, 1877, etc., or Ishaq b. Kundajiq b. Urkhur ( ?), 
ibid.. Ill, 1930, mentioned in the years 259-69/872-82. Cf. Marquart, Streifzuge, 
18, and Dunlop, l.c., 61. Cf. the title of a Magyar dignitary k.nda, see Hwd-ud, 323. 

2 P. SjUjJi "piety”, E. ^UaJI “mildness”. Read: LUJiJI “a fly” (in Persian 
magas), as explained in Minorsky, 'The ancient capital of the Alans', in BSO AS, 
1952, XIV/2, 221-38. 

3 In the gorge of Darial ( *Dar-i Alan "the gate of the Alans”). 

4 Madinai al-sufr, in Persian Ruyin-diz. 

5 Lit. : “which held a high place in impregnability”. 
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al~*Paykar (“Book of battles”?) 1 which Ibn al-Muqaffa' translated into 
Arabic. When Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan reached this 
country and subdued its people, he settled some Arabs in this castle, and 
to our days they have guarded this place, and their provisions are from 
time to time brought to them by land 2 from the Tiflis March, Between 
Tiflis and this castle there is (p. 45 ) five days’ distance (amidst) infidels {al~ 
kuffar; E. al-kibar “five long days”?). Even a single man posted in 
this castle could prevent the (armies) of all the infidel kings from passing 
through this place, because the latter is (almost) suspended in the air 
and commands the road, the bridge and the river. 

The Alan king (can) muster 30,000 horsemen. He is powerful, very 
strong and influential (*among?) the kings. His kingdom consists of an 
uninterrupted series of settlements : when the cocks crow (in one of them) 
the answer comes from the other parts of the kingdom because the 
villages are intermingled and close together. 

§18. There follows on the Alan a nation called KASHAK (*Kasak? 
i.e. Cherkes), 3 which lives between Mt. Qabkh and the sea of Rum. 
This is a cleanly people following the Magian religion. 4 Among the 
nations already mentioned in these parts there is no nation of purer 
complexion, of fairer colouring, of more handsome men and more 
beautiful women, more stately, with narrower waists, with shapelier 

1 As restored by Marquart, Streifziige, 166. 

3 *Min al-barr, as translated by Barbier de Meynard, though such an addition 
would be superfluous, there being no sea in the neighbourhood. Arabic scholars 
whom I have consulted offered as an alternative *min al~burr "(provisions) consisting 
of wheat” and doubted my own surmise *min al-birr "from voluntary pious con- 
tributions”. However, “wheat”, specified after "provisions” (rizq) seems to restrict 
the purport of the aid. In view of the geographical position of the castle which 
was an outpost of Tiflis — itself a "march” ( thaghr ) surrounded by "infidels” — I 
humbly maintain that feeding the defenders of the outpost was a pious duty for 
the people of Tiflis, just as the sharvanshahs supported the garrison of Darband, 
see above pp. 26 (§7) and 61. 

3 In old Russian: Kasog, in Osset: Kasag, Cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 161. Per- 
haps in Arabic too it should be *Kasak. Mas'udI may have been influenced by his 
Persian etymology, see below. The name Cherkes probably consists of chahdr-Kas 
“the four (clans of) Kas”, cf. Rashid al-dln, Berezin, VII, 2: Jdrkas (i.e. *Chdrkds), 
as a proper name, 

4 Islamic authors give the name of majus to the ancient Rus and Northmen (see 
Majus in E.I.), possibly because of their burning the dead (see their rites of ship- 
burial as described by Ibn-Fadlan, ed. A. Z. V. Togan, §§88-92). This may have 
been wrongly attributed to a "fire-worshipping” inclination. See Marvazi, ed. 
Minorsky, pp. *22, 117: the Slavs ‘ 'yuhriquna al-mautd li-annahum ‘ abadat al~ 
niran, Cf. A. Melvinger, Les premieres incursions des Vikings en Occident, Uppsala 
1955, correction ad p. 81. One wonders whether the Cherkes had any similar rites 
to deserve a similar designation? By Mas'udI' s time a considerable number of 
Cherkes must have been Christians.. 
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buttocks, more elegant and (in general) comelier than this nation. Their 
women (p. 46) are distinguished by the sweetness of their intercourse 
and they dress themselves in white, in ruim brocades, scarlet cloth and 
various brocades shot with gold. In their country various textiles are 
produced of flax, 1 of the kind called tala (?) which is finer and more 
lasting in wear than dabtqi; one length of it costs 10 dinars and it is 
exported to the neighbouring countries of Islam. Such textiles are also 
exported from the contiguous nations but the famous kind is the one 
coming from these (Kashak). The Alan are more powerful ( mustazhira 
'ala) than this nation, which could not cope (Id tantasif min ) with the 
Alans, were it not for the protection of the forts on the sea-coast. 

There are disputes about the sea by which they five: some people 
opine that this is the sea of Rum and others that it is the NItas (Pontus). 2 
The fact is that by sea they are near Trebizond: from it goods reach them 
in ships (p. 47) and they on their part also equip (ships). 3 The cause 
of their weakness in respect of the Alans is their neglect (tark) to appoint 
a king to rule over them and unite their interests (“words”). Otherwise, 
neither the Alans nor any other nation would be able to withstand them. 
Their name means in Persian “haughtiness, pride” because the Persians 
call a haughty, proud man kashak , 4 

§19. Beyond this nation along the coast lives a nation whose country 
is called SEVEN LANDS (al-sab' buldan). It is a great nation, inacces- 
sible and far-flung. I do not know to what community (millat) they 
belong, and have no information about their religion. 5 

§20. Then beyond it fives another great nation, separated from the 
Kashak by a huge river: the latter is like the Euphrates, and flows into 

1 P. haitdn ; E. qanb ? 

2 This shows that Mas'udI used various reports. 

3 See above, §1. 

4 In Persian hash "proud”. 

5 According to the Armenian geography, European Sarmatia had “seven round 
mountains” the waters of which formed one great river, cf. ed. Soukry, 36, 21-22. 
F. Brun (Ph.Bruun), Chernornovye, Odessa 1880, II, 313, suggests that sab ' (seven) 
may be easily restored as *tis ' (nine), in which case Mas'udfs passage could be 
compared with the “nine climes” of Khazaria (Const. Porph., ed. Moravcsik, §10) 
contiguous with Alania. All the livelihood and plenty of the Khazars came from 
them. However, these climes lay apparently between Alania and Khazaria, and 
not "beyond” (i.e. to the west of) Alania. The alternative identification (Brun, 
II, 316) is with the Bulghars who did not follow Asparukh in his trek to the Danube 
(a.d. 679) but, with Bayan, remained in their old haunts near the Azov sea. Kunik, 
ibid., 316, thought of the Rus to whom the Khazars had ceded a part of the Kuban 
delta (?). All these hypotheses are not final. One thing is clear that in the north- 
western direction, beyond the Alans and Kashak Mas'udI leaves the ground of 
solid fact. 
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the Nitas (Pontos) on which stands Trebizond. It is called IR.M 1 and 
consists of wonderful (or strange) people (p. 48). Their creed (am*) is 
pagan. A curious ( tarif ) report runs about this nation living on the 
coast : yearly a fish comes to them and they eat (part) of it, then it comes 
again and turns to them its other side and they eat of it, while, by that 
time, the flesh on the side from which it was previously removed, has 
grown again. The story of this nation is spread in those infidel lands. 2 

§21. Beyond this nation the coast continues amid four mountains, 
each inaccessible and rising into the air. Between these four mountains 
the distance is about 100 mil, all in one plain ( sahra ). In the centre of 
the latter there is a circular depression as if drawn with a pair of com- 
passes. Its circumference has the form of a well sunk in solid rock in 
a perfectly round shape. This circumference is about 50 mil of con- 
tinuous downward cutting, similar to a wall built from below upwards. 
The bottom (of the depression) lies about two mil deep (p. 49) and there 
is no means of reaching the (level floor) of this circle. At night numerous 
lights are seen in it at different places and by day one sees in it villages, 
cultivated lands ( ( amaHr), rivers flowing amid them, men and beasts. 
All these things, however, are seen in reduced form {litdf al-ajsam) in 
view of the distance down to the bottom. It is not known of what 
race the people are and they have no way of coming up in any direction. 
Nor is there any means for those above to descend to them. 3 


1 E. taking Ir.m for the name of Paradise adds Imm dhdt al-Hmad, cf. Qor’an, 
LXXXIX, 6. The huge river separating the Kashak from Ir.m can be either 
the Kuban, or more likely the Don in view of the story of the huge fishes which seem 
to be sturgeon [acipenser huso). According to John Tsetses [circa 1 110-80) the 
‘‘Scythian” name of Maeotis was K ap/j-irahovK, interpreted as ‘‘city of fishes”. Mar- 
quart comes to the conclusion that the name represents kdr-bahiq "giant fish”, 
see Keleti szemle, XI, 1910, pp. 3-26, with corrections in Ungarische J ahrbucher,. 
IV, 3-4, 1924, p. 327, and Wehrot und Arang, 1938, p. *57, 134, 188. Already 
Herodotus, IV, 53, spoke of the huge sturgeon of the Dnieper having the "Scythian” 
name dvra/caios. Mas'udl’s story is a variant of the Alexandrian stories about the 
inhabitants of the extreme North, see in I. Faqih, 298-9. Cf. Abu-Hamld al- 
Gharnati, Jour. As., July 1925, p. 118, As our report says that the inhabitants 
of Ir.m were fishermen, it can reflect some recollections of the remnants of the Bul- 
ghars (see the preceding note) or of the Magyars (in Lebedia, near the Azov sea) 
who were known as fisherman, see Hudud, §22. 

2 Cf. I. Fadlan, f. 208a, and al-Gharnatl, ed. Ferrand, 118, on the peoples of the 
Far North. Through some ancient error the Azov sea was sometimes connected 
with the northern seas. Cf. Tahir MarvazI, ed. Minorsky, p. 114. 

3 This fantastic description may have been inspired by the steppes of Northern 
Crimea, looked at from the top of the Crimean range. 
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Behind these four mountains, along the coast, there is another depres- 
sion which is shallow, wooded and overgrown. 1 In it live various monkeys 
of upright stature (muntasibat al-qamat) and round faces. Most of them 
resemble humans, though covered with hair. When, as it happens on 
rare occasions, one has succeeded in catching a monkey, it proves to be 
of great intelligence and understanding; however, it has no tongue by 
which to express itself in speech but it understands everything which 
(p. 50) is communicated to it by signs. Sometimes monkeys are carried 
to the kings of those parts and are taught to stand with fans over then- 
heads during repasts, because a monkey has the gift of recognising 
poison in food and drink. The king's food is placed before the monkey 
who smells it and then a piece of it is thrown to it ; should it eat (the 
morsel), the king eats also, and should it abstain, it is understood that it 
is poisoned and the king takes warning from this. 

[There follows (pp. 50-9) an excursus on monkeys, mongooses, etc.]. 

[There follows the story of four Turkish tribes: Bajni (Chepni?), 
Bajghurd, Bijanak (Pecheneg) and Nukarda, 2 who live to the west of 
the Alans, and who circa 320/ 932 attacked the Byzantine fortress 
W.l.nd.r (pp. 59-64)], 3 

(p. 64). Let us now return to the description of Mt. Qabkh, the Wall 
and al~Bab wal-abwdb. We have already recorded some information 
on the nations inhabiting that country (and shall now complete the 
report). 4 

§22. A nation adjacent to the Alan is called ABKHAZ. 5 They 
follow Christianity and now have a king but the Alan king prevails 
(mustazhir) over them. They live close to Mt. Qabkh. 

§23. Beyond them is the kingdom of the *JURZIYA (Georgians) 
who are a numerous nation professing Christianity and called *Jurzan. 


1 This is possibly the wooded southern slope of the Crimean range. As there 
are no monkeys in the Crimea, Mas'udi’s source (cf . above p. 142, n. 2) may have used 
the word qurud only allegorically with reference to the multinational merchant 
population of the Crimean Riviera. 

2 Perhaps: *Novgorodian adventurers ( brodniki ), living among the Turkish 
nomads, see above p. 113. 

3 See Marquart, Streifziige, 60-74. Dunlop, l.c., p, 212. 

4 Moving this time southwards along the Black sea coast and then eastwards 
from the Black sea to the Caspian. 

5 Here Mas'udI seems to refer to the Abkhaz proper, and not to the Georgian 
dynasty of that name, see above p. 84. 
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They now have a king called al-T abVl x and the capital of this king is 
called Masjid 1 2 dhil-Qamayn. The Abkhaz and the Georgians nsed to 
pay kharaj to the lord of the March of Tiflis, from the time when Tiflis 
was conquered and Muslims were settled in it down to the time of Muta- 
wakkil. There was in Tiflis a man called Ishaq b. Isma'il 3 who, with the 
help of the Muslims who were with him, prevailed over the neighbouring 
nations which submitted to him and paid him the poll-tax ( jizya ) (p. 66), 
(In brief) whatever nations there are here obeyed him and paid the poll- 
tax, and his orders ^dominated the nations that were there. 4 Finally 
Mutawakkil sent Bugha who- came to the March of Tiflis and remained 
there fighting (the lord of) Tiflis, He took the town by the sword and 
killed Ishaq because he was a usurper in those parts. It would take too 
long to quote the reports about Ishaq circulating in this country and 
elsewhere, among those who study the history of the world. I think 
he was a Qurayshite of Banu-Umayya, or their client. Since (Ishaq's 
fall) the fear inspired by Muslims has disappeared from the March of 
Tiflis and the lands bordering on it have withdrawn from their allegiance. 
They have seized most of the estates ( diya ') of Tiflis, and the roads of 
access from Islamic lands leading to Tiflis through (the territories of) 
the infidel nations have been obstructed, for those nations surround the 
march. 5 Nevertheless, the people of Tiflis are strong and courageous 
even though the kingdoms which we have mentioned encircle them. 

§24. After the kingdom of Jurzan comes the country (p. 67) called 
SAMSKHA 6 which consists of Christians and pagans and has no king. 

§25. After them, between the March of Tiflis and the pass of the 
Castle-of-the-Alans already mentioned, lies the kingdom SANARIYA 

1 Here we meet the Georgian Bagratid dynasty, connected with the south- 
western regions of Georgia. As suggested by Marquart, Streifziige, 186, instead of 

one should read manbaghi {*mam-p'ali), which title was used by 

a branch of the Bagratids, cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De adm. imp., ch. 46: 
0 imymahs. In fact the MS. quoted in Brosset, I, 281, gives . The change 
l/gh suggests that Mas'udi’s form has passed through an Armenian mouth. 

2 Alexander’s mosque ! Masjid sounds like a close imitation of Georgian Mish- 
it eta, though the latter ancient town (lying west of Tiflis) may have belonged to the 
"Abkhaz” dynasty (see below §31) and not to the south-western princes (of the 
Chorokh basin). 

3 On him see the commentary on §5 of T.B. 

4 Using the correction suggested by D. Cowan; instead of wa ‘ aid (preposition) 

amrihi read : wa ' aid (verb) amruhu. E. wa f atd amruhu man hundha ? 

6 See Abu-Dulaf’s Travels in Iran (towards a.d. 950), Cairo 1955, §15. 

8 This is Samtskhe, i.e. the region of Akhal-tsikhe on the left bank of the upper 
Kur. 
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(Ts'anar) 1 whose king is called koriskus ("chorepiskopus”), which is the 
common title of those kings. They are Christians but claim to be 
descended from the Arabs, namely from Nizar b. Ma'add b. Mudar, 
and a branch (fakhdh) of ‘Uqayl, settled there since olden times. In 
this region they prevail over many (local) nations. 

[There follows a digression on the ‘Uqayl allied (E. * muhdlifatun ) to 
the Madhhij whom Mas'udi met in the Yemen and who are the only 
tribe descended from Nizar established in that country], 

(p. 68) The Sanar pretend that they separated from them in the days 
of old and they are those (E. wa hum man sammaynd ) whom we named 
in the country of Ma’rib. 

§26, After the kingdom of Sanar comes SHAKIN. 2 These people 
are Christians but among them live Muslims, such as merchants and also 
some artisans. Their king at the present time is called *Adhar-Narsa b. 
Hum am. 

§27, After this comes the kingdom of *QABALA where the towns- 
men are Muslims and those in the settlements and estates {al-'amaHv 
wal-diya ‘) Christians. At the present time the name of their king is 
‘Anbasa-the-One-eyed, 3 who is a harbourer of robbers, adventurers 
(sa'atik) and rascals. 

§28. This kingdom is adjacent to the kingdom of MUQANIYA 
(P. 69 ), which we have already mentioned (see above §1) and which has 
submitted and has been annexed by the sharvanshah. And this is not 
the well-known principality (1 mulk ) of Muqaniya which lies on the coast 
of the Khazar sea, 

§29. Muhammad b. Yazid, now known as sharvanshah, was pre- 
viously the hereditary king of *LAYZAN, 4 The king of *Sharvan 5 
was ‘All b. Haytham. When he perished, Muhammad seized *Sharvan, 
as we have mentioned, 6 after having murdered his paternal uncles. 
He also occupied the kingdoms to which we have referred. He possesses 

1 In Georgian Ts'anar, the spirited mountaineers in the region near the central 
pass of the Caucasus who later expanded eastwards into Kakhetia, see Hudud, 
p. 400. In fact Mas'udi (§26) considers them as neighbours of Shakki, i.e. confuses 
them with Kakhetia. The original Ts'anar may have been of Chechen origin. 
They certainly had nothing to do with Arab tribes. Cf. Minorsky, ‘Caucasica (IV)’ 
in BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 505-12. 

2 On Shakki see above p. 83. 

3 On his son 'Abd al-Barr see T.-B., §§13 and 14. 

4 Spelt: Layrdn-shdh, as if this was the name of the kingdom and not of the ruler. 

5 Spelt: Sharvan-shah. See the preceding note and p. 144, n. 2. 

8 Mas'udi (in the published text) says nothing about his death, but according 
to our source (§9) 'Ali was killed by Abu-Tahir Yazid. 
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a castle in the mountains of Qabkh called *Niyal (spelt: ThiydV). x No J 

stronger castle is mentioned among the strongholds of the world, save J 

for a castle lying in the province of Fars in the direction of Siraf on the | 

coast (of the Persian Gulf) at a place called Zir-bad and belonging to | 

'Abdullah b. 'Umara. This latter fortress is named *Dtgdan % (p, 69 ). I 

[There follows a reference to the book AkTibar al-qiW by Abul-Hasan 
al-Mada’inij. (p. 70 ) This is a brief description of the town of al-Bab 
wal-abwab, the Wall and Mt. Qabkh, as well as of the nations living in 
this region. 

[There follows a criticism of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s al-Masalik wal- 
mamdlik, “which gives no information on the princes and their states” 

(pp. 70 - 72 )]. 

§30. (p. 72 ). Had God not assisted the kings of Persia [muluk 

al-Furs ) with His omniscience and grace in the building of the town of 
al-Bab and its walls on land, in the sea and on the mountains, and of 
other castles, and in the settling here of people of various nations and 
in the appointing of kings (of various ranks) — the kings of the Khazars, 
the Alans, the Sarir and the Turks and other nations we have mentioned 
would certainly have reached the provinces of Barda'a, al-Ran (Arran), 

Baylaqan, Azarbayjan, Zanjan, Abhar, Qazvin, Hamadan, Daynavar, 

Nihavand and other places which we have mentioned among the tem- 
porary encampments {mabadi) of Kufa and Basra, down to Iraq, 1 2 3 How- 
beit, God has repelled them (sadda) by the means we have mentioned 
(and this is particularly important) in the present days of the weakness 
of Islam (under the caliph al-Muttaql billah, 329-33/940-4) ... 4 

1 Indeed Mt. Niyal overlooks the present-day Lahij which corresponds to the 
ancient Layzan, 

2 Tomaschek, 'Die Kiistenfahrt Nearchs’, Sitz, W.A., 1890, 44, identifies Digdan 
with Qal'a-Listan, near Bandar-Rung. 

3 The passage (omitted in E.) may contain some vague recollections of the Khazar 
invasion after the death of Jarrah which penetrated as far as Mosul, see Ibn al~ 

Athir under the year 1 12/730, or that under Harun al-Rashld in 183/799. The 
text is obscure. Taridu bildd Bardha'a . . . wa Daynavar wa Nihdwand wa ghayra 
md dhakarnd min mabddi (?) al-Kufa wal-Basra ila al-'Iraq. Barbier de Meynard: 

"et les autres pays qui, par Koufah et Basrah, donnent acces dans Nihavand et 
Irak” (?). I am following the suggestion of my friend M. William Margais, who 
explains mabdd (from the root bdw) as a temporary halt of the nomads on their travel 
to the mahdar (places with more water) : "et les autres choses cities parmi les zones 
de parcours temporaires annexes de Koufa et de Basra”. The fact is that Daynavar 
(called Mah al-Kufa "the Media of Kufa”) and Nihavand, called Mdh al-Basra, 
formed a kind of dependencies of the two Mesopotamian towns. This may have 
something to do with Mas'udl’s reference but the passage to which he refers {md 
dhakarnd) is not in the Muruj and this accounts for our difficulty. 

4 The complaint of the usurpation of local rulers ( taghallub ) may echo the rise 
of the Daylamite power which in 332/943 was in full swing. 
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(P.74) There remain numerous reports about al-Bab and the wonderful 
buildings which Qubadh b. Flruz, father of Basra Anushirvan, erected 
at a place called Masqat and which consist of a town built of stone; 1 
about the walls which he built in Sharvan which are known as Sur al-Tin 
(“wall-of-clay”) ; about a stone wall known as BarmakI 2 and about 
(the remains) which adjoin 3 the region of Barda'a. We have refrained 
from mentioning it all for we had spoken of it in our previous com- 
positions. 4 

§31. The river KURR comes from the country of Jurzan belonging 
to king Jurjin (Gurgen) 5 and flows through the lands of Abkhaz (sic) 
until it reaches the March of Tiflis which it cuts (p. 75) through its middle. 
Then it flows past the lands of the *Siyavurdiya, 6 who are a kind of 

1 This seems to be the town of Flruzqubadh, or Fiuruzabadh, see my Studies, 
p. 7. The name of the present-day town of Quba may reflect the name of Qubadh. 

2 BarmakI is a district [ynaTiall) in the southern part of the former khanate of 
Quba. 

3 wa md yattasilu ( ?) . 

4 Traces of long walls, subsidiary to those of Darband, have been found along 
the rivers Samur and Gilgln-chay and also near Mt. Besh-barmaq, see Pamiatniki 
istorii Azerbayjana, Baku 1956, p. 35. 

5 Mas'udI distinguishes between the sources of the Kur which he places in the 
country of Jurzan in the kingdom of Jurjin, and its following stretch within the 
dominons of the Abkhaz, before it reaches the "March of Tiflis”. In the ninth- 
tenth century the central part of the Georgian lands was split between the branches 
of the Bagratid house (those of Iberia, Tao and Artanuj). Marquart, Streifziige, 
176, recognised in Jurjin Gurgen Magister (surnamed the Great) who ruled in Tao, 
in 918-41. Kola, where the sources of the Kur he, see Minorsky, in Jour. As. 
July 1930, 107-11, belonged normally to Iberia but in view of its position (immed- 
iately north of Tao situated on the eastern branch of the Chorokh) Mas'udTs 
reference to Jurjin, if approximate, is not inexact. The second reference to the 
Abkhaz kingdom can be explained by the fact that in the first part of the tenth 
century Karthli was annexed by the rulers of the westernmost Georgian kingdom, 
of the so-called "Abkhazian dynasty”, see Brosset, I, 277, 287. Mas'udI either 
refers to this fact, or again points approximately to the direction in which the Kur 
flowed between Kola and Tiflis. The latter city was in the hands of the Arab 
amir Ja'far b. 'Ali. I am very grateful to Prof. Cyril Toumanoff who has com- 
municated to me quotations from his unpublished book on the Iberian Bagratids 
in which he corrects a number of oversights in Marquart’s Georgian genealogies. 

8 According to Constantine Porphyrogenetus, De admin, imperio, ed. Gy. Morav- 
csik, Budapest 1949, §38, the old name of the "Turks” (here: Hungarians) was 
SdjSaproi aa^aAoi “the white Sabartians”. Under the pressure of the Pechenegs, 
one part of the Hungarians moved westwards, whereas the other "settled in a 
region of Persia,” possibly about the middle of the eighth century. These Hungar- 
ians (later Christianised and Armenicised) are the people called in Armenian 
Sevordik' ("Black Sons” — a popular etymology), and Sdwardiya, Siydwardiya in 
Arabic. Their centre was at Tavus (halfway between Ganja and Tiflis). See the 
bibliography in Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, II, 223, cf. J. Marquart, Streifziige, 
36, 38, and Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 26, 74. 
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Armenians and are brave and strong, as we have mentioned in our report 
on them . 1 With them are connected the battle-axes known as *siyavurdi 
and used by the *spdsig z and other (elements) of the non-Arab levies 
{jund). The river Kurr arrives at a place situated at three mil from 
Barda'a, passes by Bardaj, one of the districts of Barda'a, and then in 
the region of al-Sanara 3 is joined by the river RASS (Araxes). 

This latter begins from (the neighbourhood of) the town Trebizond 
and flows on until it has joined the Kurr. Their united waters disembogue 
into the Khazar sea on which their estuary lies. In its course the Araxes 
flows (between) the region of al-Badhdhayn, which the Khurramite 
Babak occupied in Azarbayjan, and the mountains of Abu-Musa 4 belong- 
ing to Arran. These highlands are inhabited by a tribe belonging to 
the nations of Arran — the latter being a country ( saq ') by itself. The 
Araxes flows past the town Warthan 5 and then to the aforementioned 
place of its confluence with the Kurr (p. 76), near the village of Sanara. 

[(p. 76) There follows a description of the river Safid-rud in the 
Daylam country, after which Mas'udi sums up the history of the SuryanI 
kings]. 

1 Apparently in some other work. 

2 *Sibasija, from Middle-Persian *spasig, -would mean "guardians” established 
by the Sasanians along the Caucasian limes (Marquart), The text, II, 75, has 
Siyabija, which is the name of an Indonesian nation (Crivijaya) and has no sense 
in this context, see above p. 14. On the use of battle-axes see T.-B,, §13. 

3 This Sanara (perhaps *Chinara?) corresponds to the present-day Javad and 

has nothing to do with the Sanar (Ts'anar) living north of Tiflis, see above §25. 
[Most probably is but a mis-spelling of under the influence of the 

preceding (§25) name of 

4 'Isa, called Abu-Musa, was the Albanian prince who in his castle Xtis (Tabari, 
III, 1416, K.thish) opposed Bugha and after surrender was sent to 'Iraq in a.d. 854 
(?), see Minorsky, in BSOAS, 1953, XV/3, 512. 

5 Now the ruins of Altan on the right bank of the Araxes, cf. Rashid al-dln, 
ed. Jahn (Prag), p. 8 : Alan, read Allan, as in the Russian trans., p. 67, and Minorsky, 
A bu-Dulaf's travels in Iran, Cairo 1955, p. 75. 
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IBN-RUSTA ON DAGHESTAN 

The report on the Caucasian lands included in Ibn-Rusta’s al-AHaq 
al-nafisa, 147-8, is considerably earlier than Mas'udfs description. 
Ibn-Rusta is supposed to have completed his work circa 300/912, and 
his references, so far as they can be checked, are not later than 290/902. 
The words gala wa sa'alinhum “he said: I asked them”, inserted in the 
passage translated below, suggest that Ibn-Rusta 1 used a report by some 
original traveller who probably visited al-Sarir. We do not know who 
he was, but can safely assume that he travelled at least fifty years before 
Mas'udi wrote his Muruj al-dhahab (in 332/943). 

A slightly divergent Persian translation of the report used by Ibn- 
Rusta is found in Gardizi’s Zayn al-akhbar (towards a.d. 1050-2), the 
relevant part of which was published by Barthold in 1897. Gardlzl 
does not mention Ibn-Rusta and it is likely that he got his quotations 
through Jayhani’s al-Masalik wal-Mamalik (early tenth century a.d.) 
now lost. Some reminiscences of the same original report can be dis- 
covered (in a very abridged form) in the anonymous Hudud al-'alam 
(372/982), transl. by Minorsky, §§48, 49. Each of the mentioned authors 
(I. Rusta, Gardlzl and the Hudud) add some details which apparently 
belonged to the basic report but did not present an equal interest for 
each of the compilers. The original traveller was particularly attracted 
by the strange habits and customs of the Daghestanian peoples, such 
as the funeral ceremonies of the Saririans, the veneration of trees, 
the mixture of religions in Khaydan (*Khaydaq) and the relations of 
the Sarir with some vassal tribes. I have tried to explain the story of the 
gigantic “flies” (magas), preserved in the Hudud, by some reminiscences 
of the name of the Alan capital *Magas , 2 and should now like to stress 
the support which the other stories find in the Armenian historian Moses 
Kalankatvats'i, in his report on the missions of the bishop Israel to the 
Huns (i.e. some Khazar vassals of Northern Daghestan). According to 
this author in 681 (corresponding to A.H. 62) the "Huns” of Varach'an 
(see above p. 93) were converted to Christianity and abandoned their 
heathen rituals at the cemeteries where “numerous groups wrestled 
among themselves and performed for the orgy swift gallops on horseback, 


1 "Who himself was not a traveller. 

2 See ‘The Alan capital Magas’, in BSOS, XIV/2, pp. 221-38, and see above 
p. 107. 
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wheeling this way and that/’ 1 Further (II, ch. 41, as translated by 
Patkanian) the author tells how the bishop gave orders to fell the “mother 
of the tall trees to which sacrifices were offered in the name of the worth- 
less idols .... The prince and the nobles venerated it as the saviour of 
the gods, giver of life and of all the graces. They worshipped these tall 
and thick-leaved oaks, as (if they were) the wicked idol, Aspandiat, and 
offered to the latter sacrifices of horses whose blood they poured round 
the trees and whose heads and skins they hung on the branches . . . ”, 

Under the heading al-Sarir, "kingdom of the Throne”, Ibn-Rusta 
speaks actually of several principalities, Khaydan (*Khaydaq) must 
have been independent from the Sarir. The allegiance of RNJS (men- 
tioned also in the Hudud and several times in Ta’nkh al-Bab) 2 3 is not 
quite clear. The text suggests that it lay at the distance of 10 farshakhs 
from the Sarir capital, along the way to Khaydaq (cf. above p. 102, n. 2). 

Ibn-Rusta’s text is more explicit about the authority of the Sarir 
extending over the “castle of Alai and Ghumik”, The Ghumik (Qumukh, 
now Lak) living on the eastern branch of the Qoy-su could easily have 
been vassals of the Sarir. Alai is a puzzle though several names ending 
in -laP are known in Avaria (Bagulal, Chamalal, Andalal). Our Alai 
may represent * Andalal, an Avar community established on the upper 
course of the Qara Qoy-su. 4 East of it, behind a mountain, flows the 
Qumukh Qoy-su. 

We now give the translation of I. Rusta’s text which is more complete 
than the version of the Hudud and Gardlzl, and yet is only a drastic 
epitome in which some important facts have survived in a disconnected 
form. 


1. al-Sarir (p. 147) 

“You travel from the Khazar to the Sarir twelve days in open country 
( sahra ), then you ascend a high mountain (and cross) valleys for three (?) 
days before reaching the Castle of the King which stands on the top 
of a mountain and occupies an area of 4 farsakhs by 4 farsakhs and is 
surrounded by a stone wall. 5 The king possesses a golden throne (sarir) 

1 Moses Kalankatvats'i, II, ch. 40, as translated by Mr. C. Dowsett who has 
prepared a new edition of the book. R. Blechsteiner's ‘Rossweihe nnd Pferdrennen 
im Totenkult d. Kaukasischen Volker', in Wiener Beitrage zm KulhirgescMchte, 
IV, is inaccessible to me. 

2 R.nj..s, D.bhli.s, to be restored as *Dibgash (?) now Dibgasha, see above p. 96. 

3 In Avar and Andi -l or -al is the suffix of plural, see Dirr, Einfiihrung, 1928, 
p. 165, 185. 

4 Chokh is its centre. 

5 Probably Khunzakh situated on a plateau above the left bank of the Avar 
Qoy-su, see above p. 155. 
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and a silver throne, 1 2 All the inhabitants of the castle are Christians but 
all the other inhabitants of the country are heathens. The king pos- 
sesses 20,000 valleys (shi ( b) z inhabited by various classes (sunfif) of 
people who have there estates and villages {My a' wa qurd ) . All of 
them worship a dried head. 3 

When someone among them dies, they place him on a bier {jandza) 
and take him out to the public place, where he is left for three days on 
the bier. Then the inhabitants of the town mount and don breastplates 
(jaushan) and coats of mail. They go to the end of the public place and 
with their spears swoop down upon the dead man (lying) on the bier. 
They circle round the bier pointing their spears at the body but without 
thrusting at it, (The informant) says: 4 ‘I asked them about what they 
were doing and they said: “one of our men died and was buried but 
after three days he shouted from his grave. 5 Therefore we keep our dead 
for three days and on the fourth frighten him with our arms in order that 
his spirit, if it had gone up (‘ urija-bihi ) should return to his body”. And 
this has been their practice for 300 years. 6 Their king is called A war .’ 7 

To the right (i.e. east) 8 of the castle there is a road by which one can 
travel (from the Sarir) among high mountains and numerous thickets 
for a distance of twelve stages until one reaches the town called Haydan 
(<lhJb>- read Khaydaq) whose king is called Adhar-Narse. 9 He 

adheres ( yatamassak ) to three religions: on Fridays he prays with the 
Muslims, on Saturdays with the Jews and on Sundays (p. 148) with the 
Christians. And (to) all who visit him he (explains) his claim (?) 10 saying: 
‘each group of these religions calls (people) to its own faith and claims 
that truth is with them and that any other religion but his own is a lie, 
but I adhere to all of them in order to reach the truth of all religions’. 

1 Gardizi: "the king sits on the golden throne and his companions ( nadimdn ) 
on a silver throne”. 

2 Gar. : “20,000 tribes ( qabila )”. 

3 Apparently some (Christian) relic. Gar.: "worship a lion ( v nA), a mis-spelling 
of * j.* “ a head”). 

4 I.-R. : wa-qdla ; Gardizi: va chunin guy ad. 

5 Gardizi: "he said: 'the soul had left me (I lost consciousness) and you put 
me in the grave; while I was in the grave, my soul returned to me’”. This may be 
some echo of the resurrection of Christ. 

6 Which would take us to circa a.d. 600? 

7 Gar.: Avdz (Cambr. MS.: Avaz). Note that this name does not cover the 
local population. 

8 See below : left = west. 

9 Gardizi abridges: "to the right of Sarir there is a province called J.NDAN and 
its people profess three religions”. According to the Hudud, §49, KH.NDAN is 
the residence of the sipah-salars of the king of the Sarir. 

10 Gar.: "and if someone asks them”. 
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At a distance of 10 farsakhs from Ms town 1 there is a town called 
RNHS (RNJS?) in which there stands an enormous tree bearing no 
fruit. The inhabitants of the town gather (round) it on Wednesdays 2 
and hang on it various kinds of fruit and bow down to it and offer 
sacrifices. 

The king of the Sarir has (another) very strong castle called al-Al 
(*Alal) and Ghumik, 3 very strong. There is his treasury and this castle 
was given to him by Anushirvan”. 4 

2. al-Lan {Alan) 

“Travelling to the left (to the west) of the kingdom of the Sarir you 
journey among mountains and meadows for three days and arrive in 
the kingdom of al-Lan (Alan). The Alan king is a Christian at heart, 
but all the people of Ms kingdom are heathens worshipping idols. Then 5 
you travel for ten days among rivers and trees before reaching the castle 
called ‘The Gate of the Alans'. It stands on the top of a mountain 
and under the mountain there runs a road. The castle is surrounded 
by high mountains and its walls are guarded every day by 1,000 men 
from among its inhabitants posted by day and by Mght. 6 

The Alans consist of four tribes but their honour and kingsMp (are 
concentrated) in one of them called DHSAS {*Rukhs-As, Roxalani ?), 7 
The king of the Alans is called B.GHAY.R (read: Baghatar ) 8 which 
(name) applies to every one of their kings. 

The town of al-Bab wal-Abwab stretches from the top of Mt. Qabq 
to the Khazar sea and protrudes into the sea for 3 mils .” 9 

1 Gar.: "at ten farsakhs from 'Amrin”. Hudud, §49, says that R.BKTI.S (or 
D.BKH.S) and Masqat are two prosperous towns. For the geographical analysis 
see above p, 102. 

2 Gar. omits. 

3 Omitted in Gar. * Ghumik is an ingenious restoration by de Geoje while the 
MS. has wa-'Admyh. On Ghumik (Qumukh) see above, p. 96. 

4 Omitted in Gar. Hudud, §49, adds the story of the gigantic flies in the mountains 
of the Sarir, see above p. 107. 

5 Gar.; "from this frontier.” 

6 Gar.; "and 1,000 men guard this fortress in turns, day and night”; ditto in 
Hudud. Cf. Mas'udI, II, 43. 

7 Distinct from R.NJ.S/D.BKH.S quoted under the Sarir. 

8 The title *baghatar is attested in the Georgian Chronicle, ed. 1955, I, 261, 
Brosset, I, 274, Baqafar, and in an inscription UaKaOap. The title may be cog- 
nate with the Turkish bahadur which itself is of uncertain origin. According to 
Ibn A'tham, the name of the Khazar king who was converted to Islam was 

see A. N. Kurat, in Ankara Universitesi Dil-Tarih FakiilUsi dergisi , 1949, VII/2, 
pp. 265, 281. Read; JAaj- 

3 The last two paragraphs are omitted in GardlzI. 
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IBN AL-AZRAQ'S VISIT TO DARBAND IN 549/1 154 

Elsewhere I have tried to show what an -unexpected source of informa- 
tion on the Caucasus is the History, of Mayyafariqm by Ibn al-Azraq, 
In addition to the texts already analysed, 1 his book contains a very 
curious report on Darband in 549/1 154, as an appendix to an account 
of the revolt of al-Mukhtar in Mesopotamia (66-7/685-7) (Br. Mus, Or, 
5803, f. 63b-64b). The author, who himself displays his pro-Alid inclina- 
tions, describes the capture and execution of the murderers of the imam 
Husayn (such as Shimar, etc,). Some of the guilty men had escaped 
to Khorasan but, on Mukhtar’s instructions, were defeated by his (?) 
representative and returned to Arduvll (Ardabil) in Azarbayjan, whence 
they made for the rustaq (district) of “Madlnat al-Bab, i.e. Darband” 
and since then stayed there, namely “at a distance of 10 farsakhs outside 
(beyond) the town, in the middle of the mountain {'■ala wasat al-jabal) 
where they built two large villages”. 

Then Ibn al-Azraq proceeds (f. 64a) : “And I saw them in the year 
549/1154, because I had travelled to the town Tiflis and spent there a 
winter. Then I entered the service of the king of Abkhaz, lord of Tiflis, 
and together with him took part (in the expedition) of his army. The 
king moved from one side to another and from one place to another 
within his dominions. And I was with the king and we spent some days 
in the region ( wilaya ) of Darband-i Khazaran (spelt: Khayzaran) which 
they say was first built by the Chosroes Qubadh. The king left his army 
in a valley {marj, or a tower — burp.) near the mountain. And the 
malik of Darband Amir Abul-Muzaffar came out to present his respects 
to the king of Abkhaz and carried to him servants (and things necessary 
for) his sojourn and feasts, for he was the son-in-law ( sihr ) of the king of 
Abkhaz being married to the latter’s daughter. And the king of Abkhaz 
was Dimitri, son of David, the Davidian, 2 having the title of Husam 
al-Masih (‘The Sword of Messiah’). The king and his army stayed in 

1 'Caucasica in the history of Mayyafariqm', BSOAS, 1949, XIII/i, 27-35, and 
'Studies in Caucasian History’, 1953, 79-106. The passage translated below was 
first treated by my late friend M. M. Goma'a in al-Musiami ' al-'Arabl, 1944, V, 
No. 11, p. 12. The passages on Georgia have been reproduced in Prof. G. Ts’eret'eli’s 
Arabuli k'restomafia, Tiflis 1949, 68-75 (an Arabic reader for Georgian students). 

2 The Bagratids were said to be issued from the prophet David. These kings 
of Georgia (Jurz) were called kings of Abkhaz because of their family links with the 
ruling house of Abkhazia (on the Black sea coast), see above p. 84. 
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that valley (tower?), and I with them, and there hardly had passed an 
hour when from the above mentioned villages a crowd came to the army. 
I saw a man pass by the place where I was and he was speaking in Arabic. 
I was astonished and said to him: ‘Wherefrom art thon, o yonng man, 
for I have not seen in this land anyone speaking Arabic ( musta'rib )?’ 
He answered: ‘I am from that village’ and he pointed to the village 
on a crag amid the mountains. I said: ‘And wherefrom this Arabic 
speech?’ He said: ‘Both I and everybody else in the village are Arabs 
and we speak Arabic’. I said: ‘And how long ( li-kam ) have you been 
here?’ He replied: ‘We came here approximately five hundred years 
ago, more or less’. I said: ‘Of which Arabs are you?’ He said: ‘We 
are of Banu-Umaya, Kinda and other tribes and we are (now) mixed’. 
I asked: ‘What brought you to these parts?’ He replied: ‘I do not 
know’. I said: ‘No doubt, you are from the murderers of Husayn, 
peace be upon him, from those who fled from Mukhtar ibn Abi * c Ubayd.' 
He said: ‘Whence is this information?’ I said: ‘From written reports 
concerning a group of the murderers of Husayn who fled to Darband’. 1 
Then a night passed and on the following morning there came before 
me a man with a crowd and we conversed for some time. Among them 
was an old man called Muhammad ibn 'Amran, and I began questioning 
him on their sojourn in that country, and how it was that they had 
settled in it and did not go back. He said: ‘(This place) has become 
our country (; watcm)’. I said: ‘And how is it that you have not forgotten 
Arabic?’ He said: ‘We commend it to each other (f. 64b) and we do 
not forsake Arabic; and every woman addresses a child only in Arabic 
and the child grows up with Arabic’. I said: ‘And what is your con- 
dition here?’ He said: ‘It is good; we have nothing to do with the 
others and this land belongs to us for a distance of 5 farsakhs by 5 far- 
sakhs and we sow what we require and no one opposes us. This amir of 
Darband treats us with every consideration ( yuhsinu mura'atana) and 
gives us what we want in abundance. And thus it was under every 
ruler, with us enjoying an excellent position’. Then he added: ‘Know 
that we fled from Mukhtar *b. Abi ‘Ubayd, and another tribe fled from 
him, and neither we nor they fell (into his hands?). Do you know 
where those relatives (of ours went) (?) and what is their attitude 
towards this place (here)?’ And I said that the other group ( al-Hsaba ) 
had fled to Mosul and the mountains of al-Jazira and that Mukhtar sent 
orders to Ibrahim al-Ashtar al-Nakha'i and he marched against them; 
they were defeated and fled to the province of Mifarqin (sic ). 2 Then 
he sent orders to 'Abdullah b. Musawir and he also chased them and they 

1 Thus clearly the explanation is suggested by Ibn al-Azraq himself. 

2 This vulgar form seems to reflect the Syriac form Mzpherqet. 
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fled to the mountain of the Sanasina, an Armenian tribe, above (to the 
north of) Mifarqin and remained with their king *Sanharib, He said: 
‘This is right, but have any of their descendants survived now?' And I 
said: ‘Yes, and they have survived as a tribe of Armenians’. They 
spent that day with me and then left (for the mountains), while I stayed 
with the army at that place for a couple of days, after which we departed.” 

Ibn al-Azraq’s personal experience is very interesting but his attempt 
to connect the Arabs living outside Darband with the murderers of 
Husayn, as suggested to him by his readings, is suspect. According to 
Tabari, II, 661 (whose authority is Abu Mikhnaf), the envoys of Mukhtar 
captured Shimar (in Persian Shimr) Ibn Abl-Jaushan near Satidama (?) 
and the village called al-Kaltaniya, Cf, also I. Athir, IV, 195. Yaqut, 
IV, 299, in mentioning al-Kaltaniya refers to a History of Basra but does 
not exactly locate this village. For Satidama, II, 6, his information is 
still more diffuse: according to some of his sources, it was the name of 
the mountain range encircling the earth; according to al-Kiasrawi, it 
was a river, or a valley (wadi) to which the river of Mayyafariqin belonged. 
Yaqut’s report was commented on, with prodigious erudition, by Mar- 
quart, Siidarmenien und die Tigrisquellen, 1930, p. 216, etc,, who identified 
the Satidama river with the Ilije-su (one of the headwaters of the Tigris) 
and the homonymous mountain approximately with the Hamrin range 
(older Barimma), In any case the field of Mukhtar’s operations was 
definitely towards Basra (in the south-east) but the historian of Mayya- 
fariqin may have understood *Satidama (in Syriac “drinker of blood”) 
as referring to the river near his native town and connected the remnants 
of the anti-Alid band with the neighbouring highlands of Sasun (which 
formed a special Armenian principality called in Arabic al-Sandsina), 
We know of numerous groups of Arabs settled near al-Bab. Among them 
there may have been some refugees from Mukhtar, but Ibn al-Azraq 
seems to have prompted his preconceived theory to his interlocutors, 
whose family traditions, after a five hundred years’ sojourn in Daghestan, 
could not have been fresh. 

For our special purpose at this place, it is important that in 549/1154 
the ruler of Darband was Abul-Muzaffar and that he had family links 
with king Dimitri. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 

Ad. p. i, para. ( D ). Read: Nos. 3171-2. Dr. A. Dietrich has recently- 
described the five MSS. of Munejjim-bashi’s History available in the 
libraries of Istanbul — see Orientalia, Rome 1958, vol. 27, fasc. 3, pp. 
262-8. In particular he has studied the MS. of Nur-i Osmaniye, No. 
3171-2, which has proved to be the author’s own draft. 

Dr. Dietrich has fully collated the Nur-i Osmaniye MS. with the text 
of the Chapter on the Shaddadids (published by me in my Studies on 
Caucasian History, 1955). The collation has brought a new crop of 
variants, some of which had been foreshadowed in my notes. In the case 
of this and the other fragments of the nth century Ta'rikh Bab al-abwdb, 
incorporated in Munejjim-bashi’s work, the complexity of the task is not 
in the text itself, which is simple and direct, but in the mass of local 
names and terms. For them Munejjim-bash'i (who died in A.D. 1702) 
cannot offer us great guidance and we have to check and explain the 
text with the help of other auxiliary means at our disposal. 
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Smbat Aplabas, 57 
al-Sulaml, nisba, 41, 69 
Sulayman, Sultan, 133 
Sulayman-beg b. *Blzhan, 132 
Sultan- Ahmad Jalayir, 136 
Sultan-Khalll b. Shaykh-Shah, 131, 
133 - 137 

Sultan-Mahmud b. Ghazl-beg, 132, 

138 

Sunbat, see Smbat 
Suraqa b. 'Amr, 18 
Surkhay Qadl-Qumuq, 9 
Svetopluk, 109 

Svyatoslav, prince, 106, 112-3 
Tahmasp, Shah, 133 
Ta’i', caliph, 64 
Thamar, queen, 85, 136 
Theodosius I, 87 
Timur, 130, 137 

Timur-tash (Hisam al-dln), Artuqid, 
90 

Toqtamish, 137 

T.qu (?) b. F.ruj (?), 53, 99 

Tughril, 66 

TJmayyads, 41, 90, 105 
UrnayT, Albanian king, 12 
Vach'e, king, 11-12 
Yahsudan b. Muhammad, Musafirid, 
61 

Yaraz-Trdat, Mihranid, 13, 16 
Yladimir Svyatoslavich, 99 
Walld b. Tarlf al-Shaybanl, 22, 56 
Waslf al-Slrwanl, 60 
"VVathiq, caliph, 24, 100, 119, 134 
Wushmaglr, Ziyarid, 61 
Yaghma, a Turk, 39, 55, 66 
Ya'qub b. Hasan-beg, Sultan, 132 
Yar-'Ali b. 'Iskandar, 137 
Yaroslav, prince, 108 
Yazdagird, last Sasanian, 18, 155 
Yazdagird II, 87 

Yazld b. Ahmad, 30, 46-7, 63, 78, 83, 
116 

Yazld b. Khalid of Layzan, 24, 26-7, 
58 

Yazld b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl, 22-3, 
5 6 - 6 9 

Yazld b. Muhammad, see Abu-Tahir 
Yazld b. Usayd al-Sulami, 61 
Yazldids (non Mazyadids!), 13, 20, 
116, 122, 137 
Yermolov, General, 126 
Yusuf b. Abul-Saj, 19, 27, 43, 58, 60, 

70, 152 

Yusuf b. Muhammad MarvazI, 24 
Zarmihr, of Albania, 21 
Ziebel (Silzibul), Khazar, 17 
Ziyarids, 14, 61 
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B. PLACES AND TRIBES 

Abaskun (Abasgun), in, 128, 15 1-3 
Abhar (Auhar), 98, 163 
Abkhaz, 25, 67-8, 84, 90, 160-x, 164, 
170 

Abkhazians, 25 

Abul-'Abbas castle (in Darband), 53, 
88 

Abu-Musa, Mts., 165 
Abzut-Kavat, 'wall, 79 
Agrakhan spit, 114 
Agri-chay r., 75 
Akhal-tsikhe, 161 
Akhlat, 24, 60 
Akh-su r., 75 
Akhti, 97 
Alahechk', 57 

Alai and Ghumlk, castle, 167, 169 
Alan gate, 14 

Alans, 16, 25, 32, 47, 51, 64, 67, 68, 71, 
85, 96, 100, 102, 107, 115, 116, 323 , 
140, 143, 147, 155-8, 163, 169 
Alazan r., 15, 66, 75, 83, 145 
Albania, 11, 12 
Albanian, 19 

Albanians, 11, 12, 16, 83, 101 

Aleppo, 90 

Album, 153 

Altaics, 99 

Altan, see Varthan 

Amaras district, 56 

Amazons, 101 

Amid, 12 

Amol, 151, 153 

Anapa, 97 

'Anbasiya, see Qabala 
Andalal, 167 
Andalus, 150 
Andi tribes, 167 
Ani, 16, 117 
Apil village, 89 
Aqtash, 7 

Aqusha, cf. Shandan, 92, 95-6, 104 
Arabs, 4, 13, 17, 56, 90, 105, 107-8, 
no, 154, 157, 162, 171-2 
Aral sea, 107, 147 
Aran village, 43 

Araxes r., 4, 11, 15, 17, 31, 69, 76-7, 
85, 114-5, 137, 145, 165 
Ardabil (Arduvll), 60, 101, 151, 170 
Arkona, island, 128 

Armenia, 4, 17, 22-4, 60, 84, 118-9, 
122, 128 

Armenians, 10-1, 15-6, 19, 24-5, 

56-7, 144, 165 

Arran, 3-4, 12-3, 16-8, 20, 25, 32, 34, 
39-40, 54, 58, 62, 64-8, 72-4, 77, 85, 
107, 114-6, 118, 1 20-1, 128-9, 137, 
163, 165 

Arshakashen district, 57 
Arta, see Rus 
Artanuj, 164 

Artha (Arta, Urtab) tribe, 149 


Artsakh, 11, 16 
Art-uzen r,, 103 
Arzan, 24 
As (Ossets), 107 

Ashguzai (Ashkenaz), Scythians, 104 
Ashkuja, see Aqusha 
Asia Minor, 17, 66 
Astara, 101 
Astrakhan, 146 
Atil, town, 1 14, 146, 151-2 
Auhar, see Avar 
Avars, 6, 93, 95-9, 103-4, 167 
Azarbayjan, 3, 12-3, 22-4, 53, 60, 
95, 122, 128, 331-3, 151, 363, 365 
Azov sea (Maeotis), 305, 335, 342-3, 
346, 349, 353, 353, 358-9 
Bab al-abwab, see Darband 
Bab al-khashab pass, 32 
BabI (location of a mint), 324 
Bab-Waq, see Darvakh 
Badhdhayn (Badhdhln?), 365 
Baghdad, 34, 350 

Bajghurd (Bashghurt), tribe, 330, 360 
Bajnl (Chepni?), tribe, 360 
Baku (Bakuh, Bakuya), 8-9, 33, 36, 
65. 75 > 77 » 8 5 > 100, 334-5, 320, 336, 

152-3 

Balanjar, t., 306 

Balkans, 308, 349 

Balkh (in Lakz), 83 

Balk-k', 57 

Baltic sea, 309 

Balugh, see Malugh 

Bandar- Kung, 363 

Banu-Asad, tribe, 20 

Banu-Sulaym, 42, 322, 324-5, 340 

Banu-Umayya, 373 

Barda'^ (Partav), 33-2, 15, 38, 23-4, 
28-9, 56, 58, 60, 62-3, 73, 76, 304, 

336- 7, 344, 363-4 
Barimma, see Hamxln 
BarmakI, 78, 164 
Barzan r., 95 

Bashli (Barshli, Barshaliya, Varach'an), 
93-5, i°3> I0 b> 166 
Bashh'-chay r., 92, 303 
Basra, 363, 372 
Batn-Hanz!t, 339 
Baylaman, 35 

Baylaqant., 33, 34-5, 32, 76, 304, 335, 

337- 8, 363 

Bayn al-bahrayn, 53, 79 
*Bazghar, 350 
Bela Vezha (Sarkel), 333 
Belbele r., 78-9 
Bergri, 60 
Berlin, 6 

Besh-Barmaq, Mt., 82 
Biarmia, 333 
Bidlls, 24 
Bilgadi, 89 

BIqurd (Bighir) castle, 333, 338 

Black sea, 97, 360 

Buam (Boghan) r., 92, 94, 303 
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Bulghars (Burghar) on the Volga, etc., 
109-11, 142, 146, 149, 150, 153 
Burgundians (Burjan), 150 
Burkan, Mt. (Etna), 154 
Burtas, tribe, 109-11, 148-9, 153 
Byzantines, 16-7, 19, 60, 65, 112, 115, 
146, 156 

Caspian sea, 14, 16-7, 67, 77, 85-6, 
93, 104, 106, hi, 1 13-4, 127-8, 
142-3, 147, 150-1, 160, 162, 165, 169 
Castle-of-the- Alans, see Darial 
Caucasus, 5, 17, 20 
Central Asia, 127 
Chechen, 12, 107, 162 
Cheremis (Mari), tribe, no 
Cherkes (Kashak, Kasog), 115, 134, 
144 . 157-8 

Chishli (Shishli), place, 42, 95, 102-3 
Choi (Ch'or), see Bab al-abwab 
Chorokh r., 161, 164 
Chuhun (JuhudP)-qal'a, 89 
Chuvash, 105 
Cimmerians, 17 

citadel (Darband), 35, 38-9, 44-8, 
53-4, 86, 88, 126 
Constantinople, 65, 150, 153 
Crimea, 134, 159, 160 
Czechs, 108 

Daghestan, 4-8, 11, 71, 73, 79, 86, 91, 
96-9, 101, 106-7, 1 15, 133-4, *39, 
144-5, 166 
Damascus, 19, 90 
Danube r., 158 

Darbakh (*Dar-Waq), 89, 91-2, 95, 
103 

Darband (Bab al-abwab, Ch'or, Sul) 
passim 

burj-al-Taq, 88 
cathedral mosque, 45 
Dagh-bara (wall), 88-9 
dar al-imdra, 45, 48-9, 52, 55, 88, 
126 

Dimishq street, 90 
Filistin street, 90 

gates: 45-6, 49, 50, 54, 88, 125 
Hims street, 90 
Jaza'ir street, 90 
madlnat al-Bab, 170 
Mausil street, 90 
middle wall, 40, 45-6, 53, 88, 126 
Narin-qal'a, 88-9 
Tell al-Fursan, 54, 88 
Dargua tribes, 92, 95, 98, 103, 155 
Darial pass (Dar-i Alan), 87, 107, 343, 
161, 169 

Daskarat al-Husayn (Junayn ?), 37, 67, 
84 

Daylam, Daylamites, 3, 14-5, 19, 58, 
60-1, 71, 85, 151-3, 163, 165 
Daynavar, 15, 163 
D.hn.q (Dimishq?), 50, 52, 88 
Dibgasha (D.nk.s, R.nj.s), 42, 95, 
102-3, 167, 169 

Dido (Diduvan) tribe, 107, 121, 145 


Digdan castle (Qal'a-Listan), 163 
Dihistanan-sar, 1 54 
Diyar-Bakr, 119 
Diyar-Rabi'a, 119 

Don (Tanais) r., 109-10, 149, 151, 159 

Don cossacks, 113 

D.rniq (Javad), 77, 100 

Diibek (Tawiq?), 38, 67, 89, 92 

Dulieb Slavs, 108 

Durdzuq, tribe, 107 

Dvin (DabQ), 23-5, 60, 65 

Dzauji-qau (Vladikavkaz), 107 

Eljigen-chay r., 75 

Enderi, 7 

Ersi, see IrsI 

Erzerum (Theodosiopolis, Karin), 60 

Etna, 154 

Euphrates r., 119 

Fanadiya (Venice?), 150 

FBan, 12, 69, 89, 100 

Finnish tribes, 108 

Firuzqubadh (Firuzabad), 164 

Franks, 150, 154 

Galicians, 150 

Ganja (Janza), 13, 17, 19, 25-6, 31, 
57-8, 65, 68, 73, 315-6, 1 18, 121-2, 
124, 164 

Gardaman, 16, 75-6, 78, 145 
Georgia (Abkhaz), 11, 73, 84, 99, 122, 
1 35 > 137 , 17 ° 

Georgians (Jurzan), 3, 16, 23-5, 27, 
35, 46, 61, 66-7, 102, 107, 121, 131, 
136, 140, 160-1, 164 
Ghapsh, 94 

*Ghazi (Qadl)-Qumukh, 9, 96-7, 104, 
155 

Ghumiq (Qumukh, Ghazl-Qumukh, 
Lak), 8, 51, 65, 68, 72, 80, 95-7, 
102-3, 155 . 167 

, Ghuz Turks, 33, 65, 121, 150-1 
Gilan, 14-5, 45, 71, 101, in, 132, 
I5I-3 

Gilgln-chay r., 164 
Girdadul, see Gurzul 
Gog and Magog, 18, 100 
Gok-chay r., 63, 75, 83, 145 
Greeks, 11, 13, 144 

Gulistan (Julistan) castle, 31, 37, 75-6, 
121, 132 

Gumri, Gimri (perhaps mis-spelt in 
Arabic as H.mzln, read Humrm, or 
even Humri/Jumn), 94, 97 
Gurgan (Jurjan), 5, 113, 127-8, 151, 
153 

Gurzul castle, 30-1, 63, 83 
Gushtasfl (Saliyan), 77, 136 
Haditha-of-Jazira, 23 
Hamadan, 163 

Hamrin range (Barimma), 172 

Haydan, see Khaydaq 

Herethi, 67, 84 

Hilla, 20 

Hims, 19, 90 

H.mzln, see Gumri 
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al-Humaydiya, 55, 74, 91-2 
Humri, see Gumri 

Hungarians (Majghar, Siyavurdi), 37, 
108, no, 164 
Huns, 13, 79, 93, 166 
Iberia, Iveria (Georgia), 11, 164 
Ifriqiya, 154 
Ili-su r,, 2 
Indians, 146 
Iranian tribes, 14 
Iraq, 163 
Iraq (Persian), 55 

I. rm, 159 

Irsi (ErsI), 35, 89, 91, 95, 119 
Isfahan, 68 
Jalghan, Mt., 86, 89 
*Janza, see Ganja 
Jar and Belakani, 12, 15 
Javakh, 24 

al-Jazira, 19, 22, 24, 90 

Jerusalem, 18 

Jews, 112, 118, 146, 168 

J. shmdan (H.smdan), 100 
Jubant (Khunant?), 25 
Juhud (?)-qal‘a, see Chunun 
al-Junayn castle (?), 67 
Jurjan, see Gurgan 
Jurzan, see Georgians 
Jydan, see Khaydaq 

Kakh gorge, 89 

Kakhetia (sometimes under Shakki), 
12, 36, si. 66-7, 75 83-4, 89, 93, 
306, 309-10, 362 
al-Kaltaniya, 372 
Kama r., 348 
Kamakh, 89, 93 

Karakh, 46-7, 53, 73, 95-6, 336, 324 
Karakh (spelt: K.r.j.), see Ur-Karakh 
Karkha r, 23 
Karthli (Georgia), 364 
Kashak (Kasog), see Cherkes 
Kastan (Gulistan?) castle, 33 
Kazan, 6 
Kechili, 89 
Kerman, 35 

Khali diyat, 25, 58, 338-9 
Kharput, 339 

Khaydaq (Qaytaq, mis-spelt Jydan), 
35, 38-9, 43, 49-52, 54-5, 67, 72-3, 
91-2, 95, 97, 103-4, 343, 345, 354, 
366-8 

Khazar sea, see Caspian 
Khazars, 5, 33, 37-8, 25-6, 42-3, 53, 
63, 70, 79, 83, 83, 93, 95, 99-300, 
302, 305, 309, 332-3, IJ 5, 122, 340, 
342-3, 346-8, 350-3, 354, 363, 366-7 
Khazran, 334 
Khidr-Zinda, see Khursan 
Khorasan, 39, 344, 349, 355 
Khors-vem, 83 
Khorvats, 308 
Khoy, 335 
Khunan, see Jubant 
Khunan (Qal'at al-turab), 25 


Khunzakh (J.mz.j), 97, 355, 367 
Khurmastan, 38, 92 
Khursan, 59, 69, 78, 83-2, 300 
Khwarazm, 306, 327, 347, 349 
Kiev (Kuyaba), 306, 308, 330, 332 
Kinda tribe, 90, 373 
Kok-Turk (T'u-chueh), 305 
Kola in Georgia, 364 

K.thish (Xtis) castle, 365 
Kubachi (Zirih-garan), 92, 95, 355 
Kuban r. (ancient Vardan), 359 
Kufa, 39, 363 

Kuhan-rud r., “Old river”, 334 
Kur (Kura) r., 3, 33-2, 35, 37-8, 33, 
37, 58, 63-2, 66, 75, 77, 84, 332, 
3 34, 323, 345, 364-5 

Kurak (spelt: K.r.k), 49, 53, 80 
Kurdistan, 35 

Kurdiyan (Kur divan), 28, 76 

Kurds, 39, 35, 52, 60, 76, 336, 320 

Kurj, see Georgians 

Kurr r., see Kur 

Kushan, ancient people, 330 

Kutha, 38 

Kuyaba, see Kiev 

Lahij (cf. Layzan), 35, 75 

Lahljan in Gllan, 35 

Lak, see Ghumiq 

Lakz (Lazgi), 9, 28-9, 38-9, 40-3, 44, 
53, 66-7, 73, 77, 79-82, 85-6, 89, 
300, 323, 345 
al-Lan, see Alan 

al-Larisiya (Arsiya, *Aorsi), 346-7, 352 
Lariz in Gilan, 35 

*Layzan (read: *La 5 izan), 32, 34, 26-8, 
58-60, 69, 76, 89, 334, 342, 344-5, 
362 

al-Ludhghana, see Normans 
Lupenii (Lepon, Lip'in), 32, 78, 303 
Lyran (read: Layzan), 300 
Madhhij tribe, 362 
Madinat al-sufr (Ruyln-diz), 356 
Maeotis (Maytas), see Azov sea 
Magas (Ma'as, Maghas), 307, 356, 366 
Majalis, 94, 303 
Majghar, see Hungarians 
Makhach-kala (Petrovsk), 9, 306 
Malugh (Balugh, Malu) castle, 34, 40, 
64, 67, 84 

Manghashlaq peninsula, 333 
Ma’rib in Arabia, 362 
Marzuqiya (cf. Rizqiya), 27, 63 
Masjid dhil-Qarnayn (Mtskheta), 363 
Masqat (Maskut', Mushkur), 36, 29, 
3i» 34“ 6 > 38-41, 44-5, 52-3, 65, 6 9, 
73, 76-8, 82, 85, 300, 338, 323, 364, 
369 

Massagetai (Mazk'ut), cf. Masqat 
Mausil (Mosul), 23, 90, 339, 363 
Mayyafariqrn (Mrfarqin), 64, 68, 90, 
372 

Mazandaran, 332 

Mesopotamia, 34, 370 

Mets-Arank' (Mets-Irank'), 33, 56, 84 
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Mihyariya, 34, 39-40, 66-7, 79, 117, 

I2°-I 

Mikrakh on the Samur, 81 
Mil (Baylaqan) steppe, 15 
Mingechaur dam, 12 
Moghanlu tuxks, 92 
Mongols, 136 
Moravia, 109 
Mordva, 149 
Moscow, 6 

Movakan on the Rur, cf. Muqaniya, 
145 

M.rafsa (?), 43, 70 
Mtskheta, 161 

Muhammadiya (Humaydiya ?), 91, 119 
al-Muhraqa (Maragha), 49, 51, 92 
Mujakabad, 31, 120 
Muqan (Mnghan steppe), 45, 58, 60, 
68, 71, 77, 81, 114, 137, 145 
Muqaniya, cf. Movakan, 76, 145, 162 
Mush, 1 19 

Mushkur, see Masqat 
Nakhchevan, 122 
Namjln, Germans, 108 
Nihavand, 163 
Niyal, Mt., 15, 163 

Normans (al-Ludhghana *al-Urman), 
15 ° 

Novgorod, 109-10 

, Nukarda (Naugarda? Novgorodians?), 
X13, 160 

North (Far), 159 
Northmen, 108, in, 150 
NukhI, 97 

Oljaytu-Sultanabad, 81 
Osset (see Alan, As), 78, 107 
Ottomans, 9 
Panjhir, 149 

Partav, see Barda'a, 11-2 
Parthians, 12-3 
Pecheneg (Bijanak), 160 
Pergamum, 14 

Perozapat (Partav), see Barda'a 
Persia, Persians, 11-2, 156, 163 
Plr-Saqat r., 75 
Poitiers, 18 

Poliane (Polyane), 109-10 
Pontus (Nitas), 142, 149-51, 153, 157-9 
Pramashki castle, 89 
Qabala, 17, 29-3°. 37. 62-3, 75-6, 83, 
121, 145, 162 

Qabq (Qabkh), Mt., 14, 76, 143-5, 
154-5, 157, 160, 169 
Qahtan, tribe and town, 51, 93, 95, 
107. 154 

Qal'abad, 37, 122 
Qal'aban bridge, 34 
Qal'a-Quraysh (Urgmuzda), 94 
Qal'at al-Lan, 156 
Qal'at al-turab, see Khunan 
Qarabagh, 131 
Qara-chay r., 83 
Qara Qoy-su r., 167 
Qasum-kand r., 80, 86 


Qay tribe, 92 
Qaytaq, see Khaydaq 
Qazvln, 37, 66, 163 
Qipchaq, 96, 107, 130 
Qiz'il-bash, 132, 134 
Qiz-qalasi, see Gulistan 
Qochalan-chay r., 83 
Qoy-su r., 85-6, 96-7, 99, 101, 103 
Quba (cf. Flruzqubadh), 7, 77, 79, 82, 
164 

Quchan, 21 

Qumiq, Turkish tribe, 95-6, 98, 107 
Qumukh (Lak), see Ghumlq 
Qumukh Qoy-su r., 167 
QunI, 37, 38, 83 
Quylamiyan castle, 34, 122 
Qylan, see Fllan 
Rass r., see Araxes 
Rayy, 12 

Rizqiya estate (cf. Marzuqiya), 30, 46, 

63, 119 

Rnjs, see Dibgasha 
Rome, 87, 150 
Roxalani (Rukhs-As), 169 
Rubas r., 38, 51, 78-9, 89, 91, 143 
Ruyln-diz, 156 

Rum, 27, 32, 38, 55, 61, 73, no-i, 
115, 130-1, 146, 157 
Rus, 9, 31-2, 45, 47, 58, 60, 62-4, 
70-1, 85, 96, 99, 105, 107-8, in, 
114, 116, 123, 128, 140, 142, 146-7, 
149-53. 158 
Rus, sea of the, 149 
Russians, 5, 7, 98, 108 
Ruyan, 15 
Sa'dun, 34, 78 
Safld-rud r., 165 
al-Sajiya troops, 43 
Samandar, 93, 106-7, 146 
Samara r., 148 
Samsuya estate, 52, 81, 120 
Samtskhe (Samskha), 161 
Samur (Sammur) r., 9, 17, 35, 40-1, 
51, 76-7, 80, 86, 101, 121, 164 
Sanar, see Ts'anar 
al-Sanara (Javad?), 165 
Sanasina (Sasun), 172 
Saqahba (Slavs), 108-11, 116, 146-7 
Sari, in 

al-Sarir (Avaria), 19, 26, 29-30, 32, 

34-5. 42, 44-5. 47. 5°. 52-3. 57. 
64-5, 71-3, 85, 95, 97-9, 101-2, 104, 
107, 127-8, 143-4, 155-6, 163, 166-7 
Sasun, see Sanasina 
Scandinavians, 108, 110-1, 116 
Scythians (Saka), 17, 104 
Sea of the (Danubian) Burghar, 1 53 
Sea of the Iranians, see Caspian 
Sea of the Rus, 149 
Seljuks, 74, 107, 136, 139 
Seshur-qal'a, 89 
Seven Lands, 1 58 
Severyane, 109 


Shabaran (Shav.ran), 17-8, 27, 29-31, 
36-7, 43, 43, 46-9, 53, 60-1, 63, 73, 
76-7, 1 1 6, 137 
Shah-Alborz, Mt., 80 
ShakkI (Shakln), 13, 16, 23, 30, 37, 40, 
56, 63, 66-7, 75, 83-5, 89, 97, 301, 
130, 162 

Shamakhiya (Shamakhi), 13, 18, 75-6, 
85, 121, 132-3, 137, 141 
Shamkur (Shamkhor), 17 
Shandan (Sindan), 4, 26, 42-3, 48, 58, 
68, 70, 72, 95-6, 303-4, 106, 323 
Sharvan (Shirvan), 2-4, 13-5, 17-8, 
20, 22, 26-7, 29, 31, 39, 40, 45, 52, 
56, 58-9, 64, 69, 89, 100, 114, 136, 
13°) I33> J 35. 138, 142, I44» 162, etc. 
Shavuran, see Shabaran 
Shihr, 154 

Shayban tribe, 20, 22, 56, 116, 129, 

142, etc. 

Shikakar (Shakki?), 56 
Shilkan castle, 89 
Shirriz in Gilan, 15 
Shirvan (Shlriyan), see Sharvan 
Si'ird, 21 

Silvi (Chilb), ancient tribe, 12 

Siadan, see Sa'dun 

Sindan, see Shandan 

Sindoi, ancient tribe, 104 

Sinn-Nuhas, 119 

Slraf, 163 

SIrvan, 60 

Sirwan.r., 21 

Sisakan, 15 

Slsar, 15 

Slstan, 19 

Siunik', 15, 16, 57 

Siyabija (Qrivijaya), 14, 165 

Siyah-kuh, 113 

Siyasijun, 14 

Siyavurdiya (Sevordik'), 164 
Slavonic tribes ( see Saqaliba), 1 08-11, 
116 

Slav river, 109 
S.lawiya (Novgorod), no 
Sorbs, 108 
Sughd, 25 

al-Sul (Ch'or), see Darband 
Sulaym tribe, 20 
Snltaniya town, 137 
Sulwar, see Shandan 
Sumatra, 154 
Sur al-Tin wall, 164 
Surra-man-ra 5 a, 24 
Starnn, 1 19 
Sweden, 108 

Syria, Syrians, 8-9, 19, 68, 90, 130 
Syriac names, 99 - 
Tabaristan, 15, 328, 343, 353-3 
Tabarsaran, 28-9, 33, 35, 43-5, 49, 50, 
60, 62-3, 67, 69, 89, 93, 300, 304, 334, 

143 . 145 
Tabriz, 337 
Tadmnr, 90 


Tajiks (Arabs), 56 
Talish, 303, 334 
Taman peninsula, 335 
Tao in Georgia, 364 
Tarom, 63 

Tarqu (Tarqi), 306, 343 
Tarsus, 350 

Tats ("non-Turks”), 79, 93 
Tawlq, see Diibek 
Tavus, 364 
Temir-khan-shura, 30 
Terek r., 333-4, I 5^ 

Terter r. 56 
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J !-£"* (^1^ (j iy»U*Jl JjuJ YY® 4Xv« ^jwb>~ {J 

,<^S>J* 

ij~\yj YYV 5jXs>~ (J ^aXJ.1 01 jJU- ^ j §4 

(3lp~-l Ol^vaP 4^Xv«)l (J ^ ji>l ‘Uijjj o*Aij 43 i^^*1 

dUapt^ 01 j\j Ol^vJjil cSjS Jj Jj ,jj jJUi Ipwli ^^kaLoJ (JJj J^pI^] ^l 
4^* J-~*J 4jjjv» ijftjl (wOJlj aL^jj JJ^-1 (3)3jl j^i -5 <— 00 1 

OH (31^1 (A1051b) 4jjU*eX oy>\j 4 jl-^ ohJ-W ‘-0^ j-^p ^1 

U'^'V Ojjl (Jij-b (Jp 4-Ajy4)l uJl^jUA 4lblp *k$j 

ft-»*ftw^?ft ft ft 

Or 4 ®1 j 1 Or* ®^1 ^-*V^ V: c 4-0^1 ^y* i?lA>-l J.] jLy 

J>*$ l^l^l Vi ^1®1 ® 4^Jj1— Aa (^JtJl (Jj^^p # 4^V*«)1 j^*wPj 49jUaJl 

^Jj>> * 4 ] Jli ^4^* fSiS^J 0)3 J-?- Ju>-v^ (Jl-a* 6 ^ - ! jsft 


Or 4 1 Jti i * OU f £*** L^iJOy 

J-Jj YY 1 ' ao» <J £l)i 0l$5 2 * <-—*->• L*^> JaLu* J^ - 

. S YYA &- 

O) 4 iJi O) O) jjS - * **{J ^ «-^ s t? § 5 

Aj il-bXl -Up ^JlP 4aLOw*U CAjlij -Up a»*4 ^Jp 0^5 ^J1 

JX ^4 A_b* -LX Jij J--0 Oj-U _ ( ^«**]! a* (Jp Jpbjjj c ^lyaX*4j 

aJ| J-^li 4 Sjj J-X-l ^_|p U]j 4 Op LjLp .0*j£ aiVjl j*Sl 015^ 4^ ^y* 

-L^£ jL*> 4 c 3W^1 <-A)lXj A^UL* j Jjwj (IX apbj A*jb AjJ*j (Jj^jJl 

Jjlij jLi -uJLI aJp £^>-U Yf" J i!>Ul di& xlW- ^ 
A_Pi^ 4 *tj?^ aX aJ ^jSvC ij <cu* ciy 5 ^ X*j 3 

^ ji ♦ ^ ji * ^ ft 

L*-j iXX>cO*1 4 L*L_> aJL*J1 oJa <3 aX^II <_)■£■ l — yX ^l#y 

Jjj -Ws^ YY'N O (X J^yi <-pv» -L*j IjJp 4 ^Jp ^jj 4 j j-Ls^ IjJp 

i aXp y^jj 0L*a*ib LJu^'yi AiyUaJl ^Ua -U^ ^ vJOjjj <CjI 4 tJOjj 

YYV aO*» J 0 Qyil J^l ^ cT^ J-iij ( _^ s ~ lJO-jj ^-gJjUa 
J-uaII 4^^! ^ ^ (j c5*y] i _^x)l Co U (B721) 

«— — »Ij aJUv- ^ Jj^dl ^Jgj I au*J1 o»aa t ^-a^Uaj^j jfl (_§ 

-u*j Co (JLx*«] <JLS jJ,| Co £✓» -w^jLy U>l^y 

^ ^ ‘-^ ^ fX. -p 5^sr ^ 

. (J,| Lw-p-X ^ J^py-1 ^ t3b>e_-«] OWaP S-U CJlS^ .JojXll (J,j 
,aj\^ss> 4 XLXj ^jp aSvLXI cJjjj 4 X_*» (i^C) CjX^? C-wS** ^Jxa 01 
^ ir^ 1 ^ Lj-U (J (^g-X-X? IAj c-jy'yi i-pb (J,| -Wsi. ilp ^ 
wJ|j j.v*»M]^ cJ^” ^ <— jI 3 -iP 

-L>4 ( _^>> Waji pj_p ^aX],? oy j>-j o^i yx ^ 4 
jjjj-by ^CJC jLjs^li jJ*j WXI -aJL*’ jjj -b»^ 0 IS^ 4 L jJL| 

J^3l Uj 01 i SAX ) -^ ^Cp=-Jjil AjV^ (J,] -OpI 01 (J>| wUl Sl> 
OlSj 4 Y i fl O (J 01 jl cJ 5 Sj^" * Xj-L* ^jj Y t Y a o ^jX>- 

7 l& j|j J l ^ LXp- 8 t— jbj>- J}b* ja^ ^LXl (j ^y aJI 1—pLj (J (---mJI 


,b>Uj — yjjl 1 .YA* — 1 3 .(jJil — <_> j^ili — I 2 .Jjjl — pjl 1 

• 0b_/^ ~ ■ 1 ^ .OU-P ® , a j\sZ i_Jj I 5 
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La aJw?|, 3 TjiS"* 4-jl^l (J^ 01 dsLilp* JU 1 d>^Aj ct->^AsJ) 
JIaa U f&j]) l— $>j-a£ 3 j-a£ L_ j^wLj c^jj-^9 c^j>b5 L^Jp dU^s 2 i_a-S?j 

* ..' , ". ,„ " w ' o -a 

* IaAp- 1 Ji^-]^ <£*£> -» A>^a cLAJ3> S£>* * Lf-^-v*^ aaa* 4j (j-jl^ 

J1 (A1052a) U^ajlj SjA>- * aAiA* JUi di)A_j ^ j*a[p OI/^OIl} j«Ui 
dll? J J, A—fy Vs a-cALI jUb <Cja 13 j^3l jA~ a/ULI 4s>Ia*j 
a$j j^a «A* <CjAUI 01 JUI ^jJU ((>^>^11 JUI J. ^A>-li *CoAil 

5ja>> J,] iJ^sJlj dU aJ j yj J t^j CjljjJU^b OLH J,] 

idL 01 J,] ^Uyail fjA J La) $£>■ AoA^ ^Jp j^saS\j ‘Uv^jI AjVj 

aLp^c Us,*? aJLM dll?? ^p’U-b uOj jUl t -pJl aap o^ai Ob^ ;? iu*j {J 

.^511 

^y^l £-?? UJ_^ c oljjd ^Jp Ull$ aJIp ^Lil o^Pl ol$J § 6 
^4 jLaSCjl jj^u VjAAa OlSj 0 {?jAJ _^Ij JUI wUz»*(l Y IV o 

^ * V* j; p? w ♦» . £, 

4-Jb I ^JjX^ C? *CU*I c5 cJ^ ^ 0w\^4 ((oL^l^p^Jj) 

4 ^L|Al^ jJaJU jLiiA>'yi < 3 Ja*JI ^ a*jI ^HjU? UIp ^ ^U I ^ -WP 

, ,i^>Ul dll? <J aLU-^jL lyajl Jj 

3'^"* l? Aj^jj aJU- ^Ul a_^ 5~ ^Ul ao! (jV*® {£^~y ^ ^7 

01$”" djj^Utl (_j UOU cj^p 5 Ap Ja 5"" ) dfl-9jl c^aJI^jAj jsI^U-I^ j>J*)I 

W' 0b[? 4 L^lj_p^ < — *|^j'^/ 1 e-jbj^AJ *\Ja3 ^p (3 jUj ^ <iSCU jli (_j UU 

, (jjjj A^bi cjlii» Lift Ip. L/ilp 

^p (_>i ji ^4 a^p ^ju*! ^ 8 

OIaJJI ^jU df 4 *l < H I ll3 4PjJaJ,l oA^-li (( 0 IAA-A 4 )) Sl^J-P 1 

4 dyJ-Ul jjp A*5jJI dJlSsi Ajjl^l LL^ij OlAAA. (»pb Jj.4 LJj 

jl_<l^!l Jjvwjj^ ^_ > jVo. L v. . . l 1 ^4 IwAL/ I 0^**sP ^<4 V_^||J| J^UI dH ijp 

A ft * % ft ft** 

Jwftl (_^w\jl L3 4 ^j^-J|j_ < )_^-U'] i j o!a^*4 JaI Vs® ciObJVI t^jvUrwlI 

ft A ft ft ft 

j^\j ^vJ>l ^ ^jLIpIj c y^»l wL^j *lJi j^p 

JaIj jJ^-I (B772) c^dl (j £$j ^ Ul 4 1 J>1 l-^V IUj' <«pUII 
d^UUI (J^l ^1 Aw! 015 ’(Js^ l^" V? oIax* 

t JJJ 4 Y* % * Adw ijAp- (J A_*SjJl oAa CJI 55 OlAAP. JaI 5 <-pbJl Jjid 


, jA — i—Jjl 5 ,S^»Vb — <— > 4 


ir* 


U — I 3 


,1— 4Sj 


- a 


.dJS 1 


4 


y y yyyLl? jj) *lbl y <uIp- c)i (J,j yV? (Jp ^Jp 
, 1^ ^ o oJ^*i ^ l, b^ (jLvJI — b yj — b^j y — \J y *by 

y -b y o^_>*l 0]^ _y yb -bb**! L^J bJl>- y ^Jk\ 0! dJJij § 9 

2 ol^JljJb * w\_j y ayMj albtjijjySj ^Ld>l i J.a U DjyJ -» yl> -by y jjl>- 

<uUi |*JaPj <9 j 5 -U y y y -b-^ a-lJj *uIa 4 o -U - 1 *j -by <3y ^ 

0155 y Jj Jj jjI ebJj yVl (jr^ 4 y ^ 

l.miw) I yj w__a^*5^s^ 1_oJj L _y2j I o j^p 4^?^aS ! — ^o 

<CjI ^Jp^ <uLp (j&iSj ‘wSCj 4^yi]l -yy yb*l <01^ £yj Jy? 

oij^i is?' yM' <>. yj y^J' 

-by <Lyl Cvj (J>| cJjsxJ^j ^vJ>I bb-j yp <Uo»scJI cJjjj y alL^- ^L*)! 

a-tfl) y yy y yy y bjL>. y -by y -by y -by ^y^ls 

AjJj jjl <biwb Y* * *\ 4)W^ • V* * ® A*— -«w 0^3 ^/‘ vAl ^^P (^b- C-ll 

5. ft ft A 

4*bl bJLLy -by y -by yjJj -b>*l (A1052b) 0|yJ # ddsjj o[? y> y*;b 

4 ft ^"’” 

A, ^>.i«l?,P 4_^5j bUll —bP - i_jbJl _^v*I J) ‘-b*^ - a-bjj jv> <— y^j 

UaXil VY ' ^bo (Jj 4 y^iajl -bs-’V yiia!l J^i ^ ^b>» 

3 yj“^^ * (^r 4 y) y iJjb? <ui] 

<»jIJ 1 VY^Y* *bv»< 4 <cxaI! b^i <u_^vAjlj (J,| -by ^uIp 

jyy (J,| -bUI ya oj^y^-1^ ^ob«U>l diiii —bp - yj -b^l ^Jp 

-by yj -U >s l 4 <CjI -by pj U-X.J ft^l yjP-b O]^ y> 4_-^*lv!? 

aS-L^> ^^bU)l -b^l ay>-y>~\ {» t«lil l^-J> 4 o^l— «b/l> <>j^ulA jt-fJ} 

* - *\Jl >5>j^-*> ^^P’^jlp - —b y ^ji*v3 

I— M? J,] -by jJaAl? d\j y> ^!>b J>-i y>~ JJS jJ> yks^ ji 

(£j-^\j Ol^lAil y oAbl U JiS*" ijj t_->UI J^l y ^Jlp-b/l^ SAlvall 

y-vUjbi] ^JUi? ^ ai^Ai y ^jbjl ^y 51 "^ 4 ojJlpls SipLiJI ^ yi)J 

4 y$\il £]^U ^jL-wj ^ ^r^i? Jj** 5 ci 

J j NS ^ YY'V < b-« J5j-b>* <J (^yjj (_y~ < bvj Y* Y AiUl (jy U? yl 

t>.' »yJj V-* 

yi jJl>> y yy y y yy y abjj a-Uj d^Ji .1 (, 5 ^ 3 ^ § 19 

I olp-l ; §35 >1 * ,3jj-Ub — I 3 .abji/b — t»>jl 2 ,0[/l — 1 — j j I ^ 


l/*~ 


. ft 10. ft ft 9 00 

j!p # dJ <Cj) -bjj y> -Lsd <U>4 Jp ^tj~* Cf- 

<, Uaj! a dj>- <J o^ijj 01 Sj o\j^jCe ^ ^J>\ y>-^I\ <&b 

dJ^l ^ Jt i*s*tP (£?~ Cjh~* (J^ j 5 * 1 *0^ Jj*t OjJ (3 

i^L4*l jb ®^Jj <u^y>» (Jc^? ^ l£j dl^J 0 d>U ^*£o «C^ j&+p jj * 4 JJj 0 )^ 

diSXl <J (_^^U <j0 ^Js* c£;dJl U^jr* <y ^ *->1 CJ&j 

o is”* (_^‘A1 i **^*40 c^i di^> oh d$«^ .aJLvi *y u 4^»»A d^^ 

ft N> *^ yj ^ ft «Sf ft 

^lil d*j OIS”* LJs c db jb_? aO’tazs < 0 x 41 lo^p^b <u# L^»s^ dj^> y> dsd 
jjjl a^Jj _y^ <cL>tv^ ci 1 ! cjjjd^-l (B723) “Op y* ^lSj- j , * 

^^•l^il JjI c_ 0 U>x 3 <d»slp ^P «U) T^d j^sX ^-1 y* d«d <U5>-1 ^^bU 

.IJjl <Uil) Jk *3 1^"" Aj aSvIaIj ^Jl aUL **9 <W 4 j 

Iwll^ d ?0 dj >0 4 ^3>b d ?0 '. y^ »Ajj d*^ c_A-l?t9 ^ 11 

^ijj U. j 4 a Jb a.iU j Jp- da dsd C)\Sj 4 djjj dad y> JJ>I ^1 ^jA 

” ft ’ft 

^Ja *y| dXxc Jji OLpI <UjLa adib ^»Ia 4 dj Jj jjj wW£ jjj ~Ud ^»la 

v "a** ^ ^ *ij-^ *b-^' t y V* i/’lA 1 on' *^1 U^J* J 9 " 

4 X*X$ dJjOLi d.- .~-.>^8 <L-«1 <lOp d«I>“i <U Ol d’^J _^A ^*01 

-j£jj ^ < ^ 4 ) ^ Jc^~^ <j* cj d-U^j oi^l ^ ‘U^pX 

4»yp ^y> U^ A^?yt ^y* ►X**'! C 9 J 3 4<UpL*» c ^r® dU-^3 <dS^U jj_X«Jt 
ajly 9jJr ^ “O-fiP aj!i tlrl^ 

05 q\Sj *J>\ aj>-l <CU ^~Ajj 0^4 jd ^-5? *X? > 'I yilvul Cj j 

y) Cj> I Jjl <UoP JjI <-^A? 4jJsJ]l <v>-U (J,) '-Aji* 0 -iUJ] UjIjA 

» Ji Ji £ *£ ft ft 

yszj J,} J^pxJ d>U ^ Ull l^-i (J.] «-'-j Jj yj -U^-' 

j^'yi l_ 4 y 23 -bjj ^ jw\JI jjI <UoP uU UajI <cJl a-AA (Jj (A1053a) 

ft 

clH *A^*I 

u 1 . ci>! j^Ul y# ajsM ^yj>~ ^®V o 

Crri? j^b jZ> am j^Jj J l OIjj _/! 

<jlj j+* y* ^ *^ 1 — a aUaP^j wls*'l ol? jS> <— ^>-1 +p J-C*? ^ <— jUI 

liiiil dP ds^l (J,] JaiJl ^ 1 *! ^irP 4 *- 4 ^bi? 

Ob j$* l. sp-Ua> v*J <?\s>-j <J] y*&-\j (—A j\a\ 

Oili Ob j*> *— c*\*p Ob j^> Cj* ^ 2p ~ ^ < 0jy aU ^4 
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I t— 1 *> *Lw^ hA^’l _j jV*^! wbpjlj_) J) wL~JL 4Xu3X*«!j 

I^^wIp _^IpI_j aj*P l^wl^ls 4ji^l«*Jl X p* a& ^\s^zf j 3 ^**^^ J'aI «r^l 

■Sj*)l Xs-j ^^ss>e_j Vj J_^_j V U jfi*bAll y* IjO-ly u*-) V^ IjjW’i? 

} 6 a 

*U*fj c/ 4 (J^-b 4*^1 J*S ^LJly^wJl ^1 

4^U ^Jp -l?'! <^ij (j* i?^ i?J^i? j $ (J**^ 

TV* aX* (j* 4 ^-l {£* J <_$>• £-**» aij^J (j*** j£ 
^ 2 aI 1_S * SjjwU .■» — l v .J ; wUo^ y *^1 {jj wW^* ajJj 4 t«Ia4 ^Us | 13 
4Xv<» (J APJ^j <Cj*U dii^j fV\ AX* (J <U*Cp y ^1 Xs- *b 


<cj«a^ Jaji>* ijg) rvr < '^ tij i ^jp y < k s^* 4)-*-# tT Vi rvY 

j%4^l <u>*lys? -b y» OU'yij i-jUI £bwU Jg-I VVA ^bv*j col^UJl 

Olj jS> »w_o-L^ (J,] «^UI io~b» ^-Vi? V^ 4 ^U) wb?-l y j^wv* 

1ft) j-*l ^-J-b ^bll 0 «Ap I— >lJl Owb» (_5 wb>^ 4 IwlA w\^-l jjJ X*<> jZ~ 

j~*y* ui-3 1 ^ cJl^ <1^**** j^ 4 ^ di-Jl-f *^ > '^ £ ulp iw_Jj 

jAj < ^j^ 4 jj 4 ^! <u^*-lyg (J.} 4 SjUVl jl-* t-i j-*? ^zfrj ^i) 

<* A A 

(J>1 *b y* y* aC} £)]j jX c-*>*Us> ^-iJl £ 

di)i frUjI c^U ti^-^ ti— jUI <cbwU Q^o-v 1 * ^y*^l oi? j«5 

wU^i ^i JaAv«Ij v-jJausbj jJp ^ t^^ 4 ^-l/H *b^U OU*a*Jl <uIp ^jipl 

^ (B724) VA* «bb^ ^ 4 <uJai>l ^yi 

L^Ip>e^ij Y^a&~\j 4^iajl i ‘bJj- v— *>*ly^ aJLII 

A^l} ® *^* C-JlS^ VA^ *0*“ c)U<®^; cJ ^vUi,i jl^ (J,| ^Ip ^ 

.\^*JJ Am* fi^visP 

1*^?*^ 'Hji CH <jJ tji “^iJd ‘Sr’"' <J>1 j* j'^ sa * § 14 

(j^i t (jliftv«j]l Ia^^u 1a*a>-1j i—»ljl <Cjwb« ^Jp ..^o/l 

4 ^Jjl^vtJl (^J Swbwbi S— -y»- C-JOJ rAY £ b^rU Jj . <£*» L-jr^lcP (juj 

4 O^J 4— *^-W? f 3 ^ *A<*v« 4 'j) wbP 4 j^j^*wJ]j 

^jP P Y*AA AX* jj .0^ ^ L->U ^£~p OUpi y* Jj^yls ^l~j' 4** 

wWyg.il wbPj (_^i ASS^\£ J^*l b-^-lyg wl^l jjj 


,<ul^yj! — w 4 .SpVI vlylwa3 — v-J 3 .iL* — >— Jjl 3 

.SjjfSCiJI IpJ, 5 


, 4lw 5. ««<U — i — y! 1 


JjIS c Sj .Vnb Cf" ^1 ^ 4 (jg) 

^ ,adj ^y* ad_ p-\j <UsCp y> _^l *Up JjJj-5 - 4*JS 4_*p-U^? JjJj ©L^J Ij jZ> 
(?£JS}j) (A1053b) (_|£ i Oj~$vv4 yj (_^5 n-^sUI <«- jLJI j^«I <—j)l5»- 

(jy$OiJlJI <X*2$ ^ 4<uj^ r dJi ^Jp A_*SjJl C-JlSsj 4 L^ajl «CuJI adA 

<U» yfe 1 Oj^Ul 4 l*J aIj L fl3 O^bJl 

^ 4 4XA) adJLP Ju £tL*ajl d*j ^ <UvA^? 4 (L^w* yj 

J% ^X*Jdi y* Y 1 ^ *Cdv tj <u>-l Cyyi d*j t_-)UI JaI <u!Ip 

^jI o I ^ouj -3p r t)l yS\Jj (J-^b -Ujh) 

dl>3 4 4 Ji jJv olwl^yJi <lbjb <-pUI ^JaI (_5“i^ (Icjjo^ 4_*Ja ^A « — >Uii 4_*Ja 

* >UI Ja! a 15 la 4 Y*^ Y ‘CU** cl tdJJi o\5j 4*laj| i_ j\j dip 4i$da 4*la cJ 

^ ft ft 

^IS JL>b_**> 4_y^-l^ aUUl^ 4jjUi cJ}j ii 4 l> j+<2X* aUM 

h» ^r ft ft ^ ft 

d-Ul l^»__l*«J dU! y4 \jj j+f2X* j\Aj\ j^>-^>-Tj 1 ^ ' AXvM (_J ^**31 JaI 
^«jl L_©-ly£> d^l ^ OwU^- 4*la)l j_^*3 •ds k -l yj djyi 0 ^l? 

4*Lljl ^_i*«J3 t\Y 4X*4 l 5 4— > >L!l ^JwS-dS 4 ly2J I 4-.UI JaI (J J^y2X4 
j^laj ^ij 4^1^]! <lbUi jj^aJU jy»')l\ wlyaS 4 4^1 ^Jtjl y4 L^bl 

ft ft * # ft 

J^l £- ^>-1 t \ t (Jj C 4^15^ J>-1^ JS" C tjy&j . iajl _^ilaJl 

l|J| ^ Lp jC 4^Lfijl ^-^^3 0 LsW cj»l «L*^J »-A*LJi <w**LJl 

yjj-ip wUj Uajl 4 aU]I |»_ivJ3 JOJI J^-^j 4JU- 0Wa4) (Jjj^aU _^y>^| 

« ft ft ft W 4 -ff 

»X4^ 4*Vy^ (_£ oL^jlj iJjy ^>-1 kXS*'! 43~^? J ^ \ ^ 4^v« (_5_J 4 l«^) 

4 ol^jl^ jS> j 1 jaj oJjX 5< 4jL^ij AXvJl a J a <Jj 4 ^yo 

£S* <J^ ^1? 4 ^iJi oi ^1 ? d ^J aUtilj yX ^Jp {_^<ap lyajl 

4jLJ [ jpx j l^Jjjlw Ji oli" 4 4 ? J J* n'^f m 4 )^? 4t ^J jILs 

u* £^T 4A r^l? <bWa^l (j^\) A^yiJl a^ 

4<u*x>^ a;ta 4»»^j <\j]^l J>-li (jwll^J! yj JjJ«JI Xp «Uj1^Jj 4 ^ 1^31 

*j~" O-lJ]^ (J,| ljlv4)ld 4pL_il y4 ajbo U ^P I^4 wU3 4pUj 1 yy ^c* 

JaI ^cjli y&z*Z~A JjJj 4iyJl (J (B725) 4J^>b^*mJj p-jj} <4yPwUw 

4_sJa (J,| c3WI <CjI (--»^j 4 J} <Uj! y4 \jij£\j < yip « l dJUl 

Jj^l ^Jp 4_Jp (J ^j jJ jj3l 4 ( y fl sAOj l^U-dJ (? oldJ5" *) 
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• S> & ft 0 

y iXi j) <Jyj 4 1 pj>* ^ taul < Uw\?n? t {^| «w_U*jj 

, <cu*> Cjy^j £?■* 5 ~u CJlfy t \A ax**» 4J wU^l 

t^jjj {^H A4.5- (ji ‘A*?*! y erf J&Z5** ®*Ab s>Aa 4 idAU ^ 15 

JaAvJ.1 *aJL y z\A &> y ow? Jp i-pU 1 Jj^b t Y * cj jly 
SjUST ^>\y \jisb a^»l) 1 j* <Jp «-^UI JaIjIpI fcY\ aU» <Jj s ^r* ^Jrb 

yp>yyA <W*Jl ®>Aa (_^ o)^^«>^ '^'^J erf-^ *•— '■^'® ^ c ^4 

j 2 >X^"1 Ayb^sJI x^p >A*p 

ji ( ' j* ft > 

^>-^4 wis^j (U5** ) jS' j*f (j.^ <w^ yi j^s> ^ ( ^y^p ^ -*) 

t,, ^ i y* Apl^ \y& yA ^-^*«v4vJ ^y)l 

l^Ul ON OIaLj (J,J[ ^-gl«“^} *— ' ^b^ ^-ftliaplj Jjj (S^ ^ * 

y>3j (,<k^AjJi\ ilvL^b oIaLj (A1054a) ■A-pM ^g>- <u1p |^a^u*»i -\S |yl$^ 
L^ b'A£*b di ^ Cf* \yry~ j ^ *^1 ^ t aUsj aj^Swp a*?M ^p 

b^Ap-b ob^r* (_^p 1 ? _a^p 1? ^^b aj^j^JI j_jA 4I iYY’ 1 aa«>» (_ 5 ^ ^ ^ao^Aj (J>] 

( j*Jl> e3^ll S^Sp (Jp ioUj 0b_/^ L^A Uh5j o^iP yb» aj.Aj jjl 

.a'AJI J^l IjA aA:> U l^U Oj>^>=-j j ,j^MI ^*y 5 ,-Ap LjA 1^*15)^ 

(J,] l^jp^aJl C^>JUJ.l ^rbp Lolj 1 4X^4^ 1_J ^4 

4-jjUl jjiiJl JaI pjp e-Jj 2 e r wi>- upU ^4 1? ^rjp LU^ Oi^b 

4 ^ 5_oJip 4 JUa 4 ^~4 UbSj ^yp (J^W^ib (3^^ b^-b 

I*^v4 ly ( ^* 4 W ? ^y* ^v>»LJ,l J^' ty* ob j** y* U 

(J 0!>Ui e-^*-W^ ■ilp- ^ 1 ^v» ‘djU Za hj^A 

c (_^Uj aUI o^j L* a ul o>aa ^pvSsjli epUS (J>| _^\s5i *i?~N t Yi 

ft g. gp • ^ , 

•AjJj 6j>-l <Ul3 (J dlA>b^/Ai j^A^yA tY® (_?J 

, ijw^ A$X> 3 A» CJl$5 

SjJbjJl (J>-A 4? (A^J\yA «Cv« yAj24 O^jj^a 4 bl al>-i 0! 0^ 

w ft ft 

CAo C-JI j4^y* J>^ ‘AL^jj Lgiftl y SIap y>- ^Jp *>U 

l^yp wb-l elwJ (J ^LyS^-J 4JU- 1^3 jP-JjyjSX* (J,] 2i$U CJlS^j J-AiSl 

3 c^'A>-] aJ] <JL- ^>-j tiHi oiy.1 eLvJp LU3 tAj aJ] Cyl5<l U ^Jp 

^b<a^> y^ Ajwb jjl A*!^ AXlpA^b A3 Aiv«)>-I iS^ tAd"“^* ,<:? y t^J’AAe 3 ' j^* 


.4j*-I — 


Vm^I 


,yAS^) w-ii-l <-— »Lj — i— > 
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, Lis^i? — I—) 1 


0 y • I^Jp a*1p l . i ajPU # j c^l I^jj (_5 

U a^sfljj 01^ Oljl t— j-Us 5 Jwya^ll L^sM 

< j^)) aJ JUj aa**» I^a L 5'_ ( )^vav4^j I ejsM tl^Jl j~>"l Or* aOp ^ J**~ ®J, 

01 .il ;U <U«I; ^Jp aA**^ Aj^» Jy- ^£j! ^U»\ Uj {{(Jj\i> d^>ot 
A>^jJI CjjA la aJJS ((_£-Ul) cO^M yy aU yy <_ju-Jl J&2~i t— ^al! j J>^j 
ijA JJ*?2X4 Ji\ ^jS*eS) aOjJj <Ui_flj aJ^S If -jjjS** 

,4_*iall 0!>lplj 

j Oi^ll jij^ Jp -Ls4 OH (B726) -UJj oh Jp cr^J § 16 

djj/1 (J S-U*Jl frlyfiAil wUj A£>-$Jj A*>-l f £Y® AU» 

c oJJJ.1 wLp Ia^I ^j/^} -U« 1 — >IJI A^iwU |*-iw (j) ciY*! aXv« o^ 4 
jA iUa ^ U*w» oh jj^sxa a^jJj LfA 1 — jUXv^I Jl>^Jlj A*la)l ^w**a 

aAjJII J <— >UI aUUC Ujl^Jl ufOJi.1 -Up (j~A$\a Af^Ujta (J,] 

dJllU -Up ^OW? 1 Olj jZ> (J,| l^-i Or* iUa cOUNIj WsjI A^iaJI ^lL*J ^ 

ti-1) C-UjJ CJU (?Aj J&sJX i) Aj <C>* li aUty t— >Ul _^1 

‘—A r §5 a^Jj <uIp 1^jj 9 ^^iJl ^Jp ( jj^v» v yi (JUllI *\+»jj 

O ^ ft^i ^V^dJS*^ (il |t -r 4 OH-**" *uyi f c0]^ (Jlj^l 

Jjl ^jj 4Aj;U] Jl» uy>- jvo^l OIpI ^ I^^Uxpjj ,j^j^>J\ jjp olw|j j£ 
v—jIS^ IV® U-J (J ts^ <J>1 < ^^ 4 oLU»S^ jZ> ^Jp j^sx» 

, O^Uw aS^U 3 U» (A1054b) 

On <3oU- 1 ^»la tV*\ <U« (Jj c-ls^l 0 ^, -U^ 1 OH 4»Ia4 § 17 

l^?--l (J,} l&jlvu^l^ AjjSv^ 4S>-j j 1 ^ uJp ] ( j^9 OJUll -UP t — «Uil 

< ^ vU J cJ>i 1^ ®)J l^^l ^ ^0^2)1 (J olUJl^ j£> iUS 

<Wyii, yy U^sa^- «cu*Jl oOa (Aj t iVV 

4 A_j J_iJl iily^l Or 4 1^^ uui-l Or 4 <— -’I^jVI IfJp (J-lpJ ((Uwb jjl)) 
"c^. a£U 3 vU CJlS} 1 1 \ aU jk^p yy Ot^j (j*^“ ^Ji 

• uk** 

Oh ‘■^ Oh "'iJd Oh Oh lM OhJ a *^H 

£L ^p ^Ij 4 ^Us^ (_£>■ Oiiil (J (jiJ ^Ji Or* u*^ 4 ftT*^ -U Jj OH , '''* 4ii 

— I » 
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1 — Cji ‘■^**'1 OH {^" jr*5 *'*>^1 j^»-i<rtv^ wb^j 

40L-&L0 <--yb 9ji£3j ojS^iU aJjp y apLs^jOU^ a_^p 41jj1a 01 5 

^ 9jAp ^jjL* «- 4_^U jOUJl j-s*z^i 0,0 Ai** (Jj 

yj Vl>^ l^i ( j#.U~l ^ws^>- Ab-U IjJlp- cj* 5 ^ SjU.]^ dU^b 

pA j-J>j ^A jS> y ^!>UI Jka^j jU^Jl jJ*j j !>U*» 2 £4 Id- 1 

3 <X* CJl Sj too 3Xv« y*a y C* J b aJJ IjJzs- *^>•'^1 ^jj yy 01 J>J[ 

,«u*u dj^vS' y£" a^U 

4 Jj y y j!>Lw ^H J_ <r -j J l a*lfp ^ JJ o>^ «wUj diiil (_Pj^ § 19 

J^>o «cuJ! 9-X& y JjVI ci? 4 Wajl o-ijjj Sja>- (j aJ| CJl$5 

SjiP l^>eia5 Olv<sJj^ 4*B J^I&S)J C)\j j£> 0*}hj Oijl l— J>-1^ Jw^dl Jfj jjl^» 
SjIpI i)\j j$> 0 % jJp jIpIj Usyl AlJl 9 JU (J IjJ] J>1 p aJI>-; Js^ol^ 

*.^4 |^4^-U AjjjpiJ! aJjISj <, p^zhjAj (Jl^? V:^r^ 1 -wrJ d&>*te 

£ ' J; £. 9 m £. gS 

J>-l A^Lp^- t-Ap^j AjJj jjl « — J U (J>J.jL>> ^ 4 ^£-J p^Lpl y 1 jCS* 

jta (J,| l^0» JISjV]^ (J^'S/I y U» U £4 < '^ J 1 

(Jl> 0^1 O/*"!? O^vU^s ajjS Jjy <cuJl < cj Aiilj ^1 p ^ cOljl a$CU 

OjJ o\j jjty\ Ojwb^ll <Col UiJ \b 4 (j^Sll (J Oljvil ^ y^3 

(B727) l^vv4 <Lv 4 A^l Lj I 9 *1^" ‘A^e.vvvwxl ^jJ^prtj I (_l>^ 

^ jjl— ^ 01 jl <w«s»-W2 t®'! aa^*» ^ J& ijj i 1 aj^^j wUj 

^ jjIp ^ 3 0l^s s o\J&$ jJ^ ^Jp (j^ivUj Oljj-^ ^J^aaII 

<ui-U^ ^c C jlo^> cJaJI (jv*j jl <CU Jp^-I C)l -Uj <J t ^J ^ 

ft A *» « 

«cu 01 >a*j OU-Oj^jS a*wU aJ] jjl£* Ojj a^uJI 

9 Lwj |j^p*»i ^vi y& ^ ©V a^« (Jjlj < oil { >< r , A , _ i )l 

c-jU1 JaI aIjISj JaAwil ^y* ((AjjUgjT)) J}jj V:>^ Wrr^ ( t , !?^ 1 t -r’l J . 

^U1 JaI 01 dJii 015 c A^JaP aJxa4 ^4 ((OUJi)) oJs$ Xp 
o^j 4 liUJi*! ‘1^ ^ 1^1^* 

\j^S" fijlj 4 Oliyyi ^4*^ (J a] lllwry jjuy A_oP ^1 

(jj (A1055a) cii ^ pr^l ? 4 <3^ ^l^l *> 7 ^ ^Ul a-L^j y 
^.Ji OH ^tf 4 ui -sit* lsV ^ Or 4 1 (^) 


.oljU — <y 3 ,^*U-I <— j_j 1 3 «—>jl 1 
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ilp Lg .)l 4X«*JI a*lA (J5? 4 -Jlp-I *»UP <U^-b y* (( ^-* v- j|)) 

(( -*)) Ja<i ^|p a— J aAvJil a^SwP (J alwl^Ji J j^Jb 

« jt ft «» • w 

^£—*£- \j>-j>-\& v_jlj! JaT li <cujl 4_*>^) cj jXJi v_jI) abl^w 

4 U>\aI^ Usjj^l 1^*4? s-lgJLaJ! ^4 <J| Lfc^lvw))^ ^^*^-1 £j* -i>jj cUj 4j 
t-^Ub $-L«|^Jl ^ ^ o] _? (Jij dJ)i >A*j J 

j^l>2 ^_£*4 ^yiil jL»i a ^j^Ji JaI ^ <u]j ^ ^j^pjl 

wU-Jl ^JaI^ oLijl^ y> ^^-*p ^j4 Lj-j 9 olS"' jj4 <uJ| ^ y& <1)1? j* 1 Cj* Ol^b*' 
^ pJ>l2j| JaI (J Jxajl j? J^"]} a? j~*l? **0 p 1? 9j)j15? 

4*la)l 4 oL^jI? J.| UiJl (3 J ^ J 1? ( — ^bJl JaI' ^^Xaj-l 

(J>i (Jy^Oll jjj *UP « — ->bJl j\a\ SjJkl? Jl>^jl) L^vya>-J 

j&~P ^tL** (3 4^1 ®r^J? <— •Ijj'yi t — ->I j 0?wli J&\ a-b? jjy _J> obiUl? y> ^3^ 

4 b^s ^*151 ? <u!a] 1 Jjia ^Jadb jjJl a?J>ol? * jU31 JaI <dJ£-*la ci©A 

< ^b* J aI Jp oL£j 1? 4-paP <C*-Jl y* (Jj^ll (jS^l^* cl ? 


ftl^AaJl y* l^-i ^ ^Jp pjjp Syi^l 1 4 j J^U * dj^ 

(j <<a*Ji fT^***. 9 U 0 ]? j-* _/•!$ OLp j/ 1? «-Uy 

, «u^s>U 


] < }jIp , |^ i)\j y*> aXwJI a^A ^ 20 

"Vl^l olwlj y> Jjj ^c* C-^WaJi y* f' ] ^ > V^* 

iS (J^" 5 *^ v ' ^ j^~ 9 cl? 01? j3i y \y ! Tj : ^’ ^ 9j^^” 


^~£S*6$ oU«j|? _ / p* < ^t-P ^jj Jj j) 

SjUjl l^. ^ jlpl f 


0^A-ow 4 <^4 ji5 (1)1? y> uij 

AjJjjJl < jjp d^Svjl^ 


"^Ob 1-j^bp 1 ^? 1— y »*«*j^4 (jL*4J ArflvJfflP <U)ol4 ij<*S 

CJj 4 aj Jj jJI J^4 ((<o^S^b)) L^Ojwbi! 4 la^? g ^ Ip Li (l)l_j y> 

^jjl ^Jp oJjl; CJl5} JaJLi.1 J,] y^S>~ J^l aUJl^ I y» jjp y^\ obO* 

^■j ^“blj^l J^l <y> apU; ^Jp alw|? i^Jl (j^axi aX*JI ci? 4 5Ss-4j 1 

^tt 0^ u^lf jb-^ 3 ^ <_/^01 ^pO^s? j^? (_^SCiiJl 4_^>-l>- 

(B728) ol^UJI uw) J,] OjTL (31r*"]j ( ^r , i - /t? J% ‘-rOv?? 

W*^ (jJ^UU? (jv<>-LJ,l \j j*# \j C$/9]l ^P i?jl^l? a^—P- (J^)!? 4 ljO» i— ^Aj 


•?5iJ ji-’l — - 


1 
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1jIL* 9 J aA w i l J,j Ijjjj JusM pA*U 

4jJjjJI j*p \ s*j ^ iOl^jldil 1 'b J,1 ald> )) * 'jp 

d 4 ^JjUU (_p^ jJ- d£ Ol^i*] aldJjjjd ^Jp Axd^j 5 JIj 

OliaUJl Oj)) J j^llS cd*?- ^Idd Ojd^j oldJlj j*> clj. IjJU^)1j J,][ 
yiy l^Ui OMlw* Jpj <uU \j^xS» t(dJiP tjvSv \J> iJuJU dUj[ UJUjI 
old>l^ <u)| 1«^9 wU«jJ (.A105510 ^*jJ| d* 4 

^£*$2 {_5 oldijj j£t (JU>*b *ulp Swl^-ij Idj ]}j\^>j ^AjaII^Is ^Jj ^ 

^JpjlX.5 <-3^ I £u*» aUaP^ aXIj Ji OlS”* (j^dil OLlaUJl J,] I j 
4jLdJl J] OOU 1 Ip^j dUi J1 i-jUfli *UxaJ Jj Jj di 0!>U <u& aJ| jt 
OiLx^U OOlC OOlf <ujj ^*_ Ix^aso* 0b>5 

4j^\j J^l d> oldJlj ^d 01 5 dJD3> <J (1*^) 4JiU (pldAS)) J.] J v-^bU 
jJi U.I d jld«U 4_*>-U-j 01^^13 ‘uobxj od^Svdl Jbd dJ d* 
o^lxaj <uIp OS^x*>» ^jAj oOb* j* l— oJj 03l£ ji (_£ 1^X>-^X9 
4X3>" 4_Js^J # -) . Cj* V - **f2*a JU t. « * J ‘ <dJ dxs 

j,f J ad J,] 4j J j jjl 4^1) d 4 ijjddl £Ji^>Vl 0] ^ t d*-^? ‘bdjJI J4 

49 1 j\*j 4A* jj jvO d^^^ (3* |/ vVs5 J' i?d-«i} <Ca \j '>3u 

d 4 diJj^ 0 U«aJI iuJl d* Jj c 

^Aj jJS*" ‘U'^J 01 otxJjj jZi <*jd\ (_^JJl Jill Olj jd J,} 4 jUj 

.Jl^'yi jZi <c« ^xc Jp-jbj-* *-311 (10T) bp 

jJp 01 — ~yA*jl Sj* Jrt 2 ^Sj^>~j>- j$>\ ^xJl d* Sr^l ^l- 3 ^ Jj § 21 

(< 0 ^'l) S^Sv*«^ A 1 J 3 ls^^ 1 (J oldilj j-5 

d Old~<*?~l «- (_ 5 -^X« 1 — s>-Waj Iftliapl ^(* *U>-!j 4X1 L^d s^Jp (J 5 *""*!} 
^>•^9 l^dp ^ L&^V-waJ 4aU 1 fcLy fttf S^^a<aP ®ltXu|^ ^/'■** 

^4 ^-9j ®1— *wjl^^v>» 4*<dl d-AA 4 Uil^" AiAjd^l 

OU^d (jtj i d^jl^ d 4 4_>P 4X1 fildJl ^ jjt ??jj* iilyVl d 4 W'^y* 

* » ®- Ji 

4 ^,wjl Lj^^* % ^—OLo (J l^rV^v^vjj 

3wUa] 1 (_£i dj ^ 4jwb jJlj oO^d 0 ]^^^^ d 3 I! ^Vd djU 

.(^A J* — i— > 3 *t£ > > v > * ~ V 3 , j^Iil — ■ vj! 1 
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OU~b>- 4*]Jsj ajjj} Jj Jj (JUo Aa^aSvw olwjj *L*P CJU 

A • w 

, 1— j«jl kXj«*W» (_5 {^j, l— V ■■ *X» 

oljl (J>1 cjSjsjd-'xil OOb3 i— Jl j bkl Ji aX»JI djjt> {Jg § 22 

(J AjjJP <J eU.iA'jj bl*Ai>i £4 J j?tj* ablbJjj^X (^j 

c?b? (ji)® ^JaI ab*jl?^«w _^^i? £ *\ * aX*4 

JaI ISvw Or* Oi^aLJI j>Ip LJj Obu^viJ aJIsX onb^d l*b>.! ^aI^S 

^0U>b OUaLJI J^li Or* ApU^ (_^P »i>i$ aUuil^^Jw ^ aJ| c_jUI 

JaiwII (J,| Aj Jj jJI jjy> ^jOsJLI a j^s> )j&j X»LI 6UalvJl Av*w»- ^r ^Alisli 

J^i/I (J^ aJp? U 4^4 OH p-A •ipT’ aUtJlj jit j>-\ jkj <U9 

<U*iaP ^1^1 aJp oUivl ^ jSt Qb.b»,LJl {jU?l ^ J_l£b)l (J,| Jjt+pj 

Oh DjJjJjl ^ j>- axJI OU^4) (B729) ijj ^ax/^j <J.j a j; wi aX** 

,01? ji> {Ji] <-~>Ul a* 1S Or* jjVj* 

Or 4 'j* jt*-A ol absol^^x** £ *\ \ a^»» 05? ^ 23 

^ j£- (J jL«j aJU>- aUb»|? (A1056a) £■*?** *L *«? J\ ij.] L^x)!? e->UI 

V-.U1 Ja I aJUSZv«j19 c-jUI a*1j Jl a_>^j ^ ^b j j j p Ja^** (_|p Jjj? aX*JI 

c ((Oliv^U^i)) ^*0^4 cJ xdJI y>Uaj C-s*5}^ oh 

uit^ 51 Or* (jPV^^ Jb^P 1 <-b' Or* 

cJ>I «— aUI JaIj a^wv* (J>1 atSJ|? i^ih^ >^>-'V _ <r aia!l 
tA^ljj'yij aAI J lJ-l SUJI ^<4 u-j\JI Ja! aL^x^Is aJIj ejS" alAJl_? jZ> 
iwJlsj” (J.| jxiali oh ^ «— jLJ! *U ij+i-tj JUS1I Jx-xl L<»Jj 
il>o (Jjjia JaI^ aJI-lAI C-xJ? pAjbil 1?3jj « — -»Uil JaI alxJl ? ji 

JxaJI JUj AjjlpSj! C^o. » ^ a i b); Jlxoll j\j \j*j~p\s> \j\j U. Oj^pll 
0^4 aJUp Orp- (J^ A^iSjl jjp ^ jjill ^jX**il 1 oj>i^\j \jAjy~\s> 

ax^Lj ^ _^p <, ~aLJI wiXi j^p LJjXv*4 Oh i t A 'S^S** (3^^ 

Jl c^rb,^' OH ■V'j J 1 jtA^jT u/ ^ c^jj JT 0^3^' fVt 

A—pIoIj «J_Jj ^4 oL-A)*!? j-X ^J_3 lv®jl J-J Ul ^Jp ^ J^oX 
Ulj 0?*^ jk\ a-\J? ikjij p4 ^ »bl a*jjI t— jlJb ^ISla A*lajl 

* 44 44 * £. «* ft 

. <3 w bX=l“l ^ AxUJl AjjJij 


4 y» 4ja>> ol^l tw^*lyai <— jUJI JaI <w Jfl i>» ^ § 24 

al£J]j j5> yj Cy>^ 1 ^-JLp Ojj j*» \^~& d)!jl ->>lyp 

(jp^~ ®L-w*»l jl ^X -wP j ^JaI 

OiSj OjJj yl <&1 Jj <J <— >l-jl 4*ls "C^ajj {(4 jjU^«))j JaAvJ,l 

»A^ 6 jJ I 0 \S 6 I wUp- ^ — 5 U 1; Ja I ^ ^P 1 Jj vw 

(J J -Cj-U T) tJ^ (_£J J 4 cj^ 4-5 

o\Sj 4 s— >U! Ja^ ^Iai^U OUj^/I j£\ (J L^^vwJ aUiJjjyj ulS5 4*1$ 
j^p- dSfjU* yi£"l ci OwIpLj j 4*4 lai-i* yi?Ui <j u**i& 

5ja>. |jlaAvv]^ 4j oUiJ]^ jZ> jWA> jlgjp] (J>j <— >Ul JaI ^ia^pl 

JUj i—jUI ^>Ux**v« tjj, uJjwbyl odJj alAJjyyS i*\£ *CUu (J5j 4 (jt jl 

. l_jU! JaI y ^UJI J>.| 

j^eJLJl O^L«)l c-Jl 6UaLJi <Sj^ ^*-b> <CUJl &3 a yup (Jij § 25 

<— »UI JaI <LSiv»li OliaLJl J-*-s u* i—^UIjj* (J>i 

‘ A ** A ft 

•A$ oLwjl^ ^v** 0 l l^ . i ** ] 1 ^^^*vX4 *AlJl ^ Ijj 

4 JaAvJ,|j 4*U]I 4X* . Uaj alAil^ ^JJ Jj ^ J**y3 yya£j J^4 

y>-'^l ) (J 4*laJi ^ 5jJi.l U aLSJjj 

oJa (Jj (3^4 Lf~» (jUa^ljj^Jl ^w\Aj (1)]^ (J,j jUy 

(A1056l>) 4^5^- S-^** Cji 4^*J1 

4X-JI i— p?j (J <— jUI JaI y (J ^ 4 IfA djvbjJi (J,| 

(B730) oUJ]^ j5i y JaS-Jll |j4>.Aij jj-<m^ I } jy*J 

y gp f < '3ai^-l y # J ^y* 

.alAJ]^ y* (J,] dJJ, dJjP (J,^\j jJj^iaJl 

ljl-«9 y ol ^1 ^4 slwj]^ il 4 a*«JI dwlA (_^? § 

Iaj jywl ^>- 4-J[? yAll U^^UwP {J (( £jl*d -# A*Is I yp\s>^j 

^y* IaJj>-I 1J3 ^(_^JJI) i_^>-LvP 1 d)l7p*^-4 # L—Jb Jj y4 

Ia^jI Ia^4iJAj 4X«J! 0b^4,) (J 1®J ^wj|j 4 4n.*«Jl (Jjl j_5 (yw^lwll 

SjIjj i— iUI jJa! 4_*Jsj 5)lJ olA»|j jjj ^oju*!^ 5^^! y* ^ y» \^J 

*f*\Jj ^ 


— i_j ( DUj_w>-i — I 
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jlp}l -U-* y* Jl^VI y* S^V 4i*u CJlS’" J^>- § 27 

aldJlj ap Jj>o 0]^ jZ* A^Jaal Ji JllaLJI ol> ^ t>j <y^j (%’> Vji 
4 JU 3 U Jp ^Jj <^wX>'j aJp ^ <CU <_5jJl Jr 4 1 Jjj*V!? IjIjUIa 

^4*J) jJip|j ”Vl^»l aJ} ^ .ASj OvUj o-ij^ ^Jpri JllaLJl y* 1$ \jg* - 

y i^SwP <CU (— >j& ^ <Up Up (aJI) AJb ^jJI 

-o^L aJ| J^l JliaLJl dlb ^ CJj C? ? ' Wr® ^1? j-s ^-r. 

. t*\A < c*»« (_§ |t-^i | — «* a IpU^I (J>| ( —aL>^3,I^ ^j{ 

^^J-l I 4 JUI y A*jjij]j ‘UJ^jJl Jxljl jjp aUUlj jj* OU} § 28 

,i*\V <CU*» (J J AAxj C-^p- S*UXi lIaIijU^ -1*j Sj^Pj I^S 
jv»l x-dU ^>.As <jl (J>| 5 )j j- ^a!lj <— aUI JaI apIIpI^ § 29 

<*_*5bJI l^Jj ^J^lj J oLUUJl L^*Ia>l oU - ” (j) <— Cr^ cJ^ 
Jill (5 a^j'^j (J 1 — aUI (Jp is-^LlvwVl ^ dlb A*j oUdJlj jJi 

a*jJj i Y AJU*» (_§ OlbUJl AJj^Jp- J,| AX**» JT aJp ^jJaflll 

ft y, fi. 

Ui urt ^ji drt ui ^ oi oiS^ ui jstJ ui 

.^jUvdJI Jj /jj -b Jj y jJl>- y wb jj 
^jjp ^jIj dr* ^ J>I <y|^SI J|j>*l y* alJ^i U J! ^1 § 30 
l^. Ojjil? (^1) i>vvsJl jl N] 0* * «CU* (J 1 — A^'yi l_aLi t_jjJl 

.^A^l Jlc |J-U-j A^aaU C-JU” 
U JUjj JaJLvJ.1 ) i—j]^j v yi t— >b Jji* ^vlU> (J 

.Uitjry,! 

l®> £jlj^ 0 Jp ^Jp J^vldJ JsaAvJ.1 § 31 

aa*» (J lCw\i 1 JjUxv*^ * ^\&>- U> JlS - jl^UJIj jj -**** 

I^Jp JjjjbL frl^^/l CUUsS L J epl^'yi «-pIj frl^l l^Jp Y^A 

2 ^J_*JI aSI^*- yj Jl J,j a^»L^*]I ^ Aj^aVI *UU-I y» 

? jt-ftj Jxj TwXs»-ij aiVjl ^ U/*l{ wUUmU Y®° *+-** (J 

{ J Y®o J ^aj^Jp J j\j <--a] > jj'VI v-aU Sw\L |t-^U jb jUi 

,Al»« a^-dp JboU p-jZj'i/j S U jU» iY* ^U<* 


U oi- olT !a* Ipilft 6V J«»Vl (J 1»1 p Jl ((V» ol _^al_SaJlf (IIS”) ~ I 3 

, i— -* 4^hwJI (3 7^— v 
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J <-jU! 3)04 ^ Or 4 yi ^jjl yt (? O^*-) 

Js^l COj oUsje-^jj *L»y^Jl y* il) VSj Y®® 

J*l £*£>•) |*A)j4 Jp ^]/Vl ^-Jl^* <»— «- 1 * 1 j (J - ^^’^ Jl® *-U-*j *14^-1 ^UaJ 
c4u*>- 4 p 11 s> '’'ojpLWj * p^iJ) ^Jp a^^ls (B731) jj*ill Sl^ <— jUI 

4>U*JI Sjjliv* y P VI j4 <J j-lw2J ^lj (_Ayaj|j J-lPj OjvJl 

J|^>*l C-vUaxJ]^ 4 <d*a Jp JUJl -Uj J*a U JS"" J*4$ 
l$JUI. J Jd^^pJI Y*\Y' £u- dj *IopVI 4^U j «ull 

/_5 IaI^P C \jj*^2X* il*5 ^4j4 ^jvPj < W<JaP aIaA^ 

£u*» j]^> (j ^-ijj oi (j)} < 'om j*~~* \? i\j-&b* ®ip$ u^ji y*\® 4** 

,4ju* S^p C— w 5 -U C-JlS^ YV\ 

J-Ull (J 4^jl Sj^o jU^ 4i?J«w Jjj ^ll* Ortj^ *‘^1? ®4*J S)UVl LT^ § ^ 

®j>*l ^»Vl 4 S-U»-4j «CU*J 4j wU YVY 4JU*1 (J oly S^wwjl 

YVT 4^vd (_j ol-Uu- | < j^ 43^vm ^*i1a -U>^— 

(j^jJ-l 2 0Wb 0^1^ £» jjsM C^>»a YAA £u* tJj J-iXij 

*UilJl olj4l ^4 ^J«Ia ^jJ ■’U*^ 4 4i**Jl (_J C-*|jjVI s— ^ li Jp 

q ) -UA- JjJI Y^Y 4~« Or 4 oJ^aJl <Jj 4 J,UJ 411 Ojw ^AjJLuTj 

y* SpisP ^ (— <j j-Uo^ji^JI ^<p-ly 2 ** oil* 

4 ft * ft ft j; ' _ ’ 

Y^V 4^» (Jj 4^Jp ^ 01 *Uj ^-^1 f 

f < -^l^ 4 '^l j** 1 ? 0^X4,! U^jI otSJl^ j-5 4*^5 OIaici \j& 

4 ^viIa Ort t ^? ,<> ^ 4 t 4 ? “^ -<4^ Y* * Y 4i*«* 4 141 j* l$” 1^2-1^ 

,4**» 04^3 t^'^'i 3 wU COlSj jv*Vl ^OU ^jj wU^A- (_jjj Y* * r 4*« 

*UViJI 4 — ^l-* (jJ dili.1 -Up ajjUl 3 -Uj _/*VU ^Uj ^ 34 

Oh *Ao^~ oh Oh^ ^Sr^Vl ^®1 «y Or* 4 ^^ 03^ 

Oaaj C ...J 4lSv* JiJI ^ 4 -^ >p ^ /Uli upUI JaI 4 J] Jli o^Ia 

♦ ft ft * 

(jji (J 0^--«/4s» JaI pjjeJljjl Ol-U-i J,} d4ll -Up jLi 4 01 va^ 

^ t_A**<jJ (J»l _^)l— ** *U>^ OJiill -UP L»l^ 4 aIp ®^jli-\jl <Jl-il^ 4l-Jl ^y* 4_?tJ-l 

«— *]^Vl (— jIj 4Vj 4 -l3*i 4 4aJJ-I J-j9 ^y* OWwjil ^ l>* ^UJI ^jl 


,Syli — I 


,0U«Jj jfj U-aJ" (jj) jj — u-> 3 ,dJ|j»ll»i^ — • 1 1 
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i_jU! JaI JjISj p-i dbjll -Up jU^ ^-U! JjIa* i3V I 5ju» ^J] gJ?j 
-Up JcJi lij jjJ <_-y^ 4 <Lp>-bJl ** oull 

, * s, * ft '— £ * ’ 

<1)]^U« i — ^aj cl (JjU ^j=a)! b! 4*>*i ut^ Ob^o- l_^«ul U!- wj ^ S^U^/b 

Ji ^Jp j ^paj ii3)-U ^jb dvl^-UJ -Up 4<y«A^9 o Lj? lj 
ObLU a*!?- 3p<s?b>y iiJUi.1 -Up ^Jl Jdlb l^J>--^ «bj-d!j^ j >- 1 
jJdp'i 4jodi! dJUbl -Up ]^b*ol_j iuW^I <L«Ip oj jp^U jj^*l ^Swp j 

tjvj «Uxj YAA £u* djj diJb» wUj^'yi <d \&p>j <UxSa ^1 ‘U>-1 ^jb 


jiJj V'YV' < cu* 1 ^lajl b^"* o\*paj J o^bciJI t— jUj (Jb$ aUi^l^ j^> 
l^v% 2 «uj| / 4 dJUll jup Ijp Y*Y*V £-» Jj cdlibl -Up -U?4 *cut 4 
UiJl ly2jl &Jl oUA Jj c3U? l^t-p<3} bA*LJ c2/bA} (A1057b) IM>-^ 
3 0y 4j& J,] (3l-UJ~i? ‘-^bJI J 1 **^ u* OU^iil y* j4 (J bl «w»-lys> 


(Y) ^pIs^ (B372) ol-U-Uli ^LS"* J j-^ll 

(JLjISj o^Ia ^ ctijbi -Up L^y V-* lL?*^ (j£^\s^ Y'yv ***» (j^ 

» “* e» 0 

,aXa b*jjl * ^i>W 5 J^* 

<u!p ^ j>- ^ 4 ^bl 4*$£j dJiiil -Up jjj -t?-l o4j 9-U«j S)UNl> ' 

u g- &. Nw *” 

L_->-W? -U Jj ^ -U^ JvJ>l Ij^jI) J JlUl ^jA Oj>y>'\j I wUj jji 

ft • * # ♦ & ** & 

‘Cj-J.U ^j-4 t_jljl S)U| (_| ipi-2 

Ub o^jI)_^ diiil -Up V*Y^ i Uv*» ^ 

ajU^/l (J,| l^ilp]^ ljl^» cJj^H Cs’~) ^ Y'V % < U**» J j^a\ -Uj 6 j 4 s>-j 
l^> c^L-v-^ld -U 0 b I b j yy* 1 4-X- 4 *\aj 

-UJI y* ^ir^b ViY < u-4 j oja . bu Jy>- t JrsU jJ> (jAc ^lj 8 -Uj jj ^ j^I 
•W-jl jj»* C^ib^ (J jS^]! 4_^v« U . . ^l 4jl^_4 

l^-j^-Ij j]Jl (J,| diJ^l Ujp ^4 J^l jv*^! l^ilplj o-UvSJi (j’z (J «^b>- 
.-U"-! ^ Oj^-4 < U J J As^l jy}4 4 j Tif\ jj 8 (Y) 
cJ>i ,jjl ^J/iij^bJI J y t“®A <-U« jj 

J cfJ3^ (.31 -U^l V_ - ‘ >a-4 Aj *^1 OjP-U (Ji *A^*^ l-^bJl jpA l 


.ujl-ixi % IfrUJj 




— I_J <jl 


USj^r* *W5l^r* 


3 .1 J OjX i. [ ] i 

- ^ I jAj — ■ J 4 


. V i Y 5i*» j #j*Ip 4^»l dlly ciilll j jJ Itllj ilJI! ^ »u-| alp! — <__> ® 


~ V 8 •fV^' 
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1'?„3|W|1' JaI -JaAwwi! ^Jp Oj^fVAp y* Ia?" ^)^dw]l J^^li i sJCs* 

^>•1 ^>«Ai Ip®*)! ^ ^ j^r\) aJxa* I^i-^ (^Jllwl>|j ^Ull ^-Jp 

j^'VIjlpli 3\1Z> u%J Oju <w«jj 0*4 j^VS/l J,} olxJjj y» 

JaI y* t— aIJIj <C£9 C«**9j ^ lAj*^J di£j]^ j2* ^Jp ^j^**JI Ja! v\^l 

(J£f J Ll> I l»^"" c)]^^*^ y* j— 4 \p i/w»lj i—aL)I JaI j> <jJ\ 

Aj^)l?~ L<J V**\ * AvvU (JJj Lj'* y^&£j t—jLJl A*Js iA^"l ^-r4-P ^ ^ <CvVrt 

CJ\% <CL*JI ajj (J ©Ig^dl <-^Ljjjj-*Jl JaI^ s-jUI JaI (j^j SwUvl5> 

6 w '"— f, 

cJaJl c-o jl ap jiajlJj ‘-^■’Ul JaI (^^^JLdJ ^Jp A*Sjjl 

fM &*» t/ 4 <4?^ w^ 1 <J ^ J4 ‘-^•^ <J ^w«lj J>y 

-. A *r** „ ft* «# . 

, <CU*» (jwjij 0!>u 9^) aA*« -jwjl a^U} 5 -U CJlS} 

O^x* a*1a]I (J olSj cell'll -Up (jj '•U k -I y *-42 aJI^U J, j j ^ 36 
^Uarv'jjjl j^*Jl t-P c5 vllJl JaI Ap-Tj d »H jl© (J qmXs^j 1^4 Jjj ^ odjjj 
5)U^I jb (j Oj-w» j^'Vl jf*>j \zlfb u?' 0IS]j l^l» 

Y'V® <CU« d *A?-I ^ oLvvj- a^>-l OUj sX^j J1 c£*^jI d < '-IS" ^3~1j 
A vwj Jl cpU*i|J1 Jp wW-J *1 <Uv*<jJII ^4 ^J^ 4 Ji 4 ^^ iJ^U>»lj 

j^*^>l] Ja S>A>-I^ ‘*xJu» ^jl rw < cu*» J Aiuiv*» 5p^p jlc <J 
^ 4^ Jl j^IxSa *-_-aIJ! JaI OjUj j^^I Ij^^I \Jl5 p^»|Ji^eX«wl J a^pj 

Olj J>! |^ >AX4l ^ ^^Jp l^j jlp"|j ■ 1 ? i 0 <.vi 1 I A-vkjlJl ^jAvJl t_^A^j ^A^>-l 

{ y^a^-j ^y*Z* jy*^^ (Si 'TVh < ^* 4 db < " 0*^") (JT^ 1 ^ JV (J>I 

•V: 

aJI dJl'ij Jap[jM c$3 (S^-y* d ^ 3 c5 dUlS^ V'V^ AjUu ^ 

^Jp <-pIjj J Xas>j (A1058a) &'%•>• ^y* $jj 

dy>~* jyXI\ (JUfijl ^7 y J>1 ^ n-$3^ J^j i_a3 I «- 1 aJ aj wU (B733) 
JV»VI *^4^ JJ 4 ^ C$^' ^jl J>i^ 4 Nl J|j (^->1^1 y* [y&)\ 

ya^-j a^ 3 C~*Ua di3i jl »!>U-VI ^-Jp *6\Jp 

^^Ap^ aJIc ^ -3ap]4^ c$3 Ia^U^j VA 4 a ^* d ^aJIj ax« j^'i/l 
Awvij A^lajl aJ| l w. ) uU'yi a^ 4 L->, l i? ol J'Ij^ 4 ^^ j 4 ^ <4i) \**y 

Jp c$jjili c^ 5 * - ^ tSjjd\ J*^ i4>i 

• jv^jA^J — <_jjl 1 
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£4 aJlmjjj aJUl oLp! AjlJilml^ -i)jp 0]} i j5* 4_»*>-l><2 v JIaj XaJl^ JllJl 

ijjlif 1 Alii jJb? ^ 4 Ojl>olj jL^JIj jli^ajl 

<u>>Uj> i w^a SjjTail ai*JI y SjU^l (j *£* 1^73 Oj^-v* 

4 JdJl jjr4-v4 jva^l oi? jJi J! j£- oUwl^m c 

jIp Y*A Y Aim (J5j A*lail j— 0^5 aJ| dLLi.l^ A pI^j YVU Aim (_| ^>-1 

^•.—Lvm.) Y* AY* A»»,m ^ aL* 31 ^ ^ c-^L-il 0^^-v4 

jlS^ oUwlj jSt oll> <_£iJI (jjllau^Jl Ifc^ jm ^Jjc>j Ajj^piJI y* l_^ajl A*lali 

JjJivO twjli Oj^» jv* i/I Al*Jl <sAa (_|j 4 A**^} Aim A^l^ AjI^ 

-b ^Jp ^ ^xll -$ ^JaI ^.ml -* Y*A® Aim <J5j ^^aJl^-1 AjA^-I il^iawls 1 — 
jM^yi (JJJ l &Jw> y* jJ^p- ^^mU-l (jvjVl |»jj YVW <Am (Jj jj^w> j^o/i 

.Aim jlc 0/^ Aim j^As*-] ® ■A 4 C-Jl^o As*-I jjj 0^<»-v« 

Tjjj t — >U U ^ISU silll! wUp jjj A^l ^ A^s^ epM <uIa* j{JI ^ § 37 

* * ft i • ** J; £ 

(J il^-l l— >Ll s-\j>*+4s£)\ (J (jj^v* AC>-I (jyp All? ^ U 3 J J~*& ^-ml 
A*Jjb A^*P i y^ A*J jj^wv* ^jjl (J^AtlJI A*>-1 yA Qjjj i Al~Jl y* 4_5*e^~l (_^S 

(Y j) *~*jj oLiJlj jJi Y'AA (j^ Jji/1 j<(3> cj 

ft kV , J, # 

jm^I jl^UJi t — »U j ‘'jj^** c yp tw-Jpj VA^ iww jj 

(jw oVj 3 wU C-Jl5\j IfU SU^iJI (_^S tj V^Y <^*' cj 

•^>d utj**) 

6 ^ » ft ^ ^ ft 

*u>-l oUj V - ^ <cu*» wi^l 0^o~v4 ^ jy^sx* aj^-1 

ft • ft N *^" ft ^ 

Ojrw* yj j+pj \j\ 4a**JI a«Aa (_^j 4 , &+■&■>_} ^r**' 

4 ja11s» 4_-^jvu Alias 4 Oj^-v» <UjI y*j y* aJJP AlsA; jl5^ (j) Uajj^^L* l?4.| 

4 JlJl 1 ? t \ 4 Aim 4 J o^lal ‘-- J U]I ®^W J ^•'y I 

• ft ft ^ ft 

(J Oj^l>- ^C* 4 l^j aX>- ( j>m^ A*1 aH ^ Jj y 0 ]^ j-m s^A-lvS* jjJwLi 

y* j^> -A^J Unajl A*laj! p — L.J) JlUl ®jl?4-il^ LIU j^vAU ^ \ Y Aim 

cjl^liJI Aj?^/^^ aLISs 0|j^»m JaI tlA>- ^_*mj 4 Ajjl ^^Jl 

JV4^/I ^ J >- i t ^ t Aim (Jj 4 l^iUi jilaJl J^laj jlj t ^ Y 1 Aim j 

(Jj 4 Jl^Jb A>da]! 4<jl ) j£i aU! y* j j^sxa 

A_*J l^ajl A*la3l pU m J ^ liJlj l^-. Aj)U| J,] jj+iiSX* 1 A*pl t\0 Aim 

, jJU — 1 » 
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CJo (B734) £M 4 _ju*» t.4? ® ^ 

,^!>U»VI jS^I^I o[jp ^jj«^al4 j^Vl I^p- £YY* Ou* jij c^j^-JI (w^>-W> 
Ojj ij-^ .3 Ob ^ (A1058b) i?j^i -b> 1^)15^ 01 Oil^j A_oJaP ajjp 

4jii£ jplp LO^ l U p Igi&l ^ jj j *»\ j Lhij 

ft ft * 

^Up Ua jj^aX4 £« <b _^ j*5]1j A-jUI Slj*Ji OJaM bb*Jj} Ob^J.1 

^ y « jjJbftjj 4 JUs 0/j CUa ^i 9 uAvwll (AUUJJj JJjbAil 

SJOMj <u*9j)i wWaJjj 4 J^Uj C~»Ly£> y* Olj ^ ojO?M U |*-^>Aj1 
jjwlya 5$ £Yt 4X** *— <>U1 Jj U^_>-Jj ^b&OH *b>-l 

(Yj^jUI) ijUl 0^v» ^ ^L4j} (?)j j^ 51 " £* UJS ***yx 0^5 ^ ^^31 ^1 

|jJba ^>- (jvUvd.1 ^Jp j^si\ 1 4]]1 JjJla i^-^Ssjl £* i^jj[>-j 1 jj^plLjjl fj^j 

\jj^-&* Jxll e-jb y* OObl Iw^-Up <u*«j J jj SOObl ^ 

j jvaJU j^O/I (_gi}Jj ^Ob-Vl jSTlJl a*b& (_]/* o^iSvjl *b^)b ^iaaJU 
,4X» OsjObj buvM 4^3U ol5]j it® ‘CU* (J Oy*~* 


£■_ ^sMj ^Lft 01 J,] 0^^ ^jj^au y d&U A*p 4 — AjI § 39 

(J,j jJJl |j^_L*^ Jj^l (_y» b^JL SJSp (_^jN <U^b-l aXJ jJJI y* 

QJJJ (j-Ua-l^ 4*baj! j-**& M\ Ojb>ojj .AjJj fj{ (Jp jj^SXa ^_)1 obiJ |} jX 

( & Y*\ 4Xvi (J dili 015 <1)1^ ^ j>J 5jU»'V\ jli cJ ^ wUw* jjj jj-^av* 
i A*w4 yjjj+tax* JjiSj AUl dilll *AjP j^O /1 Sp^Oll c?" 1 ^ Jj 

® <$* Oi OH (J^ ^iavxl^) OU^Ib l^JLJ ^** 

oAft 4 u^bJb ( j j - '4J < jJl 4 _Jp 1 ^ObOl A»P y> ^ .. .flla Ll t_jb« ^ 4^*«J1 
(J l^- obiJl^ j$» CLs^l Jj Jj CAj 4j Js^JZi dJiiil wL . »p j^'Vl ^*jjJ <CuJl 

^p aUtJl^ o^&Lwt?-C o^l >/jup 1 *Uw|^]l (^1^ UJj £ YV 4^ 

£v*4? Oh Ot^~' Oh l^ 5- 

^ t—>Obav>» _^li aLip ^p ^4 1^-jj9 4 — JpI ^ j-jilall 

6jlXA3 «ulp ^A / ^’b 5> ' lj® jt<^» 00 a " **v 4 ^1^® OOJil *AP ^44^1 

^3 4 44J ^1 Sj^Jl 1 f~ fljZ’ b'Ul 015} 0 )b (J 4 Lp 

_ < ^4^ 4i&l^ «UmAI Jp ujl> {_J^1 ^jVwr^J (^Jp iSj^’ t^i) 

1 — >U1 JaI ^4^>-l 4 AJ Jp ^4 015*" \lU 0|j v -0 J,} < -r!/^ 0^ ^ s* 
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(?) X»jJ\ — «-» 1 


A_P yj A-l] I P ij^j t «jpi y) £^P 1^-*® 1? 

^ ■^. 1 . 3 * p 1^ o L j 1^ I^-^-Ip ^ ^ a as & ~jAa c^l ■^^0 j^a^I 1 4 L Jg J o]^ j*** 

aJ\ c 1p^ a!&1 ^a If. y^s^-j <u*lajl j~+£j jASjl j^i/l $\&j Ap^>ta (J 

lyajl filOl^ <UwX>s5 A_^p ^Ia 4 ^^wi^ej (j]_J jO (J>j j-^s\>\ y> ^ ^Jlll ^*_ ^>cS 

iY^ <CU» J5j 4 ifJUll -Us- j^^li ApliaJl ^Jp OM Oj U^s*- filial ^r 

Jjlsj 1 Jjj j>-l j^ksj apIs* - ^~4 [? _/*^l? i— >U1 aJjO <wjU aJ I JCOll 0*1?- 

l^p cH cT^“ 1 Crl ci^" ^ ^ ^ £ Y* * d — ^ (_4? ^ W^a 1 (_jwLm1 I 

JaI yA (A1059a) £«y <-3 ol^L^JI O^as ^e* a_*1aJIj jv^I t_V}U-l) 

yj jj^xa ojJj a[? O-Jl «0 a (B735) (Jj c LOl^- L^O 4 — »UI 

\yjixij u-^Ui a*1s aJIoJ-I 00>-l fcY^Y O (Jij 4 0l^bOil A^lflj tiJUJj Op 
cJj c A*I>j]l jj^ 4 Aj^^O*' a_4 j-^j OUll Op 

4 O^O^v* 1 ol^P (_j,| i»pUl JiAI £4 ^jAP ^ P ^i-Aj^JI _ ( ^*~ AXvJl OJA 

^O-A? *U*>j ^]l yA lO>-ji—v« aS^I ^icdl y» Olbl>l Op ^ ^?~ £ Y^Y 11 aXv*» (_|j 
Op ilp L^s^ colO’l^ jS> ^U L^-l (J,| aj ^SvoO A4j>- ^c- t_jUI ^Jjsd 

OoLp ao ,Jj <.i]jf J,} *L*-j^ll j>-j aiJI J^-^j J>1 

jj\A) A*^i-I aU Op j^a ' jl fj^yj t— >UI (_i,| o]^ j^> ^jA aj ^SvcO 

, gw j£ aJ)U] 3 0> OolS^ TtY* Oi t_^>-j 
.wi~l jj^zxa AiJK Op ^ jj^zxa 5w\jj SjUVb § 40 


cTr 


, 2 ^ i 

^jba j jw ^jl ^jjl ol5j iY*l o** oboi j_y» Cjt^-a 0!>\iJ 
jjl aLj ^jA ^ }/l (j-^Ji) jOa]|j AjjUb 

01 J>J[ ^r^ll (^OpI — *-p) Jo-1 ij) j p Ja l l j^j ^»*>tJl J — p ^^1^1 

Ja! Cnj ‘Oj ^5jd tiY^ *o» (j j jj^y^ill ^j! 

"^j^~ ^ j^^l j ^ j jj- 4 uP^Jl *b!>lijl ^j~i tt*\ o cj JLxs *U^ jJJl 
^4 ^»vo^* A_^o^-l aXJ 1 ^v*j JlLSl Aj^j^O*< Aj>A]|j y^2XA ^vj'ifl 

^ ft ft <w 

^ l^OaP ^l^^l i — J b ^ A3^1 cJ. J [^>-'bll j 

OLp'VIj s-twj ^il OLJl ^y* ^ ^>ti j*s)l <-aIj ^Jp. 3 *1?^ 

I |t— 1 _) j )« i<^ i V 4 ^^»»P Is 4 4_j > Uj O iO<*» 0 1^5 

*Ujj'^/1 aL) jJJI li^il Op (j^Soijl ebftl t— >Ul ^JaI^ *L »j J\ 


Otp^l <*JI ojifiptj i^UVljb &>b*b s^-VI y j£& 

<U aLp a>b (j JsS 01 JJ. 5)UVl <j yj y£l! JaI y AJ) J\j 

ujj «u*JI oJa (jj t jj^sxa <u>>I oyp AS £ £ *\ <x**» (J SvUaSI 3 ^p *150^11 

s|^«l yA (jy^*«i]l yi tiJDitl a*P <> »»«> ij^\>X^’ >jJj I«Aa cJ^SaII 
ji*b/l *—->lJl JaI J>ol ££V y yA!\ cjl j <Jj> ^jj? aS C)^ 

y£*»\j <£**j ba a^^j^Jl i— *>>W? ill^bi _/*^ OJUli wLp 
<Jp JaI ^b/1 a^as^b £o*\ A** CJlS"* ^ *Ly_JI o^j*l cJ 

pL«|Ji JjUj ^Aj^pj <uSla*^~l ^J^p &*\>tS aja^-la *-L«|JI 

c Jlj Aa^J>\ y \}&j£\j) <J b-'^’b (J>! <— *UJI JaI (Jl5 «cu*JI _ylp y 

JaI y* |^ap AJ $ Jl j ) ^vJl c— 4^1 *p <CU«Jl oaA 

v . »i wJ ^_v4w\j cjy? t— jIJI hX^sjid ^^Jl ^^j.vL.'^'b 

J,j <C^)Uajj «C>-bb» £* s^Jp J^i? t°*\ Aa y oyAl\ y y^A> 

(Al059b) j^b ‘b=yaJl C^Sy ->L$A-I ( — j\j ■yy j-+a Ij^Uy aiJl upIj 

bJj cOji^aJl d)Lpb 4jl^*l yA a*A y £* ifJUJ.1 ‘-Up- yjj*,<&^ 

_^}J2^II JaI O^IkI ^>"Vl jjp ^ ^J>ail^ UJjJjll (^Jp) Vi^ 4 a>*l ^ 0l^<>4^*l 
Jp Ij_?! 3 (B736) y$3l JaI OlT 51 ^3$ £ I JaI 3->}U» 

yavJI <111 Jjjl^ J^-I^j uy, C/* {J^d {Jy^* t3NI <^jl 

jaJI Jlp ]^>b ^3 y* J^> A\a y- sA] J-^j (jvJ^J.1 ^Jp 

jj^-JI ^4>-U4> J,] Cf" jt-^ 4 i? 

jvOAJ ^pUI ^AUji t_^-l ^jp l^aplaj w\i Aaj JI d)l Sj 0^^" 

. J,Uj 4jl o^>u UjI^jj^vJI i^j»-U^ ^y-J> «uLp ftlapoU Oj^" Jj 

l^p Ls^y 5p~ v yi (0* u^ <cuJI ®aA yj 

Ayj a? C)is3 I a*j a>-'VI ^»jj o^b J *— * »UJU (Jzp y jj^J-l jjjl 

<j!a ai <1)1^ <^vAj iijill mJ^s' a] 0155 ®^la>-|j 4 jUI ^y 5, <*"1^1 

5 c^b ^ C <Uj (J bj-t^alb 4Jbil (J tail? Cje-ly^b 

<--Jpl yjlaJall 21^^ (y (J^J^bll A?* “^iJ 

^U' <il fV^b y *^X Jb ^ J^b 4 i^r p 

_^iill <1 )UpI ^ jj^av» jI i » 7^5* uiaP^ Ay, f 

i ^^. L5 ,:.^U pj-^pj frUyJI y U« <mj ^ yl! aj^I (--»Ij J,j 
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IJU 

^y»XJ*,l I^IaI TruS”* < >U3\ (_^S ^Jp «Lav*~*J 1 SjiSOl c~*j*a 

*L*f yi J^l auJI oL*^ ijj 4 I^Ipj aJUI ci^ ^ l?rr> 

ciy^ a*j ®^r* (j^°.J^ 1 ?j^i? ( *' -1 ^^ Jai c^ - !^ 4 |jSi«*s ^-yp 

^"T l£A^H }?**<^JJ Ab yy* t^T (J,| 51^1 ^4 jlyL*; (J *L*y Jl 
*y jlS" C~CS- ^Aill JaI ^Jp jl^a4-l Ijlj (jj^i (j\JJ JaA^Jk! £-LyS> 

«CjI> *LjJl jj c j-A-l ^ dj ^Jp 1 -L_ s>-\ j-i<L 

jS\ (?^>j LfjjO pj &J cjisJ jp ^ d* 

.UU «-U) ^ll 1 >-\3 1 oy^-* i-i^ssApl^ A^jIhX*^-! 

<uSj o*l>- L^ajl IjJj jj 4 y^5 ”" aJ!>IH od?M <CaJI o.3a j$j 

l&j y* (jlia>ni aXiA* J,l C—u <-3^ I aO\j jl -I a* j J^-l 


jj\pL)wdl (jj^v4 ^jj ^J»l ^.iJg.ll ^jj ^ ^all £ ®V 4_i*»*» c_|j 

<ou (J,| ii^)J.I wUp ^jj jj^zx» uy.j < ^ j cJ *»£-> oU 

A_X* j-X^p L» <Jp ^Jjj -^3 ^ ol> j^b\j AplJ^j 4 j^uP ^4 A_^dw»^ 

j’d'Jl -l*J eJll>»W2l]]$ J^xUl JaI fj\) A4I44 ^Jp <wi j A£?x_) j j 
(j U ^p Uj (jOI Oli (j O'p’J l J-W? d-Wi oi Iji? o* dJJp 

(A1060a) t 

?L , tv ft ’ ft ft ft t) w ft 

^j~wA»l ^Jp s- Lv^^l! ^p Ia*j aJj ^*w» ^ J>1 AjU-lj y* ill ^rTj. 

^JsLipiV AXJI (J ^ J>-J A_4j|^j! ASil^aJl |*_£pljl } 

<d j^AiLaJl^ jy > '^^i jA*JI ^Jp ^Jp ^-^A-b*3j i^AjJ^^A wUJi 

jlS^Qj tdilij oUl?[j &j>-j II ^A^gP? oil£3l rt^-Ul ^Jp ^y»^i wU^pU 

IjjwvJ JaA^J.1 (J,| p-$*A jyt 2 1 \j>-J>-\ AA^Jl Ja^p ^ (j\jL ^ y*_ 

4 V; ® '*~i?z > . (-2 2 tlr 4 * 

^ tfigl l ^ y\,\ |j t l . «^1' 0^ ^ 

^Aj JaAAl ^y> Ajjav^L- A*^aJ aJp Ai^Jl ^y* ® yP 

^UA-lj i3 ?r Jl) 6 jij^ (B737) aA!^ jJp L*JU- Ajwli) aJu! Ji aJap ^Jp 
j^jJ^-Apj >ASx<^" 0^3 ^i? y* c^i Sjlxs 

.g® — 1 a .*^-1? — l 1 


o 


a >A^* v yi aJss 0^-3 4 &j*Z*t*- j_^Lc ^y _y*^3 Li^j Aj^t*! ® aX**» 

AlU y *L*| Ji\ J>\+> 4*^j j-fllall y ^ _^all 4^3 ^Jj £ ©V 4X**» (j (Jj^i *-oj 
£, ^ ^ 

^ < _£^» <i)i -Uj 4 U 1 ^Up y^ jjp- axpL^ ^.yp^ 

jl© ^Jp Ij^lpl^ wbj^ <A* *i Aj A jjJjj ^P | i; < /g \g9 $J^2jZ> JA)l 

4 oJip 5iJjl liJIJjr <J aA <» 1 j^>A aXJI <—*fj i? ^ ^ ^yy^J 

, Js3^\jU]I c3]j c3 C^ w "“ 

(Jjj^slU y Dj^v* 4b I w\jj j j+(2Xa jca'b/l Js5 -Uj 4XvJl a*AA § 41 

4$>- JS" jJp tj\i)l i-jIjjI jy** 3 ^* Cl? c cH^^ i$^Z c_ri' ui' 

upUI JaI ^Jp s->Ul ^iaso' ai JaJL-il ^Jp SjUjl ©I^Tb/l y^j c 1 — >UI 
^ aA>4j JaAvJ,! ^Jp jlill Ss>-x <—>lJl wt^aJtS aJA>- aUtol^ *5*^ 

£,!#£,& ^" r " 5. 

^Asj^Jl jjill ^ ^a»n3 s-plJ-i ~Uj ©jj*« ^|p *A*j a^S*" jlpl 4olJl t_£-bl 

Jbfc© (J,} 4*4 4 j>-Up ( 3 } UaXi^J (_^'Vl (_5 ejO^ ell 

0 wUp ajJ~W?j #-Uy _3I? <1 )LpI ^ ^ 4 ‘— , ’Ul y* (? 

tAwvP 0 c i-\Sx^“ < ■ 1 «.** ^jj 1 Alii I *X*p ^y (_^^avU I ^y A-Hl I »A<*p 

*U| J\ ilp ^ C Wajt j.. i l gl l ^ ‘'■*dM l 1 jUSvv^ tlH Jj^ii 

(J SjU^/l jij** (Jp' a^l>-^} *Uj cj»i dJi^l *XjP 

{ J o^-Vl l?- 21 ^ < 1 )^? V*' ‘l 5 ' til (_^ (jd 4-^IpT jb 

CJo 4 >j5vo^w jll wl^ap? t 1 ©V 4iv» 

C OjJ-lyS»j Ul^T ^4 <uJj y jZ» A_^p vb Jj 

S^ * S’ ri* q (u S’ ft 

^_jl ^*aS (J *^ 1 ? -UJI ol^Jj^ y# pP -bjj jjJ y^C^-A ^ 

lJ^s -^ftowil (J,| 4 c^Ss 5I pUy ^Jl jjU*i 4**« j>~ ^ ^iLvJI 

3J^- 4 vwiXj as-L>a5 * 2 ^3 y ^ aU*'* wb>^Xv^l _3 JaA*«ilj 

^Jp ss.^LIvm'VIj a^l Jag^vil ^ y~\) i bv4 ^ ^ii.1 J^aXpls 4 ] 

>' <y ^4jU»i ^ Ul^ ^Jp 43L*p ( 3 yj JaAwl) 

y* apU*^ ^ j~»\$ dj j *^3 IgXftT Ajb-lia (ii 

■y y~\ ^ ^sJI J,} ykz ^~*4>a£ aUi[j jj> (3} yX&z* *ijij~^b 
y dJiil Xp 3*.U^ aL-^sj[j y# (31 (A1060b) ^>) Ab> 

t»pU! A«,li alAi^j y £ ^* - ^bl a wta lAglSj y- 


•jyj' diJ^ 


,uU^«JI jjj jjj^ — 't j ^ 
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^lofT" ^ ol^^C*** oUl y* ti»i)J<l 0 — *p ^7 j ^“ ' 1*^4? 

10 S* Vt tm 

<l*1p ^...Lo ^jI yj sl*w»!j yz> <lJp ojk *“■“■ (_jl>Xo^ (J| 

015** ^-^ill 0 V j>"jd\ 4jjJjXj j-.alai' ^jj ^^ill OjUj p\ — 

»4S*J (Jp bj^P 

4j^«l>« ol^jj^l Jp* 0 05j !! ? o b*Jl O^^yl v— Jl oUaLJI J**)l l$^ § ^ 

tj*£) Cfi V^' *** J-T^ ^ Cfr Cl 

Lv*j ^a dj * q \ J^LJ 1 ^ L w j b h b£“ ol^5 oLJi 

*"~ ' " ^ »; w £ g, 

I ft; j^t y* 4*Jjjj| U^lL-Jj yjy^j ^jl JajivJkl ^Jp iJl/Sfl 

<Cp UL Jp tlr 1 **-Op , I Jl y* oUl ^Uav«jjl 

(B738) <— JpI ^-iJl (j^j ‘Cii C-*Sj ^c* c OLkUl 4»o>- J,] ja iU? <— >UI ^Jp 
«■!>* ol (J>j 42uJl jC^ J^l>* y&^ai\ y* J^A9 jJ&o - li ^jaJLI u-jli^lj 

4**j i *\ * &**» y* 4_?^M (jgl> y» bJSj y+\Ji (_^SvAl!i ^ dllll ‘•Up 

C* 3 ** OU^ill JJ jJp oiJI jaU? (J bJia JU^I ‘-Ob^bH JaI 

J-LJl ^-yT^ (J^jAysJi Otp^ Jp t — J pjj ^j-iJall ^ ^ jJtll £4 ^*ji)l JaI 

^ 1 <u \ypjj p^~wiJl (Jp »j j~»\j LJ Vj dilU 0**J 4?vJl \ji Jjjtj 
t*\ ^ 4JU*> ^ j£- y v-jUI aL5J|j J^<a3 ^ <— jUj 

J^j 5 y* JbS 4_JlwUJ-|j * — >UJi JaI y* dSJljil wUp ^5wp j <U.u ^ ^>tj 
^4 j_ajall y> L^JS" (J aUiJl^ ^J1 jJp S^jljjl C-J IS^ 

t. ,.,«iv<i) tUjUl ^—vlpl {jy J) 4aU 4pLjI 

j^jAj J>j Vb 4JlviJ~l c^iJ? ttJJi 

^ __4iip J^’ 5 f <3 , ^ : ' j*i^* cM? 

(iJliil -Up j\**)}\ UH cLaU^ l^. y*p>r& L^JaI 

4XJI ys+p C^vJl 5JJ i-_JpI 01 J.] JS - " OjjjI^ v— vlpl 

OiJii J^p j^VI ^ UaJ J^b ^^aJJ i^Ua ca!U« jlc 
4 J 0 I L^ (wjbu«b *'s^9j ojjj i-aUI (Jp ®l^*b c**^A3 IJU Jlo^. 

ft " } % 

,^15^4 *Uu| Jl jS'\ 4 *^ J^ ob j-5> (J>1 ^Ui ^ 

(jl^3> t— >Ul «)U| ^Jp ^\j) 01 jl L-^W? yj j al^J|j jS yj ^ ^ 43 

, aj^ySL) ilxJj 1 
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JaJLwb (_}p ^ <—^a?%_i U^dp*l <--i*j 5)t 

j. 

,^_§p|jij t— ->Ul ijj** t — if*** ^ uJas^-i 

jAili (J,] £*\Y <cuw cl <Sj^ W (L£>b^l <—Jl OllaLJl J^l ^ § 44 
#L*fj fj*^j ObTj 4Jjj^*2Ji y 4*UJjj dJJI ^jjil jjp ^ ^Ji^p » -Up 

M S U <1)IS5 a^l jJshvtfUM^ J*A-I ^Jp <_^Uul di j-aiall Jjj ^ ^iil c->LJi 
-up j^'yi <JI^*JI cil Ob&LJl £\y?v JaI <— - JU? ^ alAijj <— JU- 

^-*£-*>1$ & *\V <cu*» J 4_Jj a^l— ■ »^/l # j ^ ^-Xvwj diJI ajla-olj ^-U^** y» dJUll 
aUb’lj j5> (J,| aj^_Uvj dJJI y aj^pM ^ jL>t-v ^ju A^dJl i*j>J\£- 
A*\A 5s- CJlT ol Ji SJ i> f 4J] ajiUl £ £*U 3i- j (A1061a) 
jJ,] ^ ^>ei dJDbl -Up jv4^II <U*j i— »UI JaI ^b>- yi. y § 45 

ajSw«l_j <LjUI 4*£9 S)UVl (J>1 -UA1*J 4jilp ^Jp (3l-U>- 

dJUbl -Up y jj^sx^ y 0^<w> <-^p ^1 j^ba <b-U*jM io-l» (J 

cJlS^ SjUVl jta {J o^J)\j i*\A £u* ^ ^ ^ jj 

0^4w- 4 jjvAl ^*«AJ^]I t— *>1*4 <U.w J | jA-^> < ^— ** a^j-JwP (_£d^4 

,<£_>li jjy* SJaA-Jb (j^plljdjl 

jv^l ^!>Ip ^Jp ^ dd") &uJl adA y c£il^ (J -t>J f § 46 
t>_ Jg ^jrSsjjlAl Jcv>- C)UaJLJl «l)l «>— *Ul (J,| OllaLJl L_Jb»- y 

jj^sj ^ j jy~Z>\ 4^j jl j£~ S;U] a <X» UUlS^j ^J p jUaUJl <d 

IAa wl_*J ^J«Ia -Uj ^IjI SjUVi tJ.] ilp ^Jb 

,y>\yj')}\ jA ^ftlia]]j C^A- o Jl jl da-1 

(j v— . aL*j cJaJI ^jb 4^iaS ^ <ul5^ IdAj § 47 

,^Jpl AJ]^ 0 * * %W> 

j_|p (S^ oi y (_5 oliJI ‘wiSsjl (B739) 

[Sj*£ J^UJI b\jj5y\ J,] 

yz*-> ^Jp *uJgj Si j£\ A?» j^p ^»b>y y ^*_j SaJ? DbxSJg 

. £j£y" c3 

J J;l jli j^p ^Aidp dj^l <3^-1 

,f a Y 4i**» /J ^p\J&\j ? aXvo 

Oi (^* u^i ^ § 48 
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ui uiJ^ ui Js*\? <3d ui ui .A^r 5, ui u»J^ 

(Sj^f <_bU)l (1)1? i^pwjJi Cf'}*/* ui ^bby* ui 0 ^ ) ui O^ ) <^ 4 J* 

3b j~y\ ( j**d IJa o\jjU/j)>\ 3i ijU&j ((\j\ 3l^>*)) (j, (_^)Uill a**J IOT , 

0\jjZ i^U iVjl y* L5 -o-*^ Jj ^4>e*]l (_£ r ^*jA ^XJ\ 

w & Jt # 

»^J— (J^AjlwrsJI (_JV» wLflXll 

aJj jj^-All aJ| 1 j 3111*- 1— jQll jA 13a j#>i § 49 

<CjI «vUj d\JJ.l ^ 30 * &U> OjJa- (J 13a j&’ry* 01^3 A*3j .ASlyal aA 

< ^wwi>bvv«'^i) .3311 c 1 »vwAj aJ^^ y y> L-A***bvwS^ ^ j^y^yA y> y> 

0 b A ^S"* ^ u* ^b*^*3^ ^ c^Av^lxwS - * t y y a 1 £ a*j I ^ AobiLwJ! 

aAjI ^}jj ^ VV i £u*> ijwb- (J S>AjwU 0 wU wUj ^.ijA Jjj y >j\S* ^ 

<CU^ VAi Sftb*' (J tj~&y j_5^ > ’ Uiy* J^~ (_y,J (jd db-^jA 

u-J^A U, J^l 3UaLJI 4*>*b (3 w>* OliaLJl yj (jvil CaIS ^Us>l 

^Aj 3£d dbdjjA ^L»g U 3l_3 (J>| bill Jilp i_!^>- ^3* J^-l olialvJl 

O^aLwJl y > I ^fAb^j[ ^vwil j^d^ ®d*j dbbl j d^bll A— A*iaSl^^'l 

IS"* A*jld)l AAJ2 H (J^jIjjAj J>Ua<S^ ^1 

J j\j o]^ y» |t-^SsUjl^ jA I ? frAj Sjlxj! AaJsJI (J (Jull t3^l 
4_2Js2jl dJJs JISjij «cu« ? ^5sU 0 Jaj ? «Uv» (J ^^\jA)\j VA * < c***' (J 

.l^ajl Aj JJo jjJl 

yj yj iLvd^S^ y> •A,^^' oli?'iMiJl ^3*^ 

diji.i ^Jjj UJI J* J$ l— -v3i' (jl)J oIS1>> j^yA JjJ ^l / 9 " y 3H 

ll^>- JS^ [C,j S {J i3vj j]w* ajjjjj jA 0l5j tj^J^ 3d tilA-^A a_^p wUj 

(J>1 ^irdi (JdJ (A1061b) 0 ^^ OUj i^Ja^jAj fj^j^ <y* 

(J ^ iJl jJp j-a\j d'jyA Ja' OpA^-^ VA* (J d-u^A O' 

0vt]l 01 u*^*i (3* 

*^b jr* 0 4 (3^ cJ Oy£*«i \y \^ oyldpj ob^ IAa ^Abdl 

(Sy^" J^Uli 3b 3^j\ y* ^-1 3 jp vbj ^byb 33^0 

yt)^ o> bj- 5 ?^" 3b^ JaI 31 jiJb ^ 1 J*^i <^b 

JS SjUaLJI bliail ( J^4 AjliaJ^Jl 


J AjL^r" aJ Ljadj__j alS^Xl aXp j^y?jd <J3jX- I t-3jX ^>bd 

^Jp aj~X>-l^ AU Jil J,] 4 j \js\^-j dJUJX 1 $ajIjj aJp aJuI ^Jd aj4-Ju 

^^ubJI (J,| i—jjiS]! t_!aJ|jj IiIp^I (jv j ^!XJI ^zaj o>=X 

^ ^ (B740) lI jr^ ] J ^-Xp (j^" 

ijA CO-dl -Wad \J jv* j! <U3>> ^J,] jr^^J .j^lyaSil 

3^ U ^Jp s-LXI a*X> J5** abl-i& { j^pj VW aw> -Wj-ill jjj ^1? 

Jlad ^ Wa^V a***# j^p jjtvo aJLc o^l tJj*ll * £j^,U 

aJ] olw>-V|_j A^l^fj (J aJUj <y* lw*>< USj4 wDi *Sj^ *^*>kjl Ul 
a*s oU^lj J-|X1 jj3sV« alkpTj i^>UI ^ ojj\£- U aS-L* (J,| X^lyiTj 

AfTjU^ ^S"*l ‘UW*- (J i'A^} £=pX!! ol^fj ai^l ^|p oU^b oi'^l (X| 

fi. > J . *, , 

-Up \j-JaP IpIajJi j$^~d ^_^S\JI jj^J l^P IjJ A* ® aW» (j^ <-4j ^Ilj W»UtJl 

l^~s apLa3J! <w» o^-w^jiL ^s.-wJl (^1 £J^L4 (3^ ®^jp 

fi * ft 

-W*l -Wj A£pli3i Ji*ad ^-d ^'-® > j/ji ^w-vJl ^iWvd j|jXl <u**»bx 

ol^-i^dl i..„->-U/P (_a^i l^d a-W^d A ^ ® AX-* (J5 j . ^-*4 *wJaP (Jj^T 
l^L* Lad aJ a— A-t-a*-* Lad .a l^^sj (cX) ^ ^\jl t^.LL<4 ^^v-wjl 

liiX^ JiX— ^sjj^ ^C- v Jl 4l»U*> JU -Uw <W4 1^ ^-Vk^jld l^d 

l ^ ^‘*3^3 La*^ a-^X 3 _^ w Ur— *^sll l-Av l^d ad a— \j? ^4 

(5-Udl ^ASxjw ^aI^I ^Jiil OWojil J,] ^Ip U^>-ld laol^i 

cJ a5sl4 ^j,] ^Ipj ^ <wJap Jl^l) <u «iJ ^a[^| 

^jwujl aSsU a -U C-jISj AY \ ‘U^“ ^-U>- (J <_ 5 ^ 3l (J.} (C^3 aj^*j 


, Av*< 


j-U5X<} a-Wa^ad ^a|^| ^JiJl JXs- OLiaLJl aXj a-Uj dXU (_p 3 ^* § 51 

*U Jj jj\j ^ J^-L>* OllsaUJl ^>=Ald ? ajUj (J a^Ij^JI ^ c_juujj l^d ^ 

jji iU-d Iglali * 1 ^ (— X5"* Lj-jS^j D)^ jU« i>Aj (_5 j-uSXi| Olid 

<jl>t*jjSl J.] oUj^-4 ^4 ilp ^ -UjjXI jJ,] J Jg>- ^iU aJp 

aJj>*I aJp ^ AjjXaX]^ J-u]U i^LJI jv«^j Xftld (JX^* OlXLJ! 

I 3 j^4 ^^aL2> jJX?^ OlXXJl -U>sOwld AYA ax*« ■®L-a*ST* 

olS^ a^XJ .1 aJ C-Xfid 3^>-Vl jX ^di ailojj ail^Ud jj-O ^1 

ft * w >W ’’ w 

(^jl I 3 J^4 ivjlj Y Aj— g (J -^.aL-W A£ ^'Jj d -W2d 1 < -<IS'"' ^-jALw <4-b- 
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-3-lC OwL_yaP jj*-£ fj) (Al062a) old Ol^ 4 Cf, 

(J ^3y jl (J,] d3S33 (J A^bl cJUpj o2*% AJLd ^Ja*j 

^di! djS wp JJlS (^dJI jAj aOw jjwj!^ aS^U 5 wL* C-Ji5j A*W ax*« 
,A*\ * Ai*»( ^ d*lii 0^3 (_5 00>P~ JdAi (J^a a.- <gj I 00>* 

aUI ^3 oLwjl^ ^p^< <uj! 0wL^j dilll § 52 

OUaJL^Jl ^d0 AVV ao»»> tj <v*LjI j^j ^U- Vilp l^X* d)l5j 
SjAl (jL<yU oldJl^ j-Z> o J,»li 4 j£^»UjIJI dlo y**>~ Jl3* Jj j> j&j ^lil^aj \jj^* 
0 IkU 1 y* OyJkl /*yg Si dAj (dl»J AJ ^S* 

^jy-p- ^j-^lls l 4 jUaUJl ^Jp dUdj dJLj y*^>- ^-JUi ^JaP JapJS ^tjSji 

0)jb£ U a^UAU oLdJlj \j$ (J,} (B741' k 'f M > m 1? o|^ ^d dij 

Z)\j j-* J^zii (jJjAyall ddp- j-Lp- £e*dll j**l Jp^ix**! A*UI aSsI* (_^| 

* ft ft 

olw|j ^pX dpOXv'jU A^T Adv« (J AjJj ^4^ Ay)l l_ iU^I ^Jjl&O '— I SpdP 5t* 

• ft ^ >w ' 

o-Odls (j^OXilJl dJLo Jp^p- (di dliaLJi i_^>-l^ 

aIjUs jyU>- ^epdJl (Jbi (J,j ^-§^4 sUJl^ jL*i J 1 ^ Oj<o dlo olf-X-u 
l^jAkj jUaLJl (J,j d^l®-'*' 4 ^-A j-~*> ^ si'^jl o* /J f , ~} < '3xa^ Aj Ja. kj <ujAj 

0*Wa9 Ol (J.J, d\lU (J oldJl ^ ^jj ^V 4 fr L^ vv *' <jl^aLJl 

0 !lAy>- A^a9} ^sJaP ^ ' *\ Aiv<» (J (_^jAyall old 

aS^* 1 I (J p-v4 ^pvSvJl^ ^\ fW t-^Aj oUJl^ (jl;ybjly 

<tjl jlij Td >-1 aJjI ^ pdJI 'j* <b jib ^y* \£> ^J-yp^l ( j£ij lyw? j£j jJ\ 
,aJU>i £jy*^J Ol J*^^jw_v>- ^3 oldjlj dA 4 3d4 C-Jl5 Tj o Aj^j 

^31 aDI y Cf > fUi 8i ^ ®o*j d3S3.l § 53 

05 ^Jypl^A dlSj aS^U *^ 0 *» 0 *j ^ »v aOv« aaII eo£>* (^ 5 -^? 

ft ft % * ** 

. 0^1 |tJa«5 <ubl y ob^Jjii ^Jp (_^Xv^l 
jif * I aji»m jiO j jLaOjw Jb y}' dlo t£j Ip 8 j>-I s-Uj dlSJ«.l <J>yj § 54 

. V A “**** cJ ^3yP aJo3j dbo (^jlp d 1 ollaXwJ! oOjj aJp j?r& 

liUs» 0 I 55 dJL; tSj Ip y> ObaUl JU3I oJjJl dijil ^PjI® § 55 

axpIU y* ^ j>- ‘b\) dJ33.b p-x*z> ^Ji IS^Ql IS^Livu Ujdp 

dlll^ aj^pJj o^b«^“ ij\Sj oL»v*< ^ c .s»»s ' ^g" s ^3 \ Aw^p 

Jw«>-U|^ jlS^ (_^AyaJl (J^’lf^'l ® Id l— JpA A^jOjJj jllaLJl J^dwl 
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QliaLJl jLm! a^«~P ^4 aid a*Ai£ 1 \j aJ| l>ed!U J£*y db»*«jjil 

^p .Aidjj ^*dl <G^j ObywiS^" A*!a aid A_^P j^p\s^ 

olg d-lol^^A) _jPdll A^lC Q IS - ? , IJ l ^p ba_lv*» Ob AdP a)] I ^ aSd* 

i«L^ a^I^j ed*jj Adl^j ^p ^ Sj ^l_a$ <u^^j aJ][ J*e 

C~» *i j jSv^*]l jj-4 a* 4 obT” ^ ^ dUdj j -+ old ii>l (Jdi 
dili -Uj dAJll JlP \f!^ {^b j* 1? i? ^ ‘^dU}^ 

j~&>5 Axb'yj aid ^b^jldjpd y jjj aldp^sdo j^dJl ^]y\ ^crvd]!* 

J} ailplj (A1062Tb) ^S^Vl *-b* J-^W ®bd ^YV £u- J adXp 

^>- <J-Uib AJU* Ojblol J^~ dllll (J U^U aSO^ 

<J,j lu*£ Ido UoSp !^ilp IS^U ol^ aXv*» p» j_5 a_aj 1 

,jj$^i A^w) A*«iJ ^ii b^A4 *\«l*^ 

jb*w*£»> J> di oldAs^d ObaLJl j&j ai'^jl dilU ^ 

jl j Aj AAIp]^ (_£jAydl (J-^Wi old ^jb l>-jjd4 i-bfc jllaJLJl il)l5Tj 

aXv« Spdp y£- idib.1 (3 _ < ^4>i**'|} AdaJb^ ^p < ^ 5 ^} *)s»-l _^>Ai 

IjJj ( -A-*~i ^t*\ <Cd*j cJ (J^H u^ ^bJi A_*^»A-1 ^»jj 

,dbb<dl £&Lyfi> 

^ aldp^X* ^j) obaL« jjj ^ ^ld ‘^^•1 idiji.1 § 57 

aid ^B742) Ju^la a^vmI_J^a]I ^»S\.wp o]_j _ <) f v ' , **•* il**o *A3 jl*«-x^*^3' 

p^bj ^ ^ U l^dp^U )jji* ld.t>- jjy. 

J,| ^*jAld ^<1^ ^io A^VJ (J J/a! ^Jj ^bJl CwJl O^J j-d 

S 3 jy * ‘ > ^~^ dl? j~" *ib ^^ 1 ? Al^i (J a]x? A~jc~j c^\_§l 2 

^>J jr Z\ AA^v4 j£ ^>-\^> A_*jjlj ^yAld 1^ J*p\s>- J^«P d} 

I^sjS jA a^»l>2 (jdi?- (J A-*»iij ^J$ Ji>- Aj^aJajl ^|p [jjjJL 

Ajb ^f* 'yjl AaU^ Aj jJLp Jj ad_g^j t_dj OU^b Ajjix**>l |f 5 wU 

.jjSall J 

^ J^ - OlkbJl ^ jbaL« jJp 01 *>j> 0]^ jd £)^U ^ ^ | 58 

2 c jA?USJI # ^®^ &**» ^ {J o|^ ^d ^Jp aldp^vd 

Obabw OW- Ol— J 2 JLJI (dXP *) ^ bjedll e d*j 5^4 Ad4 j*»£j\b 

m » 


.<5^* 


uji — 


.y-£* 


jLsJI v-j/I ^ 
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^UJ! wUp a^LJjaSI jci~ 4 *lj j$> yy* <— \ 3 j (j~¥r, a ^ 1 ? ^ j ^ 

^li!^ o 1 x«*p 11 ? <J >1 <J ^ jj}l ^ 5 s^v*J oiU I} jv» 

JptU ^00 4X<w (J (J,| jl>- j\ fi *L*» jLlaLJ! ^ j J) 1 oHalv*) ^>- 

^*JO>AC o]^ dlSwl ^ySCrVsjjl ^jA £iJ?' OLlalx^S 4 lvM)U 4 ZA*\£ (jlUlvW ^Jp (JIa^j 

,^ 0 A 4 i*w ijJp- Cf£~A Ui|j 4*3 

<j^ lij ^ 4 ojjj AiUj wl*j C)]^ j-Z ^jp 4 ^\Jjxll (^u*<U § 59 

cpLs^I ,ji^>j 4 j^->si odJjj Si bj Xp i)\£j oIx»*p 11 ? (J,} 0 UaL“ <Jp oIa^j 
(J> i jl^ ^ < '«^** , ~^~ olv**P-ll? (J,| o— \ 3 lj 

< j^pj 4 SajU 4s>-jjj 4 jIp <!)!>■ <j,\J>^j$ aaJZ" Is <WA (J (J.] 

( 1)1 (J>j ‘US J 4 Jj|l 4 _^lST 4 ] 4 _*l*jl 4 — -X*Jl ^Jp 4 l|j>-l 

oij jZ* <u*^ 1 )jy* j>^> jjIjLj ^va < ^*' cj j** (j>j v y*yjL*» 

j&sj ^ j L^j ^j3 l^U 4 U>- aJL)| 4 -*Jasl ^ 1 >L ]1 dJiJJ j jStill jj Jjll jJ**# llj 

/oVi JHU-j ^ Jfc 

, £*bJI o^SJI (3 ^'1*11 j W ^JI <uJj 1 


